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Ltotx)n B. Jokn’son 



“We are moving ff^rward. Nobody 
knows better than you know how far we 
have to go. ... A lesser people might 
have despaired. A lesser people might 
have given up a long time ago. But your 
people didn't give up. They believed. 

They believed that they were full- 
fledged citizens of the greatest nation on 
earth, even if others didn’t always treat 
them as such.” 
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Hubert H. Husiphrey 



“Our purpose is grander than simply 
guaranteeing evrery Mexican American 
the opportunity to nchieve a decent 
American standard of living, even 
though that is a worthy goal. 

“We are talking about providing a 
material basis on which a cultural tra - 
dition that is precious to America can 
grow and flourish.” 
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• hear solutions to Mexican American 
problems 
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unique to the Mexican American 
community.” 
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Introduction 



In accordance with the expressed goals of Presi- 
dent Johnson, statements were presented at the 
hearings by over fifty men and women of diver- 
gent background and professions who have in 
common an understanding of the problems facing 
Mexican Americans, Before Cabinet officers of our 
Nation, these representatives of Mexican American 
citizens gave testimony reflecting positive attitudes 
and action for consideration and incorporation 
into our governmental policy and social structure. 

The resulting composite picture formed by this 
testimony contains several basic themes. Concrete 
proposals were made in the areas of agriculture; 
labor; health, education and welfare; the war on 
poverty and the general improvement in the 
economic and social condition of the Mexican 
American. 

Foremost in importance is the long acknowl- 
edged but long ignored cultural differences. Since 
our programs have been geared, in great measure, 
toward the Anglo American population, the Mexi- 
can American has been left behind surrounded by 
all the implications that non-growth can have in 
a progressive industrial society such as ours. The 
witnesses pointed out that these differences must 
be understood and considered in every aspect- ox 
our efforts. 

Witnesses supported the widespread institution 
of bilingual education for Spanish surnamed stu- 
dents in the elementary grades where the student s 
future academic and social success is very greatly 
determined. The witnesses indicat/'d that a few 
very successful bilingual education programs have 
already been started by some universities and 
groups. To spread the practice, however, the gov- 
ernment was urged to encourage such programs 
and train teachers and administrators to see that 
bilingualism is carried over into adult education 
and job training. 

Accurate information as to what kinds of assist- 
ance and programs are available is not reaching 



the Mexican American. Proposals included devel- 
opment of an “outreach** philosophy on the part 
of Federal employees in regional and local offices ; 
the effort to bring the fmits of research, such as 
in agriculture, to the Mexican American ; and, per- 
haps most important, the placement in Federal 
Government service of Mexican Americans who 
can help in bringing the relevant and necessary 
information and services to the Mexican American 
population. 

In connection with employment the testimony 
emphasized the lack of Mexican Americans in 
government. Suggestions included more active re- 
cruiting cff'^rts a.t all levels and review of all cur- 
rent procedures 2nd examination requirements. 

Involvement of the Mexican Americans in other 
programs was urged. Testimony indicated that the 
low-income Mexican American family should be 
brought into the planning stages of urban renewal, 
educational, anti-poverty, simple home improve- 
ment programs, and all others. The opportunity 
to express opinions as individua.ls and as a com- 
munity would help by bringing Mexican Ameri- 
cans new knowdedge and positive goals. 

Some proposals can be implemented through 
administrative action; othere require legislation. 
Others depend on Congressional appropriations. 
A real need for more coordination among con- 
cerned agencies was stressed. Need was seen for 
greater flexibility in terms of program financing, 
particularly in cases in which certain percentages 
must be paid by the three levels of government. 
Correlation and cooperation among government 
offices, private industry, and Mexican American 
civic organizations was emphasized. 

Finally, underlying all else, the testimony indi- 
cates that as a nation we must recognize that por- 
tions of our system are outmoded and fail to 
deliver to all Americans the equalitj^ of oppor- 
tunity which is promised. As noted by a witness, 
the minority group does not exist in a vacuum. 

Doris J. Armijo 
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Rural Community Development 

by 

Eenbsio Galabza 
OomidtaTit, Ford FomdaMon 



The subject assigned to me is rural community 
development. I take this to refer particularly to 
the Mexican Americans of the Southwest. 

I am maldng this statement under a rule limit- 
ing oral presentations to ten minutes. 

I am aware, moreover, of the two presidential 
admonitions to all witnesses. The Wliite House 
does not want soothing generalities. It does want 
proposals for solutions. 

Under these prescriptions, I feel excused from 
loading my statement with statistical data. These 
are available in large quantities in the executive 
departments of the Federal government, as well as 
in private publications and academic treatises. 

Under these prescriptions, moreover, I feel that 
what I recommend in the way of solutions does 
require some generalities. If I do not state them 
my recommendations will make little sense. If I 
do I night be contradictmg the President’s re- 
quest. I find my way out of this dilemma by assur- 
ing the Chairman that my generalities will not be 
soothing. 

We begin, I assume, with rural community de- 
velopment for Mexican Americans, the Spanish 
sumamed, or however you wish to call them, as of 
1967. Our attention must focus on the states of 
Texas, California, Colorado, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. In these states there are presently working at 
farm labor some 350,000 hired farm hands, of 
whom a large percentage are workers of Mexican 
ancestry. The communities they call home are 
spread from McAllen, Texas, to Marysville, Cali- 
fornia. Between the tips of this enormous crescent 
there are hundreds of towns, villages, settlements, 
and camps in which the Mexican rural people live 
or through which they drift. Today they are the 
rural residue of some 4,500,000 Americans of Span- 



ish surname who live in the southwestern states. 

If we look attentively at this sector of the Mexi- 
can American population, we see the end-product 
of a historical process that goes back to the 1850’s. 
The latest cycle of this process can be dated rough- 
ly from the 1930’s to the 1960’s. 

A fitting title for this chapter of the cycle would 
be The Industrialization of Western Agriculuture. 
What used to be farming is now, by common defini- 
tion, agri-business. The death of the family farmer 
has been aimounced time and time again by agri- 
business men. We are to understand that this is a 
happy event. At least, I have not noticed any signs 
of bereavement in the announcements. 

The industrialization of agriculture, as of manu- 
facturing, has been the end-product of a massive, 
complex and interacting change in a multitude of 
scientific, social and economic relationships. I have 
time to imderscore only those factors which have 
directly produced the present condition of the rural 
working class of Mexican Americans. 

Briefly they are as follows : 

1. The employment of Mexican citizens who have 
entered this country illegally has become a r^u- 
lar feature of the Agricultural labor market. This 
illegal supply of labor rests on the willingness of 
corporate farms to hire, of intermediaries to trans- 
port, of Congress to tolerate and of the Department 
of Justice to accommodate to this vicious black 
market in human toil. 

2. The contracting and hiring of Mexicb.n citi- 
zens as l>racero8 became an elaborate process of col- 
lective bargaining between three parties — the 
United States Government, the Government of 
Mexico and the associated corporate farmers of the 
Southwest. The other parties to the arrangement — 
the Mexican l)raGero8 themselves and the domestic 
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Mexican American laborers — ^bave been missing — 
excluded— from tbe bargaining process. 

3. The crossing or commuter ;g^tem has become 
a growing and decisive element in the border econ- 
omy. Its effects can now be felt hundreds of miles 
north of the border. 

4- Mechanization has made great strides in agri- 
culture. The experts of the Department of Labor 
can tell you that in some areas mechanical cotton 
pickers are now harvesting 90 percent of the crop. 
Machines have displaced the stoop labor of the 
tomato fields- With shakers and air cushions two 
men can do in one minute what a crew used to do 
in one hour in the harvesting of nuts. Machines are 
picking grapes- Electric, not human, eyes are sort- 
ing lemons. 

5- The r^earch that has made possible the chemi- 
cal, physical, and genetic progress that underlies 
mechanization is subsidized research. The Uni- 
versity of California campus at Davis has been for 
decades the publicly-supported Academy of Sci- 
ence of agri-business- 

6- A second form of subsidy has been the public 
financing of the farm placement services. I have 
special knowledge of the farm placement service of 
California. During the past quarter century this 
service has at no time been what by law it is sup- 
posed to be — ^an agency to pursue and guarantee the 
job security of domestic farm workers. It has, and 
continues to be, an extension into bureaucracy of 
the power and influence of agri-business. 

7- A third form of subsidy is, and has been, a 
powerful element in the conformation of agri- 
business. I refer to the gigantic irrigation projects 
by which corporate farming takes water at bar- 
gain rates capitalizing this unearned dividend into 
rapidly rising land values that place it out of the 
reach of the small grower. The corporate farms can 
tap this no-cost benediction by laying a siphon into 
the nearest concrete ditch or sinking a $75,000 well. 
Their promised land is not over Jordan; it is just 
over the Central Valley Canal. Verily, the Federal 
govermnent has laid a water-table for them in the 
presence of their critics. 

8. Housing for farm laborers and their families 
has reached a point of absolute scarcity in some 
areas. For twenty years the barracks of the hracero 
made possible the elimination of the on-farm shan- 
ties, as they made possible the craven retreat of 
the Federal government after World War II from 
its wartime farm labor camp development. 



9. The combined effect of the foregoing factors 
has destroyed or held in check the organization of 
Mexican Americans into unions. I pass it on to 
you, Mr. Qiairman, as the declaration of a high 
official of farm placement — the policy has been to 
deal with associated agri-businessmen collectively 
and to deal with farm laborers individually. 

10. The semi -urban fiirm labor pools have 
shrunk and their former residents have migrateil 
in increasing numbers to the cities. You will find 
more Mexican American ex- farm workers in the 
central city, poverty harrios of San Antonio, 
Phoenix, Los Ajigeles and San Jose than you will 
find in the fields. I will leave these neo-migrants 
there, for I am sure that other witnesses will bring 
to j^our attention how urban redevelopment is de- 
molishing even these temporal^' reservations of 
the Mexican poor. 

The brilliance of the technical performance of 
government and agri-business I am not question- 
ing- I am only giving it as my opinion that the 
historical cycle of the last quarter century is more 
of the same thing. What was acomplished between 
1850 and 1880 by the United States cavalry, legal 
cliicanery, tax frauds and treaty violations is being 
carried forward by vertical integration, subsidies, 
mechanization, and rural renewal. 

Ajid what do all the cycles of this historical proc- 
ess have in common? Tlie dispossession of the 
Mexican, the cutting of his economic roots, and 
the destruction of Community — his Community — 
in the countryside. 

Here, then, are my generalities. 

What, as to solutions? 

The central one is a declaration that it is na- 
tional policy to give farm workers the rights of 
collective negotiation and bargaining with the gov- 
ernment and with farm employers. 

In support of such a policy I would recommend 
that the Federal govermnent withdraw all subsi- 
dies, direct and indirect, contracts and services 
from farm employers who employ illegals, 
hraceros or “green carders” during a strike. 

As a lesser evil, I would recommend that farm 
workers be included in the jJ^ational Labor Kela- 
tions Act. 

I would recommend that land workers be given 
the necessary co-operation by the Administration 
so that they may organize and administer coopera- 
tive labor pools. These pools would replace the 
farm placement services. 
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I recommend tliat such, labor pools extend to and 
include the registration and organization of tbe 
farm laborers wbo have been forced to migrate to 
the cities. With the present labor force still living 
in the country, they would represent a supply of 
labor ample for all the needs of agriculture, even 
in emergencies. 

These vs^ould not be solutions but merely stejys in 
the direction of a national policy different from 
that of the past And they would affect only the 
hired farm laborers, who are rapidly becoming a 
pmfl.n minority of the Mexican American popula- 
tion of the Southwest The majority are now semi- 
rural or city dwellers. 

In California the Mexican ethnic group is now 
close to 90 percent urbanized. 

What is the meaning of community development 
in that demographic sector lying between hired 
farm workers and the metropolitan Mexicans? 
This is the area of the smaller rural towns and 
those shoestring settlements that see and fear, but 
have not yet felt, the fatal embrace of urban an- 
nexation. Here community development might 
make a stand to draw and hold the Mexican family, 
to keep it from migrating into the poverty l)ar7ios 
of the central cities. But if this effort were to be 
made, in good faith, it would require capital re- 
sources; the creation of new institutions or the 
revival of old ones, to guard them ; and the educat- 
ing of a generatoin of youth to serve them. And 
the economic tap root of such communities would 
have to be productive, not simply a small bone to 
be taken home in a bow- wow-bag when the affluent 
society has finished dinner. 

But even productive economic roots would not 
be enough. The Federal government would have to 
find an answer to the emerging situation along the 
border. A new frontier is in the making. Industrial 
capital from the north is moving to the border 
cities where it can combine with hundreds of thou- 
sands of poor Mexicans migrating from the south. 
Goods will be manufactured at Mexican wages and 
reimported for sale at American prices. This has 
been described as a Hong-Kong type of production. 
It has already begun to threaten jobs now held by 
Mexican Americans throughout the Southwest. 



I therefore want to resurrect a recommendation 
1 made twenty years ago — ^the creation by agree- 
ment between Mexico and the United States of a 
Joint international border development authority 
to bring the border areas of both countries into 
balance by raising, at their point of conti-act, Mex- 
ican levels of income to American standards, not, 
as is happening now, by lowering American to 
present Mexican levels. By presidential or congres- 
sional directive, the funding of this authority 
should be made the keystone of United States 
financial commitment to Mexico. On this authority 
I recommend there be appropriate representation, 
through their own economic agencies, of the per- 
sons of Mexican ancestry, on both sides of the 
border, whose jobs and lives are affected. 

Finally, a recommendation as to the Inter- 
Agency Committee on Mexican American Affairs. 

lYe have the impression that the President has 
set up this Committee to get things done, to solve 
the problems of the Mexican Americans. But, as 
I understand it, the Conunittee has neither staff 
nor resources of its own. It has no policy control, 
and I know not what policy influence, over the par- 
ticipating executive departments. 

We who have for thirly years seen the Depart- 
ment of Labor stand by, and at times connive, while 
farm labor unions were destroyed by agri-busi- 
ness; we who have seen the Immigration and iSTatr 
uralization Service see-saw with the seasonal tides 
of wetbacks; we who are now seeing the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development assbt in 
the demolishment of the urban T)dTrvJS where ex- 
farm laborers have sought a final refuge; we who 
have waited for a Secretary of Education who 
would bristle with indignation, back it with action, 
at a system of production that cjontinues to producjc 
that shameful anacrouism— the mi^ant chfld; we 
who have seen the Office of Economic Opportumty 
retreat with its shield, not on it, after (jailing the 
Mexican poor to do battle for maximum featible 
participation in their own destinies. . . . 

We, may I say, are profoundly skeptical. 

I therefore recommend that the Inter-Agency 
Committee on Mexican American Affairs be 
staffed, fxmded and possessed of authority suffi- 
cient to advocate the recommendations I have 
made, and others that may come out of these 
Hearings. ■ 



The Extension Service in the Southwest 

hy 

M. IVfTkRI.R/. 

Execudve Director, Colorado State Migrant Council 



One definition of nniversity extension is that it 
is a program of adult education offered by a uni- 
versity to meet the needs of the coTnmufdty. The 
Agricultural Extension Service was established to 
provide educational assistance to the rural popula- 
tion of our country. The extension s'" vice admin- 
istered by our land grant institutions is not meet- 
ing the needs of the total rural coraniuniiy. There 
are two primaiy reasons why this is not being ac- 
complished. One is a matter of economics; the 
other is the philosophy which has prevailed in the 
extension service. 

Because the extension service is dependent on the 
ability for a county to support it, we have many of 
our poorest counties without adequate extension 
services. Financing of a county extension service is 
roughly ono-third by the local county, one-tliird 
by the state and one-third by the federal govern- 
ment. The counties that need the extension service 
the most are the ones that have the least ability 
to support the rural program and thus are de- 
prived of this essential and beneficial service. 

In Colorado, as well as in the southwest, we find 
the heaviest concentration of poor counties also 
have the heaviest concentration of Mexican Amer- 
icans. Conejos and Costilla Counties in Colorado 
have only one extension agent each and have no 
home demonstration agents. Rio Arriba County 
in jKTew Mexico, which is about the size of Connecti- 
cut, has only two extension agents and no home 
demonstration agents. One-fifth of Colorado’s ex- 
tension staff assigned to counties are located in 
the urban counties. This same high concentration 
of agents in urban counties, who, by and large have 
more population and more money, holds true for 
the other states in the southwest. 



A point that should be considered here, and I 
will elaborate more on this later, is that the 
pathetic thing is that the focus of the agent in the 
urban area is not on the ghetto or problem areas of 
the city but on the more affluent population. We 
must keep in mind that there are counties who do 
not have the ability to pay for th^ maintenance of 
the roads, courts and other nec^sities, much less 
running an extension service. I would propose that 
the present g^stem of cooperative financing of ex- 
tension services be maintained in those counties 
that have the ability to support the program, but 
that counties that do not have the economic base 
and therefore, cannot maintain programs be 
analyzed and that adjustments be made in order 
that all people and counties have an adequate 
extension program. This would probably mean 
that the contributions by the state and federal 
government would have to be increased. 

The second reason for the extension service not 
doing the job for the total community is that they 
are concentrating their efforts on those people who 
have already met with some degree of success. The 
extension service has not, until very recently, recog- 
nized the problems of the poor, the farm worker 
and the minorities. In a conversation with an ex- 
tension agent I asked about the people with whom 
he was involved and the answer was 99% middle 
class. 

In order to determine with whom the extension 
service is really working, I would propose a two- 
point study. 

1. A study independent of the agricultural serv- 
ices to find the level of income or the relative level 
of income of the people with whom the extension 
service works. This would be a well-defined study 
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to tiy to determine tlie econcmic level of tlie ex- 
tensioii service participant in tlie agricultural adult 
education programs, in the youth 4r-H programs, 
and in the home demonstration classes. 

2. A study of what types of services are offered 
by the extension service. An analyas of types of 
services such as human development programs as 
opposed to agricultural productivity or fiscal 
management as opposed to flower and weed 
identification. 

Some of the universities that are responsible for 
the ext ensi on service are presently evaluating their 
roles in the community and are finding that they 
must change their emphasis. I would suggest that 
each of the land grant institutions responsible for 
ext ensi on services reconstruct their total system 
and set new priorities, and the number one priority 
be the needs of the poor and the minorities who, 
in the southwest, are the Mexican Americans. 
Some institutions are presently doing research in 
order to learn how’ to work with these people and 
are finding that there is a tremendous need and 
thus are making self-evaluations. They have also 
learned that they must devise new methods and 
procedures in order to be able to reach and work 
with this segment of our population. Our tradi- 
tional methods do not work. 

Until recently, the extension service has con- 
centrated on the farmer who has succeeded, and 
has not really been involved with the small farmer 
or the farm worker. It seems that the extension 
service could devote more and more effective effort 
to upgrading the income level of the small family 
farmer unit by assisting him and perhaps even 
develop subsidy programs for the small farmer to 
get him moving to more favorable and profitable 
levels. The extension agent can be instrumental in 
helping him learn new technological innovations 
and bow to apply them to bis operation. This could 
be done by taking sample test plots from the fields 
of the large, successful farmer and putting them 
with the less well-to-do farmer, and then letting 
the small farmer reap the benefits. It might even 
be a means of subsidizing the small farmer. The 
small farmer could learn to use advanced tech- 
niques in improved seeds, use of fertilizers, chemi- 
cals, and herbicides, all of which lead to more 
production. One area in which the extension agent 
has helped tremendously is in irrigation g^stems. 
The extension service can assemble the resource 
people needed to really give intensive assistance 



to the small farmer. He might be able to devise 
means or programs to assist in the purchase of 
items like seeds, equipment, etc. The extension 
service could develop equipment cooperatives 
whereby small farmers could benefit by having im- 
proved mechanical apparatus. It is only in this way 
that the small farmer can utilize these industrial 
advancements. The extension service can also aid in 
developing a better price and help in the sale of 
products, through dftwieping mnikcliiig, process- 
ing cooperatives. 

Programs for farm workers could be initiated 
through Oie small fanner. There are many farm 
workers, especially migrants, who have settled 
down on farms of their own throughout the south- 
west. There are many others who are also desirous 
of settling down on their own places. The extension 
service should develop methods and means by 
which these people could squire land and knowl- 
edge in farming. A jjtlmc example of this is a crew 
of workers from Texas who are presently i? the 
San Luis Valley in Colorado, and who have found 
a small farm which they want to purchase on a 
cooperative basis. They have asked several agencies 
for help but so far have not been successful 

There is a tremendous need in the area for adult 
education that the extension service must help 
meet. They can offer programs in management of 
money, resources, home economics and in general, 
how to survive in our present society. With the 
present trend of people leaving the rural areas, the 
extension service can do much to get rural people, 
especially youth, geared to problems and situations 
that they will find themselves in when they arrive 
in the urban areas. 

The programs presently in existence in the urban 
areas are not aimed at the low-income group but at 
the middle class. The extension service has devoted 
its time to programs on flower arranging, specialty 
cooking, growing roses and having nice lawns 
rather than the more basic problems which force 
many of the Mexican Americans into the blight 
areas of the city. It is important that the extension 
service have programs on all levels and that those 
programs be offered to the poor. With the present 
emphasis on helping the poor it is of utmost im- 
portance that the extension service contribute its 
manpower and resources to the cause of helping 
the underprivileged. 

In a pilot program being conducted in Colorado 
the disadvantaged youth were asked to give their 



impressions of 4r-BL The consensus was that it was 
for assies on the farm. The poor see this program 
as one for ^e youfli who is “well-off”. rural 
areas most Meacan Americans do not participate 
in this program. The primary reason is that all too 
often they cannot afford the projects. 4r-H elute 
have strongly focused on developmg leadership 
riirough competition and projects. The econoim- 
cally deprived youth raunot afford the pn^c 
horse or hog. I suggest that a ^stem be developed 
so that the child of the poor farm worher ^ par- 
ticipate in this program. As an alternative, this 
type of extension service project could be financed 
through the schools. Many school districts pi-es- 
ently have Future Farmers of America and ]^- 
ture Homemakers of America programs which 
could be joined with the A-H program for one 
total program. This would be useful in two ways. 
(1) It would free the valuable time of the exten- 
sion and home demonstration agents for some of 
the programs that I have proposed. (2) It coidd 
be a means of subsidiring the projects of the dis- 
advantaged youth, maybe through federal pro- 
or ams such as the Elementary and Secondary 

O 

Educaiicn Act. 

Involvement of Mexican Am erican youth in 
4-H, FFA, and FHA programs can have ^me 
very beneficial effects. It can be a means of raising 
the income level of a family while at the same time 
developing leadership. It could also get Mexican 
American youth interested in careers related to 



agriculture. There are very few M^can Ameri- 
cans involved in agricultmil related jobs. For ex- 
ample, I found the following figures on extension 
and home demonstration agents in the southwest: 



Number of Spanish Sumamecl Personnel 
in fhe Extension Service in fhe Southwest 



m m 

il 


pjrcfessMRoIs 


Non- 

professionals 


Atizona 


0 


0 


California 


0 


No record 


Coloradc 


1 


No record 


New Mexico 


22 


24 


Texas 


5 


12 



Much of the difficulty in attracting Mexican 
American people to enter into the agricultural 
careers is that there isno real role figure to identify 
with. There is no opportunity for them to learn 
of the potential in agriculture related fields because 
they sddom participate in these programs. For ex- 
ample, there are very few, if any Mexican Ameri- 
cans in the Forest Service. 

Tn conclurion I would like to emphasize that it 
is most important to identify the economic and 
social factors of a community and have the exten- 
aon service at the federal level supplement 
strongly so that there is enough manpower and re- 
sources to help the areas where there are heavy 
concentrations of poor people. ■ 
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Although Texas has a relatively small foreign- 
bom population, Texas has many persons of Latin- 
Anierican origin and ranks high in Xegro popula- 
tion. Many Texans also are descendants of Ger- 
mans, Czechoslovakians, and other European na- 
tionalities that settled here prior to 1900; but most 
of the settlers came from the old south and other 
parts of the TJnited States. 

According to the Texas Almanac, Texas popula- 
tion now is increasing by 19,000 persons monthly. 
In Feb., 1965, the TJ.S. Census Bureau said that 
1964 projection indicated that Texas population 
wiU be 11,481,000 in 1970, 12,474,000 in 1975, 13-, 
583,000 in 1980, and 14,749,000 in 1985. The 1964 
preliminary U.S. Census estimate showed Texas 
fifth in population, outranked by New York, 
California, Pennsylvania and lUmois. 

The History of Major Surylus-Disyosal Program 

A. 1935 Section 32 enacted under Public Law 
74r-320. This provision earmarked 35% of the 
U.S. Customs receipts from all sources each year 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to be spent on 
these purposes — (1) Encouragement of exports 
(2) Encouragement of Domestic consumption (3) 
To help re-establish the farmer’s purchasing 
power. It is through the broad interpretation of 
this Section 32 that authority for financing the 
various programs on Agriculture Research, Stamp 
Program, Purchase of Foods on the market and 
donating them to the school lunch program that 
the needy and Welfare institution has been made 
possible. 

B. 1943 Cash assistance first provided to School 
Lunch Programs usmg Section 32 funds. 

C. 1946 School Lunch Program made perma- 
nent by enactment of National School Lunch Act. 

D. 1949 Agriculture Act (of 1949) contained 



provisions (Sec. 407-416) governing commercial 
res9.1e of surplus farm goods acquired under price 
support programs and donation of such goods to 
the needy at home and abroad. 

E. 1953 First General Overseas Famine Relief 
Program authorized. 

F. 1954 Agriculture Trade Development and 
Assistance Act Public Law 480. Faced with the 
problem of mounting food surplus at home and 
chronic food shortage in many parts of the world. 
Congress enacted Legislation in 1954 designed to 
utilize our food surpluses in the less-developed 
countries. Tliis Public Law 480 served two pur- 
poses: first, it assisted American Agriculture and 
the American Taxpayer by providing an outlet for 
our farms’ surplus and costly storage. And, on the 
other hand, it was a humanitarian effort to feed 
the himgry and possibly the economical develop- 
ment of the poor nations. It has been one of the 
most popular and successful programs ever au- 
thorized by Congress. 

G. 1959 Amendments to Public Law 480. Pro- 
viding long-term credit to foreign nations for dol- 
lars purchase of surplus commodities. 

H. 1961 Experiment Food Stamp Program. 

I. 1964 Amendments to the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram, Effects of setting the program on a perma- 
nent basis. 

Donated Food Programs in Texas. 

In 1953 the 53th Texas Legislature, under House 
Bill 441, provided the authority for the present 
operation of the Donated Food Program in Texas. 
At that time a new commodity division was created 
under the State Department of Public Welfare to 
adniinistrate such a program. Mr. William H. 
Herdon has been the director since 1953. The State 
has sixteen district offices with headquarters at 



Austin, Texas. Presently 91 countries out of the 
254 are participating in the Donated Food Pro- 
grams The four largest programs in Texas are 
being operated in Harris County with 20,000 in- 
dividual caseload; Dallas County with 16,000 in- 
dividual caseload; San Antonio, Texas, with 
10,437 and the City of Laredo and Webb County 
with 10,000 individual caseload. Almost all pro- 
grams in Texas are sponsored by the counties with 
four exceptions, three of which are city-sponsored 
and they are— San Antonio, Crystal City, Asher- 
ton, and — the fourth being Ijaredo, the only joint 
City-County Operation. 

Out of the 254 counties in Texas, fifty counties 
have 25% or more Spanish surname population. 
They include El Paso, Hudsapeth, Culberson, Jeff 
Davis, Presidio, Keeves, Brewster, Pecos, Terrel, 
Crockett, Sutton, Valverde, Edwards, Kinney, 
Dvalde, Medina, Bexar, Wilson, Karnes, Goliad, 
Eefugio, Calhoun, Aransas, San Patricio, Nueces, 
Kleberg, Kenedy, Willacy, Cameron, Hidalgo, 
Starr, Jim Hogg, Brooks, Jim Wells, Duval, Za- 
pata, Webb, Bee, Live Oak, McMullen, La Salle, 
Dimmit, Maverick, Zavala, Frio, Atascosa, Hays, 
Comal, Guadalupe, and Caldwell. 

In comparison to the 50 counties of prominent 
Spanish surname, only 20 counties are taking ad- 
vantage of the Donated Food Program. They are: 
Valverde, Kinney, Maverick, Zavala, Dimmit, 
Bexar, Webb, Duval, Jim Wells, Bee, San Patricio, 
Nueces, Kleberg, Brooks, Jim Hogg, Zapata, 
Starr, Hidalgo, Cameron, and Kenedy. 

Eight other counties are participating in the 
Stamp Food Program. They are : El Paso, Huds- 
path, Culberson, Jeff Davis, Presidio, Brewster, 
Pecos and Terrel, thus bringing the total of coun- 
ties participating in the Donated Food Program 
and Stamp Program to 28 counties. 

The 22 counties not participating in this pro- 
gram are: Keeves, Crockett, Sutton, Edwards, 
Uvalde, Medina, Frio, La Salle, Hays, Comal, 
Atascosa, McMullen, Willacy, Live Oak, Aransas, 
Refugio, Calhoun, Goliad, Karnes, Wilson, Guad- 
alupe, Caldwell, and Kenedy under emergency 
basis. The total population for the above counties 
is 282,749 of which 25% or more are of Spanish 
surname. 

In South Texas and the Rio Grande Valley area, 
the most concentrated area of Mexican American, 
almost all Counties are participating in the Food 
Program. This is under the Supervision of Mrs. 



Lorene Self, who has been instrumental in the 
large percentage of active programs in that area. 
Her district consists of 21 counties, out of which 
14 counties are participating in the Donated Food 
Program. They consist of Bee, Cameron, Brooks, 
Duval, Hidalgo, Jim Hogg, Jim Wells, Kleberg, 
San Patricio, Starr, Webb, Zapata, Nueces, and 
Kenedy. Kenedy county is presently operating a 
Donated Food Progi*am on an emergency basis due 
to Hurricane Beulah and there are good possibili- 
ties that the program will continue on a permanent 
basis. 

Right now the only county in the Rio Grande 
Vallejo area that is not participating in the 
Donated Food Program is Willacy County. The 
latest record shows Willacy with a 1960 total popu- 
lation of 2^ 081, native-born with 13,044, foreign- 
born white 2,219 N^roes 105. A school enrollment 
of 5,453, employed labor force of 6,260 and a 
median income of $2,902. 

It is of importance for us to review why less than 
50% of the counties with 25% or more people with 
Spanish surnames are not providing their com- 
munity with the Food Distribution Program. The 
reason may vary in some counties, but one that will 
stand out above the others is the negative attitude 
of local political subdivisions in carrying out their 
responsibilities to the people they are intended to 
serve. They usually deny this and will defend their 
position with the excuse of too high a cost to oper- 
ate such a program or the denial of the need of 
such a program in their counties. Some of the valid 
problems facing small counties in their decision 
to accept such a program are the cost involved in 
transporting commodities from district distribu- 
tion points and the cost involved in storage. 

Other problems are also evident in some counties 
that are operating a Food Distribution Program 
which limits the participation of individuals and 
families. The main problem is the discretional 
power of local political subdivision to lower the 
standards of eligibility as set by the State Office. 
The two requirements most frequently used to 
limit participation of individuals in the program 
are US. Citizenship and the lowering of the 
monthly income level. Other means of restricting 
the individual are resident requirements on sea- 
sonal workers (migrants) and the refusal of some 
counties to accept referrals from the State Public 
Welfare Office as eligible for commodities. 

In order to facilitate the acceptance of this pro- 
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gram and increase the number of participants, 
several reccmmendations are submitted for 3 ’our 
consideration: 

A. We need to recognize the importance of our 
agriculture abundance as a valuable asset and our 
intention to use it as a weapon in the war on 
poverty. 

B. TTe need to increase our emphasis on nutri- 
tional standards in the Donated Food Program. 
We can vastly improve the nutritional value of our 
School Lunch Program and other food assistance 
programs if we increiise the protein portion. 

C. We need authority to x^urchase a broader 
range of pir^tein food such as beef and eggs. It 
would also strengthen the agricultural econoin}’. 

D. We need to emphasize the advantages of 
joint operation by city and county goveniment. 
This type of operation provides for better cen- 
tralized control of operation, minimizes duplica- 
tion of services, and permits the sharing of cost on 
a 50-50 basis between City and County Gov- 
ernment. 

E. We need to increase the number of commod- 
ities that can be distributed in the Welfare Distri- 
bution Centers to the needy people. 

F. We need to increase the rate of issue on cer- 
tain commodities in relationship to their usage in 
a specific area. 

G. We need to eliminate the discretional clause 
from the standard of eligibility as established by 
the State. This would present a uniform set of 
rules that would permit the maximum number of 
individuals and families to participate. 

H. We need to provide provisions for additional 
assistance from the Federal Government to coun- 
ties imable to defray expenses on storage and 
transportation cost to and from district storage 
location. 

I. We need to promote a strong line of communi- 
cation that would channel necessary information 
to the average citizens, thus creating an awareness 
of such a program in the local level. 

J. We need to promote an educational program 
in cooperation with other agencies to assist the 
recipients in making better use of their commodi- 
ties. Several agencies through which aid can 
be received are the local-county agent, the Public 
School System, the Home Economics Program, 
City or County Health Department, Neighbor- 
hood Centers under O.E.O. Programs, and classes 
through the Vista Program. The two agencies 



which have produced great results in that area are 
the County Home Demonstration Agent and the 
Home Economics Program in the Public Sys- 
tem. Our County Agent, through the Home Eco- 
nomics Program, has helped families in nutri- 
tional needs along with selections, preservation, 
and prex>aration of food. Further help has been 
directed towards helx>ing the need 3 ' famil 3 ' in prep- 
aration and distribiiticm of recipes both in Eng- 
lish and Spanish. With the cooperation of the 
Home Economics Department of the Public 
School System we have been able to reach a large 
percentage of children whose parents are recipi- 
ents of commodities. 

K. L. J. Christen Jurdor High School Pilot 
HomemoJeers course 

A special home-economics class, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Margarita Kubio Gbrza, was initiated 
as part of the L. J. Christen Jr. High School cur- 
riculum on September 1, 1967. This is the only 
course of its kind being taught in Laredo and in 
the entire state of Texas (to our knowledge) . It is 
a pilot program in the experimental stage, but al- 
ready specific goals and objectives have been set. 
Tlie directors themselves are experimenting, using 
practical “daily life” experiences as an integral 
part of the course, writing day-by-day lesson plans 
of everything being done. 

This “Better Life Lab” is designed for girls in 
the 7tli and 8th grades who have reached 15-18 
years of age and who in all probability, due to 
their low income family bracket and lack of family 
guidance, will not continue their formal educa- 
tion through high school. Kecords show that 
many girls in this particular age group do not 
continue their education beyond the 8th or 9th 
grade levels. Becords also show that an impres- 
sive nimiber of these girls leave school to assume 
the role of housewives. This lab is designed to pro- 
vide a practical accelerated program in Home 
Economics that will help them be better prepared 
to assume their role as housewives. Many of them 
when married, will remain in the same low income 
bracket. 

The initial phase of the lab is concentrating on 
how these girls look now and how they will look 
or should look later in order that a good marriage 
be assured. A unit on “Total Grooming” is under- 
way, stressing good health habits, body cleanliness, 
hair care, prox>er dress, prox>er make-up, and 
proper behavior. 
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To initiate this unit, the girls’ w«ght and height 
measurements were taken and comments in gen- 
eral appearance were given. The girk are truly 
strivi ng to improve their appearance. To culminate 
t.hig unit a specialized beautician in Laredo has 
accepted an invitation and will demonstrate 
proper hair care and proper hair styles for this 
age group- She will then proceed to give individ- 
ual consultations, suggesting and in some cases 
actually doing, what ^e thinks benefits a partic- 
ular girl. Age and facial features are of utmost im- 
portance- She will stress practical haircuts and 
hairdoes that the girls themselves can take care 
of in their own homes. 

Following this grooming unit, a cooking lab will 
be in operation with the aid of the Laredo Sur- 
plus Commodity Agency- These students will re- 
ceive training in the preparation of meals using 
these commodities which are made available to 
families of a low income bracket. In addition the 
girls will receive training in preparing a variety 
of food and meals conunonly found in their own 
(Mexican) homes of said bracket. Such foods will 
include flour and com tortillas, vermicelli, rice, 
puddings, and ground meat dishes. Other units 
will concentrate on a practical sewing program. 
Girls will receive training in mending sheets, socks 
and other such domestic articles, in being able to 
read and follow a basic pattern, in being able to 
use a sewing machine, home nursing, home and 
family care (budgeting and purchasing), and 
child development (stressing care of a newborn 
baby) - This pilot program is receiving funds from 
the liredo Homemaking Annual Budget provided 
for by the Laredo Independent School District. 

An units will be covered with one general ob- 
jective in mind, these girls are being prepared to 
take care of their own future homes and their fu- 
ture families. 

Food Starri'p Program 

Background. During the 1930’s a Food Stamp 
Program was initiated by the Federal Government 
with local sponsorship and financing which was 
the forerunner of our present Food Stamp Pro- 
gram. Under the old program, counties or groups 
of contiguous counties operating a Food Stamp 
Program were required to put up a revolving fimd 
which was used in the operation of the Food Stamp 
Program to purchase the Food Stamps from the 
Federal Government. The revolving fund was in 



turn reimbursed as the Food Stamps were sold to 
eli^ble Program participants. 

There was also a provision whereby stamps pur- 
chasing requirements were based on family size, 
income, and an evolvement of bonus coupons to 
enable the eligible participants to make their food 
dollars go further. The pro, gram in general be- 
came operative in only a limited number of local- 
ities in the State and was phased out after Pearl 
Harbor- 

The present Day Stamp Program was author- 
ized by Congr ess on a pilot basis and was initiated 
in eight localities over the United States in mid- 
1961. The program continued on a pilot basis until 
August, 1964, at which time congressional en- 
actment of the Food Stamp Act of 1964 had the 
effect of putting the Program on a permanent 
basis. Although this program was put into opera- 
tion with the probability of replacing the Food 
Commodity Distribution Program, in a five year 
period its acceptance at least in Texas has been 
rather slow. From all indications Congressional 
appropriations for the program will be from year 
to year and will limit the length or extent of pro- 
grams desired by states and local political sub- 
divisions. Here it should be pointed out that a 
Commodity Distribution Program and a Food 
Stamp Program may not be operated simultane- 
ously in the same locality. 

In Texas on October 1, 1965, Tarrant County 
was selected as a site for a pilot project for the 
Stamp Program with the idea of increasing the 
adequacy of the diet of the needy and low income 
families. The philosophy of this program is based 
on the active participation of the recipient to ac- 
tually make a cash purchase of a portion of the 
coupons, for which he is eligible to receive free of 
cost bonus coupons enabling him to buy more food. 
Coupons thus issued may be used to purchase only 
non-imported edible food items at participating 
merchants. 

As of this year, there are four Food Stamp Pro- 
grams being administered in Texas. The first, of 
course, was the initial program at Ft. Worth, 
Texas with, a caseload of 2,227 households. Next is 
El Paso with a caseload approximately 1,982 
households, a multi-county operation consisting 
of seven counties with a caseload of 923 house- 
holds, and another program at Clarkville, Texas. 
The multi-county operation consists of Hudspeth, 
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Culberson, Pecos, Terrel, Brewster, Presidio, Jeff 
Davis. 

General Requirements 

As in the distribution Program of Donated 
Commodities to needy persons, standards are set 
by the State Welfare Agenc}^ and approved by 
U.S.D.A. for determining the initial and continu- 
ing eligibility of participants. This standard must 
be in keeping with and must come within the lim- 
itations imposed by the state in the operation 
of the federally aided assistance programs. Public 
Assistance workers of the State Welfare Depart- 
ment will actually certify their respective case- 
load to participate in the Food Stamp Program. 

Additional workers will be employed in deter- 
mining eli^bilify of Ifon-Public assistance house- 
holds. They must be employed and paid by the 
State Welfare Department, under the same per- 
sonnel standards, merits system requirements, and 
receive the same salary and fringe benefits as do the 
regular Public Assistance workers. 

Federal Funds are available through the De- 
partment of Agriculture to meet a part of the cost 
of determining the initial and continuing eligibil- 
ity of Non-Public assistance household. 

The formula used is as follows : 

(1) One half the cost of the salaries of workers 
employed to determine eligibility for Non-Public 
assistance cases. 

(2) One half the cost of the salary for the super- 
vision of such workers. 

(3) One half of the cost of the official travel 
reimbursement for such workers and supervisor (s) 
plus 25% of the sum of the salary and travel 
matching. 

(4) The Federal Government also absorbs the 
co^ of the bonus coupons given with each pur- 
chase. 

In addition to the workers and supervisory staff 
positions there must also be provision made for 
the necessary clerical personnel and for one or more 
cashiers and receptionist to operate the coupon 
sale or issuance part of the program. Federal 
matching funds for program opeartion are not 
available for the above position or for any other 
item of expenses. 

Advantages of the Food Stomp Program 

(1) Aimed at increasing the quantitative and 
nuitritional adequacy of the diets of low income 
households. 



(2) More active participation of the recipient in 
the actual purchase of food. 

(3) Purchase of food items which are accept- 
able to all members of the household and in such 
quantities as they are needed or can be afforded. 

(4) Food purchasing as needed and in such 
quanities as can be handled readily in addition to 
taking advantage of the weekend specials. 

(5) New money being brought into the city and/ 
or county economy. 

(6) Create friendly relationship atmosphere 
with the retail establishment. 

In the brief study of the Food Stamp Program, 
I can foresee some factors which can be instru- 
mental in preventing the acceptance of such pro- 
gram over the Commodity Distribution Program. 

Primarily will be the problem of Shite Funds 
not being available to help defray some of the 
coimty and/or cify cost. Secondly, the partial par- 
ticipation of the Federal Government on the cost 
of the workers and supervisors needed for such 
operation. Furthermore, the nonexisting funds on 
the total cost of clerical personnel, cashiers and re- 
ceptionist is not available. In addition, the spon- 
soring City or County will also provide the neces- 
sary cost to support additional incidental expenses 
and provides office space and equipment, utilities, 
telephone, and forms. 

Although under the Commodity Distribution 
Program the sponsoring City or County is pro- 
viding the operation cost such as storage, office 
space, equipment and utilities, it is not required 
to meet the State standard of salaries as required 
under the Stamp Food Program. 

Under the Commodity Distribution Program the 
sponsoring County or City is permitted to operate 
the program within its financial mean (i) as long 
as the standard of eligibility set by the State Of- 
fice is met. 

Another reason for the slow acceptance of the 
Stamp Program could be the loss of identity as a 
locally supported Welfare Program, as in the case 
of the Donated Food Program. 

Furthermore, in Counties with high rate of Non- 
Public assistance cas^, the number of workers 
required to handle such caseloads will probably be 
more than are presently employed by the local 
sponsoring agency. This would be necessary in 
order to meet the requirements as set by the State, 
requiring the workers employed to determine 
eligibility of Non-Public assistance households to 
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carry a caseload approximately the size of the 
caseload carried by an adult worker in the Public 
Assistance Program. Here again the local sponsor- 
ing agent under the Commodity Distribution Pro- 
gram has no limitations as to the number of case 
workers to employ. 

Understanding that surplus conditions are not 
as they were back in 1950’.s, one of the reasons for 
putting the Commodity Distribution Program was 
to help keep the price of some commodity from 
being dropped out of the market. My recommenda- 
tion at the present time would be to study the 
feasibility of combining both programs, (The 
Donated Pood Program and Stamp Program) by 
which we can take the advantage of both programs 
and provide the needy families with a more bal- 
anced diet rich in nutrition value, and continue at 
the same time to make constructive use of our 
agriculture abundance. 

LuTioh Program 

Federal Aid to School Lunch Program began 
in 1936. At that time the Agriculture Department 
started to donate foods acquired under the surplus 
removal operation of Section 3£ to schools for use 
in the luncheon program. 

From 1943 to 1946 the Agriculture Department 
was able to provide a new type of aid under which 
Section 32 funds were used to make cash grants 
to schools to help them make local purchases of 
food for lunch programs. 

Tn 1946 the program was put on a new basis 
■with the passage of the National School Luncheon 
Program of 1946 Public Law" 79-396 which author- 
ized regular Federal appropriation for cash grants 
to the state for non-profit school lunch programs in 
public and private schools. Some State and local 
sources are required to match the Federal Funds. 

Tn Texas at the present time, we have 416 schools 
operating under Section 32 pro'vdsions and over 
3,000 schools under the National School Program 
(Sec. 6). The Luncheon Programs have been gen- 
erally accepted in South Texas and in the Pio 
Grande Valley. The majority of the school districts 
are aware of the program and have taken advan- 
tage of it. Although there still exists a very con- 
servative attitude on some of the school officials 
towards the participation in school luncheon 
program, some of the school districts believe that 
Federal jParticipation in any way is an encroach- 
ment in their area of responsibility, most com- 
monly referred as Government Control. 



There are some problems facing the school dis- 
trict and that j>riniarily is money. We all know 
the general financial picture of most school dis- 
tricts. Their demands are tremendous and barely 
in a position to meet the present commitments. So 
when confronted with the decision of providing 
Lunch Programs to the Community, they are faced 
with an additional expense of providing or 
constructing f exilities plus the cost of new equip- 
ment. Although limited financial assistance is 
available under Section 32 and the National School 
Lunch Program, it is not enough to induce school 
officials to immediately take advantage of the 
progmm. 

This problem may have been partially solved 
since 1965 with the passage of the Elementary and 
Secondary Act of 1965 under Title I. This Act 
has provided a source of revenue for the construc- 
tion of facilities and coverage of cost of some 
equipment. 

A situation concerning the disapproval of 
National School Luncheon Program in the San 
Antonio School District was brought to my atten- 
tion. Mr. Jesus Perez, Chairman of the Central 
G.I. Forum in San Antonio has been very active 
in trying to establish such a program since 1965. 

As the records now indicate, the San Antonio 
Independent School District is not participating in 
the Federal Lunch Program but only in the 
feeding program under Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. I don’t know all 
the facts surrounding the problem, but to a certain 
degree it qualifies my previous statement on the 
conservative attitude of some schools officials in 
the participation of the Luncheon Program. 

It is my understanding that the G.I. Forum is 
willing to operate such a program if the San 
Antonio School District will render such authority. 
Unless Congressional Legislation is enacted to 
provide authority for other agencies other than 
school district to supervise such programs, this 
avenue of approach will be long and complicated. 
The best approach will be to convince the school 
district officials to operate such a program with 
the assurance of additional financial help from 
Title I. 

My main recommendation would be the avail- 
ability of additional funds for construction of 
facilities to school districts unable to meet such 
financial commitments. To promote an effective 



parent-school relationship, a concentrated effort 
must be made by the school to inform, include, 
and involve the local parents in the knowledge of 
assistance programs available and also the possi- 
bility of increasing the items available under Sec- 
tion 32 and Section Yl, should be explored. 

Donated F oods for Disasters 

It is sensible to know before hand where to turn 
for help should National Disaster, storms, fire, 
flood, drought, earthquake, tidal wave, avalanche 
or hurricane, strike our community. 

In this respect, the U.S.D.A. has been one of 
many agencies through which assistance is made 
available to victims of disaster and in particular, 
our recent Beulah Hurricane. 

Last month. South Texas had the worst disaster 
in the liistory under Hurricane Beulah. Again, as 
in other past disasters, the IJ.S.D.A. was available 
through its donated food program to immediately 
assist in the care and feeding of thousands of 
victims of Hurricane Beulah. Such victims were 
getting the largest supply of U.S.D.A. food stock 
ever shipped in Texas during a National Disaster. 

The reason for such an effective operation was 
the preparedness which the Department has taken 
to meet such emergency. Tliey have guide lines for 
State and local officials to follow. Also our State 
office under Mr. Herndon has also implemented 
such guide lines that practically all red tape is 
eliminated in securing the donated food for any 
disaster. 



Furthermore, field officials from the Department 
and State were at the disaster area determining 
the situation and making arrangements for im- 
mediate shipments of all type of commodity 
available from the Department supplies stock. 

Much of the food going to the Bio Grande V alley 
came through the Department of Public "Welfare 
Distribution Centers at Corpus Cliristi where both 
Mrs. Lorene Self and her staff worked around the 
clock to unload incoming box cars and speed the 
food by plane, helicopter, truck, or rail to the 
Valley. 

Since so many Rio Grande Valley people were 
without fuel or pure water, food that could be 
eaten “as is” dominated the IJ.S.D.A. shipments 
included canned chopped meat, cheese, peanut but- 
ter and raisins. In addition, there were dried beans, 
frozen juice, dry milk, rice, rolled wheat, rolled 
oats, flour, and lard. 

All of our requests are channeled through the 
Texas Department of Public Welfare which han- 
dles the distribution of IJ.S.D.A. and donated 
food by plane, helicopter, truck, or rail to the 
around 50 carloads of food, enough to feed about 
100,000 people for several weeks, were moved to the 
Rio Grande Valley. 

In addition, the U.S.D.A. will be providing iui- 
ther assistance to Rio Grande Valley victuns 
through crop insurance, emergency loans, cost 
sharing programs to help restore and conserve 
disaster-stricken land, emergency livestock, feed 
program, and advice on the best ways to avoid or 
alleviate effects of the disaster. ■ 
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Agricultural Research and the Orientation of the Department of Agriculture 

i>y 

AT.Tix Mercdke 

Dh'eGtoTf So7n/& EducatioTi Lwelihood PTogTwni 



Mr . Secretary, may I take this opportumty to 
tlia.TiV President Johnson, first for providing an 
avenue for listening to the concerns of the Mexi- 
can American population of the United States and 
for devoting specific attention and time to the 
problems and to possible solutions of these prob- 
lems. I also thank the Cabinet Officers, Sergeant 
Shriver and Mr. Ximenes for taking time and at- 
tention from their many other problems to focus 
on the Mexican Ajiierican community during a 
time when it seems that attention to the social and 
economic problems of the deprived people of tliis 
country seem to be an impopular political position. 
I personally wish to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion to President Johnson for the opportunity to 
present my humble recommendations for possible 
solutions. I further thank the President and Cabi- 
net Secretaries for the creation of the Inter- 
Aigency Committee on Mexican-Ajnerican Afiairs. 
I strongly recommend its continued support. I 
congratulate this administration for giving recog- 
nition to such people as Ur. Hector Garcia, Mr. 
Vicente Ximenes, and maay other Mexican 
Americans for the talents that these people bring 
to bear on the many problems that have long been 
ignored, many of the problems which the Mexican 
American community has suffered alone and 
quietly. I believe that we are fortunate in that with 
time, attention and resources devoted to the solu- 
tion of these problems there is yet time enough to 
bring about a betterment of life in order to bring 
this large segment of the American population to 
the fulfillment of the American dream and yet 
maintain the pride, the language and values of the 
Mexican American culture in a constructive, posi- 
tive fashion. 



The topic that I have been assigned and one 
wliich is of real interest to me is “Agricultural Pe- 
search and the Orientation of the Department of 
Agriculture.” Perhaps it interests me greatly be- 
cause I was born and raised in a rural community 
which is largely a Mexican American community 
whose life blood stems from a rural economic bap. 
Because the Department cf Agriculture has its 
prime concerns in the development of agricultural 
activities and the improvement of rural areas 
through increasing productivity and the better- 
ment of life, my discussion is limited to developing 
and imj)roving the social and economic bases for 
these rural areas. Also because the Mexican Ameri- 
ican community is extremely well represented in 
the rural communities of the Southwest, recom- 
mendations that I include in this paper, I hope wiU 
be of some assistance to people in rural commum- 
ties throughout the country, including the Indian 
and the Negro population, but, especially the rural 
Mexican American. At all times, it must be under- 
stood that any program designed for the purpose 
of providing an improved means of living for any 
people must first of all address itself to values, 
attitudes, and the culture of those people. 

Heretofore, the Spanish speaking people of the 
Southwest have not been recognized as a group of 
people needing special attention. This has been a 
critical oversight. You are correct in your decision 
that if agencies are to. succeed in their efforts with 
the culturally different they must also respond to 
the Spanish speaking needs and values. In a sense, 
what I am saying here is that much more tl^n 
technical competence is necessary in dealing with 
a group of people whose values and culture are 
distinct, and consequently this difference affects 



their ability to conceptualize the technological 
aspects. In Kew Mexico where large concentrations 
of small farms, primarily held by Spanish speak- 
ing people of rural New ^lexico, are grossly under- 
utilized — often not producing more than $25.00 
per acre — ^it has become increasingl 3 ’ clear within 
the past few years that such under-utilization does 
not have to exist, that technologies are available 
which can produce upwards of $250.00 to $400.00 
per acre on the same land. 

Tn these rural areas to site some examples of 
economic deprivation, within Mora County 60/< 
of the population earns less than $3,000 per family 
and in Taos County the picture is much the same 
as it is in several other counties of the state. Yet, 
by involving the small land owmers in improving 
the productivity of their land, it is not inconceiv- 
able that within three (3) years more than 60^f 
of the population of Mora County could be making 
more than $3,000. 1 might indicate that the same 
phenomenon of small laud holdings also exists 
through the country in other areas. There are great 
varieties of crops which can be grown in small 
plots and which are not subsidized by federal pay- 
ments, but which are also compatible with the 
small holdings and available labor supply pro- 
vided by the rural families. Through the joining 
together of several small farms in production and 
in marketing, some of the advantages of commer- 
cial farming can be obtained. The wide variety of 
crops, primarily truck garden crops, can be grown 
for a market which exists in the State of New 
Mexico today. This proposition is based on the fact 
that today an excess of 70% of all the foodstuffs 
consumed in the State are imported. 

During the past few months the Home Educa- 
tion Livelihood Program with some assistance 
from the Extension Service and other Department 
of Agriculture agencies has been able to involve 
migrants with small subsistence plots in Mora, 
Penasco, and Anton Chico in growing successfully 
cash crops of high quality, cabbage, turnips, pota- 
toes, and com of different varieties. This demon- 
stration evidences that not only the feeble efforts 
which HELP has attempted will produce results. 
But, far more significantly would be moving the 
demonstration and experimental plots of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and state colleges from a 
pseudo-laboratory project to the small fields to 
encourage the small farmer to increase his income 
from his own land. Even though some subsidy 



money may be expended, the i*esults are certain to 
bring forth the benefits of improved earnings. 
Through this past summer, this group of small 
farmers involved themselves m learning about im- 
proved varieties of crops, planting them, cultivat- 
ing them, and marketing them through a variety of 
market avenues: including the wholesale produce 
market, retail outlets, institutional selling and di- 
rect sales. It is hoped, and we have some evidence 
to support hope, that other communities, such as 
Tierra Amarilla, are picking up our experience 
on their own. I present this suggestion first because 
it seems to me that this one approach can succeed 
and bring almost immediate results. I would also 
recommend that the Department of Agriculture 
begin to coordinate with agencies other than the 
Department of Agriculture and then directly with 
farmers, to utilize the experience and outreach 
wliich other agencies have obtained. (To some ex- 
tent this is now being done through TAPS.) 

Of major importance and my second recom- 
mendation stemming from the same root is the 
study of the effect of federal land on the small 
farmer. Traditionally, the small farmers in rural 
New Mexico have depended on gmzing lands as a 
means of supplementing their own small private 
land holdings. During the past few years it has 
become an accepted fact that the present land con- 
dition of federal lands cannot support an increased 
livestock population. There are many who disagree 
with this position, and perhaps at times, with some 
justification, but no one can deny that land, both 
federal and private, needs an aggressive far reach- 
ing program of re-seeding, re- vegetation and ero- 
sion control. It has been estimated by Burma & 
Williams that such practit » can increase ten-fold 
the carrying capacity of the grazing lands of both 
Eio Arriba and Taos Counties (New Mexico). 
Tliis applies to other rural counties. The impor- 
tance of federal land, for livestock, especially small 
livestock, can be realized only when one considers 
that in many counties in the western states over 
50% of the land is under federal control but is 
increasingly receiving greater attention in terms 
of its resources largely for recreational use, at 
times, it seems at the expense of the basic needs of 
people who depend on it for fulfilling those needs. 

I would remind you that the present policy 
under study by the Department of Agriculture 
allows $1,235, 82B to be obligated to land manage- 
ment for recreational purposes in New Mexico, 
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while JTLtfrely $240,000 is obligated for range and 
re vegetation and less than half, $443,000 has been 
obligated for soil and water management. Tliese 
are stark facts justifying the need for re-study of 
Xjresent expenditure policies and resource alloca- 
tion when taking seriously the plight of the rural 
Mexican American. In the other Southwestern 
states this same disproportionate spending is tak- 
ing place. In Arizona, California, and Colorado 
anywhere from twice to fourteen times as much 
budget is allocated for recre:ition as for develop- 
ment of range land and re- vegetation. In addition, 
with all the emphasis placed on wild life preserva- 
tion and conservation education, the majority of 
population in and around the wilderness areas are 
generally not touched by recreation opportunities 
and the actual obligations for budgets to promote 
wild life preservation and soil and water manage- 
ment are markedly lower than the vast amounts ex- 
pended for recreational facilities. Considering the 
backlog of needs for re-vegetation, re-seeding, ero- 
sion control, brush thimiing and timber manage- 
ment as Indicated in Rural People in the Am£rican 
Economy, Agriculturdl Economic Report ^tOl, 
and project plans by the Forest Service a great 
deal could be done quickly in the training of soil 
conservationists of an indigenous variety to im- 
prove the valuable economic resource which federal 
land represents in these rural counties. Involve- 
ment of the indigenous population in an aggres- 
sive program to improve the present over-grazed 
and eroded condition of federal land is imperative. 

Over the next ten (10) years it is not inconceiv- 
able that many of the emplojanent problems of the 
rural Spanish speaking population can be partially 
resolved by luidertaking a program of employment 
and training in soil and water conservation, which 
will result in the net addition in land and water 
resources of the country. Tlie program should be 
comprehensive in its attempt to improve water 
shed areas, to improve the grazing potential of the 
land and to improve its potential for timber 3 uelds. 
Such a program would make much more sense than 
the building of huge multi-million dollar dams for 
erosion and flood control which will become ob- 
solete in a span of 30 to 40 years. Such a program 
would return to the country almost indefinitely 
those resources which are most critically needed. 
Such a program would add greater value for rec- 
reation and wildlife purposes in relatively few 
years. The whole area of wildlife, watershed 



improvement and grazing would be much better 
served by ielallvely few million dollars as com- 
pared to one hundred million dollar programs of 
flood control and soil erosion control. At the same 
time the serious unemployment problems which 
plague the Spanish speaking population in ISTew 
Mexico, rural Arizona, and other Southwestern 
states would begin to be solved and a manpower 
source, scientifically trained and sensitive to con- 
servation would result. A secondary part of this 
recommendation is the imperative and comprehen- 
sive review of land use policies and their effect 
on the economic base of the rural community. Such 
a review should involve not only employees of the 
Department of Agriculture but should involve 
private individuals knowledgeable in problems of 
both the people and the land. Such a comprehen- 
sive review should then be used as a base upon 
which future policies of the Department of Agri- 
culture will evolve: namely, a greater understand- 
ing on the part of the local population of the goals 
and policies which presently exists and the agen- 
cies’ understanding of problems of the people. 

I would recommend that that research is criti- 
cally needed concerning programs undei the De- 
partment of Agriculture. A study designed to 
identify the communication barrier impinging on 
the Mexican American who is totally unaware of 
potential programs provided by the Department 
of Agriculture. It is necessary that this research 
program concern itself with one, the lack of knowl- 
edge of these programs, two, ways in which the 
existing programs can be introduced in the areas 
where legal blocks to land use stand in the way 
of operational programs for soil conservation and 
three, the extent and severity of such blocks. A 
research program which would be designed to col- 
lect information relative to the proportion of the 
people of Spanish speaking descent who own land 
resources and to determine knowledgeability of 
agricultural programs is important. 

The subject of communication with the cul- 
turally different, and undereducated, culturally 
deprived adults is a vast subject, about which the 
Home Education Livelihood Program, like others, 
is still learning. To explain more fully my 
reference to this subject, I will offer some examples 
of ways to overcome this communication barrier. 
This will in no way exhaust the subject or even 
serve as a short course in educating the under- 
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educated adult, but it will serve to ^ve credence 
to my concern. 

During the time that HELP has been in opera- 
tion we have discovered through as cai*eful an 
understanding as possible of the cultural back- 
ground of the Spanish speaking American that 
some meaningful things can be done to ox>en levels 
of communication and become a working partner 
with the underpri\*ileged. Some of these are: 

1. Abandon as much of the role of the authority 
figure over subject people as possible. We all have 
a tendency to let our professionalism overtake us 
and get in the way of our relat ing to other persons. 
In the case of the non-English speaking persons 
this can become a serious barrier. The whole ex- 
perience of hearing and understanding and doing 
is quite a threat in itself, without throwing in the 
way the role of the dignified and pompous author 
it-y symbol. Extension and Demonstration agents 
as well as teachers and Poverty Workers have this 
problem, and it cuts down on any real communica- 
tion out of fear and fear of failure immediately. 

2. Speak to the people in language and concepts 
that are meaningful. We all have jargon for our 
trade, but we seldom ask whether the layman or 
nonprofessionai understand what we say. For the 
well-educated but uninformed person this becomes 
a challenge to ask questions or read in order to 
comprehend. But to the under-educated, non-Eng- 
lish speaker this becomes an impossible barrier. 
Since it is senseless for him to try to follow the 
high-somiding phrases and strange words, he 
simply leaves the speaker and nods politely. We 
may condemn liim for this, but think seriously- - 
who is trying to communicate and who is to he 
condemned? To carry this one step further; what 
is to keep the communicator from speaking and 
writing in the language which the subject best 
understands? There is still a strong opjjosition to 
using anything but English in this land of 
pluralistic society. Some have learned that this is 
a very naive approach to some very critical social 
and economic problems — ^but the mistake goes on. 

3. Another quite simple soimding but not so 
simple technique is to use material which speaks 
to the functional needs and interests of the rural, 
undereducated adult. As I say, it sounds simple. 
But, most materials, educational or otherwise are 
geared for the middle class American. They pre- 
suppose certain experiences with objects, places 
and times which the isolated Mexican American 



farmer and farm worker most generally does not 
know. Too often the same language barrier and 
jargon problem is present. We have discovered 
that when it comes to audio-visual material and 
simple pamphlets that men in double breasted busi- 
ness suits, carrying attache cases, talking over 
urban development projects soil conservation plans 
do not have gieat Impact upon the rural, under- 
privileged population. In turn, we need appro- 
priate aids for commimication for the job we are 
trying to undertake, which do relate to the rural 
poor, and which do provide mformation about 
their agricultural and domestic problems. Perhaps, 
we should listen to their problems as they view 
them and temporarily abandon our institutional 
orientation. 

4. If we are truly concerned about the com- 
munication problem and educational lag of the 
rural adult, it is worth very serious consideration 
that a page be taken from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity book to begin training sub-profes- 
sional persons w'ho can communicate with this 
population, and secondly, to move our operations 
to where the action is rather than expecting the 
action to come to us. Those working with this 
population have testified that sub-professionals 
are most often more effective in teaching and lis- 
tening than the old-line professional. It certainly 
has been evidenced that programs and services in 
the target areas have effect while demonstration 
projects or removed experimentation stations 
rarely reach the people in desperate need. 

A great deal of research need exists to attempt 
to determine new ways of brin^g new technology 
to the small farmer. If one looks at the research 
activ ities going on at state universities and schools 
of agriculture one finds a great deal of assistance 
that is being provided through federal subsidies 
to improve the technological level and to mechanize 
agricultural crops. Within recent years mechani- 
zation of the tomato has arrived. The cotton has 
gone the mechanistic way, as well as potatoes, 
sugar, beets, onions, and all largely subsidized 
through the Department of Agriculture grants. 
Much of this research benefits mostly the corpo- 
rate farm. It is time now to provide the same assist- 
ance to the Spanish speaking rural population of 
the Southwest who tends to be a small farmer and 
farm worker. 

With regard to one of the most dynamic pro- 
grams of education that the Department of Agri- 
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culture has underwritten, the Estension Service 
should receive some attention and review. An out- 
standing characteristic of the Extension Ser\ ice is 
its cooperative nature. It is largely cooperatively 
financed, that is, the county, sUite, and federal gov- 
ernments participate in financing the extension 
service in a given county. Yet, in those areas which 
are the most severely depressed, we find one or two 
extension agents spread in a county like Kio Ar- 
riba, which is larger than the State of Connecticut. 
Thus we find extension agents in the highest con- 
centrations in the cities. Yot the vast rural regions 
of our comitry. TTe find that there are few, if any, 
home demonstration agents in the rural counties. 
As a result we find that extension agents and home 
demonstration agents provide little if any assist- 
ance to the agricultural migrant farm worker, who 
in the Southwest is largely Mexican American and 
rural. Therefore, if the needs of the Mexican 
American rural population are to be sen*ed by the 
Department of Agriculture programs re-defini- 
tion of its ervice must be made. Or as an alterna- 
tive additional funding should be provided to the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to mobilize the 
technology of the Department of Agriculture to the 
rural areas so that extension services will ade- 
quately reach the Spanish speaking. 

During the past year. Title III-B in the State of 
New Mexico has served over four thousand migrant 
and seasonal farm workers. Large numbers have 
been served in Arizona, thousands have been 
served in Texas, California, and Colorado, but 
mostly not by the Department of Agriculture. So 
it seems that in the economic picture of agriculture 
not all the factors of production are recei\dng their 
proportionate share of attention. We have pro- 
vided managerial assistance to farmers. We have 
provided financial assistance to the entrepreneur- 
ing farmers. We provide technological and capital 
assistance, but we have given little or no attention 
to the factor of labor. In "vdew of the increased 
mechanization of the American farm, and espe- 
cially the large one, which in recent years has 
produced 70% of the crop by 12% of the farms, we 
must give attention to the low income farmer and 
to the low income laborer in the Southwest. 

In the area of rural housing which is a concern 
of the Department of Agriculture it is necessary 
to attempt to find the means to assist the rural 
Mexican Americaii. resident in understanding pro- 
grams of financial assistance for housing improve- 



ment and iiicume impro\ ement. During the past 
year, w e have become increasingly concerned that 
present lending policies of the Department of 
Agriculture for rural housing require a level of 
ilncome w hich many, many Mexican Americtms of 
the Southwest just do not possess. A family of six 
with a $2,000 income has no repayment capacity 
according to present criteria. Yet the need for 
improved housing in rural areas is critical. Self- 
IIeli> programs have been initiated in several 
Southw estcni states. Like the present, lending jjro- 
grams, they also have restrictions which keep them 
from helping the poorest of the poor. More aggres- 
sive attempts on the pait of the Department of 
Agriculture to initiate farmworker housing is 
necessary. 

One further concern of the Department of Agri- 
culture should be the question of what happens to 
the farm laborer as he gets automated out of exist- 
ence in terms of his opportunity to earn wdiatever 
livelihood, limited as it is, he has been able to 
obtain. He tends to be severely undereducated and 
untrained. Is anybody giving concern to this 
individual? 

I propose that fully supported education and 
training programs be initiated during the off 
season for the Mexican-American rural poor, who 
as a worker and small farmer receives no unem- 
ployment, disability compensation, or pension 
plans, but does receive low wages. I propose that 
the Department of Agriculture become as forceful 
in pursuing NLRA coverage for farmworkers as 
it has been in helping to increase the benefits to 
farmers. 

I would propose, as a final recommendation, that 
the Department of Agriculture should extend its 
prevailing w’age concepts, which presently apply 
to the sugar beet industry, to all of its farm subsidy 
programs. That is, the Department of Agriculture 
should apply the same principle to agri-business 
that is presently applied to highway contractors, 
to defense department contractors and many other 
contractors who agree to comply with prevailing 
wage rates and policies as a condition to obtaining 
federal contracts. The Department of Agriculture 
should require that as a condition to obtaining 
federal subsidies in any crops, as well as soil land- 
bank payments, tlie agricultural operator also 
comply with fair standards of pay for the farm 
laborer. Let me propose that such compliance pol- 
icies would have one of two results: First, an 
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immediate improvement in tlie economic life of tlie 
farm worker, and even perhaps a slow but natural 
demise of the subsidized crops and subsidy pro- 
grams; and, secondly, assist the small farmer in 
allowing him to compete favorably. 

I do not believe it unfair to expect that the farm 
laborer should receive some of the benefits pres- 
ently accruing to agricultural business from fed- 



eral subsidy. I do not believe it unfair that the 
farmworker i-eceive wage benefits and wage guar- 
antees and possibly even have accessibility^ to 
hospitalization plans and workmen’s compensation. 

Mr. Secretary, I appreciate the opportimity to 
express my views and I sincerely hope that this 
effort today results in positive self-fulfilling pro- 
grams for my people. ■ 
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During tlie peak period of 1966, there were ap- 
proximately 14,500 agricultural workers employed 
in the state of Colorado, about 7,730 of whom were 
migrant workers (those coming from out of state) 
and the remainder, Colorado residents.^ The total 
number of agricultural workers employed in the 
state at one time or another, however, is far more 
than 14,500, since different people enter and leave 
the labor force as work on one crop begins and on 
another, ends. At some time during the summer 
(actually from about May 1 through the middle 
of November) 2 almost all of these workers were 
out of work for days or weeks, either because of a 
crop failure, bad weather conditions, or an over- 
supply of labor in a particular area. Furthermore, 
even when jobs were available, almost all of these 
workers, sometime during the summer, worked for 
shamefully low wages. The average rate of pay for 
agricultural workers cannot be computed by 
merely considering the days worked, but must also 
take into account those many days, during the sea- 
son, of forced idleness. When this is done, the re- 
sulting per diem figure must be pitifully low. 
Eoberto Valenzuela estimates his family's average 
annual income over the past several years at well 
below $2,000. 

In addition to the problem of chronically low 
wages, there is also the problem of housing the 
migrant workers and their families, who at a con- 
servative estimate based upon the above figures, 
must number at least 30,000 within Colorado at 
some time during the agricultural labor season. 
Although the housing in Delta and Foii; Lupton is 
in many ways inadequate, X saw labor camps in 

^Thls paper consists ot excerpts from the conclusion of an 
article by the same author which wiU appear In the fall issue 
of the Oolorado Law Jtevleto. 



Other areas of the state, particularly in the Ar- 
kan.-as Valley, that aren't fit for animals. Altiiough 
I did not have an opportunity this summer to see 
much on-farm housing, from what I have heard 
from other.?, at least some of the on-farm housing 
is as bad as any to be found in the worst labor 
camps. 

Before discussing possible solutions to the prob- 
lems of wages and housing, there is one other fac- 
tor which must be considered — the impact of m.ech- 
anization on the migrant farm worker. The num- 
ber of workers employed in Colorado during the 
peak period has declined steadily, from 16,700 in 
1963,3 and this is at least partially due to in- 
creased mechanization. New machines are being 
tested for the harvesting of tomatoes and pickles * 
and I saw extensive use of mechanical potato 
harvesters in the San Luis Valley. In an interview 
with Mr. E. G. Kidder, Manager of The American 
Crystal Sugar Company plant in Rocky Ford, he 
predicted that pickles and tomatoes would be mech- 
anized within two to three years. He was a bit 
more cautious in discussing sugar beets, saying that 
herbicides and meclianical thinners would be suf- 
ficiently developed within “the near future” to 
avoid the need for hand labor. A farmer with 
whom I talked in Wray, Colorado, however, could 
not see that mechanical improvements in sugar 
beets would ever be sufficiently perfected to re- 
place hand labor. This view was confirmed by a 
discussion with a man who recently resigned from 
Tlie Great Western Sugar Company, having been 
employed by them as a field man for the last three 
years. He said that there had been no noticeable im- 
provement in thinners or herbicides within the 
past several years and that representations to the 
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contrary the sugar compani^ are merely to 
induce farmers, who would lilve to avoid the many 
problems involved in employing hand labor, to 
be°ra or to remain in beet production. 

In. considering possible solutions to the problems 
facing migi'ant farm workers, particularly in Colo- 
rado, the focus will be on sugar beets, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: in Colorado, there are almost four 
times as many workeis employed in sugar beet 
production than in any other crop,® and, during 
the peak period, workers in sugar beets account for 
over half the work force; ® there appears to be 
little likelihood that the number of persons em- 
ployed in sugar beet production w-ill decrease sig- 
nificantly in the next several years; and improve- 
ments in wages and other working conditions in 
beets are likely to be reflected in similar improve- 
ments in other crops. 

A. Wages — Bates 

Under the Sugar Act of 1948,' wages for 
labor in sugar beet production are determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture on the basis of annual 
regional hearings.® As of 1967, producers of 
sugar beets are given the option of paying on a 
time basis ($1.40 per hour) or on a piecework 
basis.® Payment of these rates is effectively en- 
sured by requiring producers to give evidence of 
compliance as a prerequisite to receiving annual 
sugar payments.^® 

These annual hearings, which provide the basis 
for the wage determination, are dominated by 
sugar processors and producers, although Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture, John Schnittker, in his 
report on the 1967 wage determination, does indi- 
cate some representatives of labor did appear at 
the hearings.^ Given the fact, however, that 
there is presently no organization of sugar beet 
workers whatsoever, it is hardly likely that the in- 
dividual workers who testified were particularly 
effective when compared to the size and sophistica- 
tion of the producers and processors. Furthermore, 
the former field man for The Great Western Sugar 
Company with whom I spoke informed me that he 
was instructed by his employer to bring in the 
work sheets of about four or five of the workers 
who had been able to earn a high hourly wage at 
the prevailing piecework rates, these work sheets, 
together with others produced by other field men, 
to be used as evidence at the hearings to show the 
adequacy of the present rate. Thus, the workers 



are not only prejudiced at the wage hearings by 
not having their intei-ests adequately represented, 
but also by the fact that what evidence is presented 
is oftentimes designed to produce an inaccurate 
conception of what the average worker is able to 
make at the present rate. The result is a minimum 
piecework rate which, in circumstances when the 
minimum rate is necessai^’^, is inadequate. 

Under favorable working conditions, such as 
those which existed in Delta, Colorado, this sum- 
mer, the relevance of the required minimum wage 
is merely to pro\'ide a framework in which the bar- 
«:ainin<r between the farmer and worker takes 
place. Workers under these conditions have suffi- 
cient bargaining power that minimum piecework 
rates are paid only when they yield an hourly wage 
at least equal to the hourly minimum of $1.40. If 
the minimum piecework rate yields less than that, 
experienced workers will refuse to work unless 
either the hourly minimum or a higher equivalent 
piecework rate is paid. And they are successful. 

When the minimum wage becomes relevant and 
necessarj’ is when the grower, but for the mini- 
mum, would be able to pay less than that rate for 
his labor ; and that was the situation in Fort Lup- 
ton, Colorado, this summer, when there was a sur- 
plus labor force, most of whom had no savings 
either in money or food, and there was relatively 
little work available. In situations such as this, a 
producer with a particularly weedy field will be 
able to get labor for weeding at the $8.50 per acre 
minimum required for that operation, although 
the hourly yield may be as low as 750. Yet, that is 
all that is required of the producer in order to 
qualify for sugar payments. Wlien discussing mini- 
mum wages, then, their adequacy must not be 
measured in reference to conditions when they are 
unnecessary, but in reference to conditions when 
they are a necessary protection to the worker; and, 
under those conditions, they are inadequate. 

There are several ways in which the present 
wage regulations for sugar beets might be im- 
proved. In order of desirability, they are as fol- 
lows. First, if the Secretary of Agriculture has 
determined that $1.40 per hour is a fair and rea- 
sonable hourly wage for sugar beets, as he has for 
1967,^® then that is what a worker should get. 
Present regulations permit the producer to pay 
either on an hourly basis or at a piecework rate 
and, as a practical matter, the rate paid is the 
latter.^® The best arrangement would be to 
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permit the worker to have his choice of the piece- 
work rate or the hourly rate, whichever is greater. 
The next best arrangement would be to require the 
producer to pay at least the hourly minimum rate, 
as is now required by the Secretary of Agriculture 
of producei-s of sugar cane in Florida.” A third 
suggestion, in the absence of a prescribed hourly 
minimum by the Secretary of Agriculture, would 
be to at least require, as a condition to receinng 
sugar payments, proof of compliance with the Fair 
Labor Standards Act b}’ covered producers,” 
the burden of proving noncoverage to be upon 
the producer. 

B. 'Wages — Enforcemeivt 

Once the wages for agricultural workers have 
been set at a reasonable rate either by the Secretary 
of Agriculture under the Sugar Act of 1948, by the 
industrial commission of Colorado under Article 7 
of Chapter 80 of the Colorado Revised Statutes, 
or pursuant to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
there are still two basic problems in relation to 
wages wliich remain: first, to make sure that the 
required minimum is actually paid; and, second, 
that it is received. 

The Sugar Act of 1948 requires, as a condition 
to receiving sugar payments, “That all persons 
employed on the farm in the production ... of 
sugar beets . . . with respect to which an applica- 
tion for payment is made shall have been paid in 
full for all such work and shall have been paid 
wages therefor at rates not less than those ... de- 
termined by the Secretary to be fair and reason- 
able . . . In the regulations adopted pur- 
suant to tliis section, the producer is required 
to keep “such wage records as will fully demon- 
strate that each worker has been paid in full in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of this section.” 
The value to the producer of receiving sugar 
payments adequately assures compliance on his 
part in faying the wages required of him by law. 
The problem arises when contractors are used as 
a conduit for payment of these wages to the 
workers — somehow they decrease in amount be- 
tween the time the farmer pays and the time the 
worker receives. But, how is it possible for the 
contractor to pass on an amount to the workers 
which is less than the required minimum when the 
regulations established by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture require proof of the producer that “each 
worker has been paid in full?” The answer is 
depressingly simple: when the contractor turns 



o\'er the work sheets to the producer he falsifies 
the amount received by each worker. The irony is 
that the solution to the problem is just as simple. 
Require the farmer to pay each worker personally. 
If this Were made a prerequisite to receiving sugar 
payments, the worker would effectively be assured 
of receiving a fair wage, assuming that the wage 
rate which has been set is reasonable. Amd it 
wouldnl cost the producer a penny more than he 
is now paying. TTliatever small administrative in- 
convenience to the producer which this require- 
ment may entail hardly justifies the present 
discrepancy which now exists between what the 
farmer pays and what the worker receives when 
the farmer delegates the responsibility of payment 
to a contractor. 

In addition to the conditional payment provi- 
sions ” there i.s other authority under the Sugar 
Act of 1948 for the Secretary of Agriculture to 
require the producer to pay each worker directly. 
Section 1159 of the Act gives the Secretary the 
power, after conducting an investigation, “to make 
recommendations with respect to . . . (b) the 
terms and conditions of contracts between laborers 
and producers of sugar beets . . . .” 

O. Bousing 

Both under Sections 1131(c)(1), relating to 
wages, and 1159, relating to contract between the 
laborer and producer, of the Sugar Act of 1948, 
the Secretary of Agriculture has the authority to 
require, as a condition to receiving sugar pay- 
ments, that producers who undertake to provide 
housing for their workers provide housing which is 
adequate. This is authority which heretofor has 
not been exercised by the Secretary, with the re- 
sult that many of the laborers and their families 
engaged in the production of sugar beets live in 
housing which is shamefully dilapidated, without 
running w’ater, heat or electricity. In order to en- 
sure that these people will be permitted to live with 
dignity, rather than as animals, the Secretary is 
urged to adopt the housing standards set by the old 
Presidents’ Committee on Migratoiy Labor as 
those which must be observed by a producer, pro- 
viding housing for his workers, as a prerequisite 
to qualifying for sugar payments. 

D. Food Stamp Program-^ 

Because of residency requirements contained in 
many state welfare laws,^^ the Food Stamp 
Program is the only available relief to many mi- 
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grant workers and their families. Yet, even this 
program reaches very few of the families who 
need it, for the following reasons. First, they don’t 
know that it is available. Of all the families I met 
in Colorado this summer, many of them without 
money or food, none was aware of the Food Stamp 
Program. A new, aggressive program is neces- 
sary to educate the migrant workers as to the avail- 
ability of food stamps. 

Even when families have learned of the Food 
Stamp Program, most cannot afford to buy them. 
For example, a family of six earning $150 per 
month must pay $64 in order to get a bonus of 
$42 in stamps. It is absolutely impossible for a 
migrant family, getting paid daily or .semi-weekly 
to save $64 out of $150 of income a month. It is true 
that local welfare agencies have the authority to 
permit recipients to purchase stamps on a weekly 
basis, hut they don’t do it. In my experience this 
summer, after families were informed of the avail- 
ability of the program and applied to purchase 
stamps, no family was permitted to purchase the 
stamps more frequently than semi-monthly. As a 
solution, certification of periods for purchase 
should not he left to the discretion of local welfare 
authorities. It should be required that a person 
purchasing stamps be permitted to buy them as 
frequently as he is paid, but not more than once 
each week. 

Tt> closing, the Secretary of Agriculture has it 
within his power to do much towards alleviating 
the dreadful conditions tmder which the agri- 
cultural laborer is forced to live and work. It is 
my sincere hope that he will exercise that power 
towards that end. ■ 
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My invitation to this conference was caused by 
my background rather than my present association. 
I think it important to say that I was bom and 
raised in rural, northern New Mexico, and im- 
mediately prior to my becoming associated with 
Denver Opportunity, I was the Community Action 
Program Director in my home county of Sandoval 
for two and one half years. 

The object of this testimony, Mr. Secretary, is 
to present some suggested solutions to parts of a 
large problem wliich is many faceted. It is not 
intended to belabor the problem or establish its 
existence with charts, statistics, etc. Nor will re- 
marks be held to the area of efficiency of the USD A, 
and at times, they will go beyond the subject of 
housing. I am sure, however, that any such remarhs 
will be pertinent to the living conditions of the 
Mexican American. 

First, let me describe briefly the temperament 
of the individual we are concerned with; he is 
humble and proud, honest and diligent, resource- 
ful yet unskilled, cultured yet uneducated, polite 
and sensitive yet a manual laborer at best. He is 
family oriented and not mobile, either in society or 
geographically. He is well aware of the fruits of 
our economic system and, while rejecting some, 
aspires to others as any normal human. 

The Mexican American is close to the soil, prob- 
ably more than any other American. He desires a 
piece of earth upon which, it goes without saying, 
he wants a home. 

The rural Mexican American is a home owner 
and intends to stay that way. Inadequate as his 
housing might be, he would rather it be that way 
than to move or subject himself to beg, or embar- 
rassment, to change the situation. This brings us 
to the flrst indictment and the first suggestions. 



Two overriding elements have to exist and be 
intrinsic to the function of an agency concerned 
with a social problem : 

A. Ewpathy 

This is an integral part of the method used in 
attacking the problem. Unless the people concerned 
with the housing conditions feel, with every sense, 
the inadequate conditions under which an ill- 
housed family lives, a proper solution to the prob- 
lem cannot be accomplished. The ramifications of 
both the lack of and the existence of empathy can 
be seen in the items discussed below. 

B. Imagination 

Some of the suggestions made below will re- 
quire some imagination on the part of state ad- 
ministrators. The suggestions have been weighed 
carefully, and it is felt that they are well witliin 
the expected conduct of your state administrators. 
That, however, is not the reason to inject the 
thought. The reason is because the problems, being 
unique, require unique solutions, and thus, some 
imaginative solutions have been suggested. 

Outreach . — ^The USDA has little or no outreach 
capabilities which are effective ; in most rural coun- 
ties it is nil. The loan officer, located in a federal 
building in a population center, cannot speak the 
language of choice of the Mexican American, and 
neither can the receptionist. The loan officer travels 
on an itinerary and remains almost incognito. 

Suggestion . — ^I suggest that, immediately, the 
job description of the loan officer in the rural com- 
munities be changed, that they be charged with the 
responsibility of mixing in the towns and getting 
to know the people. The concept of involvement 
in the community by public servants has been ex- 
pounded enough ; suffice to say that lack of mean- 
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ingful involvement should be ciiuse for inimedinte 
dismissal- (T-A.P. is not meaningful involvement.) 

Problem . — Coincidental with the lack of out- 
reach is the lack of ability to communicate- I am 
familiar with numerous instances in wliicli people 
have not received service from your agency or the 
service was inadequate because they have been 
unable to communicate or be communicated with- 

SuggesUon.—Tho.t immediate efforts be made 
to enlist Mexican Americans as loan officers. If job 
specifications have to be changed, then change 
them. 

A comment on job specifications of the X7SDA is 
in order here. They are designed to exclude rather 
than include; examples of this are available on re- 
quest. No real effort is ever made to recruit from 
the Mexican American group. 

Procedures.— A. careful examination should be 
made of methods and procedures. Presently, a per- 
son seeking a loan has to prove that he can’t get a 
loan from conventional, private sources. This, in 
and of itself, is reasonable, but the burden of this 
should be with the USD A. 

Suggestion . — ^The application for a loan could 
well be examined by several banks and returned to 
the agency with their notations, rather than hav- 
ing tbe client go from bank to bank asking for a 
refusal of an application- With little or no effort, 
this process could well be changed so that this 
could become a service for the prospective bor- 
rower. The agency could be an advocate for the 
borrower to get him private financing and really 
assist him in improving his credit. It takes little 
imagination to see how this would impress the 
private business sector. 

While the process of the next suggestion is some- 
what beyond my capability and I could not answei* 
specifics on the matter, I feel that an FHA guar- 
anteed loan system could be extended to rural areas 
coupled with the above suggestion. 

S'pecifications . — The process of eventual build- 
ing, provided that the individual survives the red 
tape and administrivia, is even worse. Little imagi- 
nation has been applied to this area. First, specifi- 
cations such as stucco construction, are out of step 
with local needs and desires entirely. The use of 
adobe is almost forbidden. The turn key provision 
is detrimental as are the bids from licensed-bonded 
contractors. The borrower is not able to use his 
talents, whatever they might be, to save some con- 
struction costs in order to possibly convert that into 



more square footage of home. The use of local 
materials available is quite a problem, and should 
be examined very carefully. 

Suggc-ntioiu—Aiiy cliange in policy in this area 
has to be general in nature. Thus,u geneml remark 
will be made. Individual attention is a legitimate 
term applying not only to education, but to each 
individuars desire. This could well be applied to 
the project of building or adding to a house. FHA 
engineering stafi", it seems, aie not cognizant of 
this- 

Solvcncy.—JsM too often, loans are refused be- 
cause of the lack of ability to repay- The problem is 
not the repayment ability ; it is the matter of lack 
of counseling by USDA staff- 1 have seen examples 
of individuals who have been refused loans on the 
basis of inability to pay, in which cases seme assist- 
ance in eliminat ir,g an umiecessary portion of the 
proposed project could have coiTespondingly re- 
duced the loan to within the amount payable by 
the individual- 

Suggestion.—T\\Q suggestion is included in the 
description of the problem- Suffice to say that in 
situations involving the above discrepancy, under- 
standing of, empathy for, and desire to help would 
dispose of the problem. I venture that it would 
take little or no imagination. 

Generdl com/meids a/nd observaiioTis . — ^I invite 
the attention of the Secretarj^ to testimony received 
by the Senate Subcominittee on Poverty, known as 
the Clark Committe, for more information on past 
inability of the USDA to reach the Mexican 
American. 

The Department should make every effort to 
reinstate the grant provision of the act in the ap- 
propriation for USDA operation. I feel that this 
is a tremendously important factor to the people 
it could bestserve. 

It may be of some interest for the department 
to re-examine its policy on grants-in-aid and loans 
to rural communities for water systems — specifi- 
cally, the need for water meters. This author has 
seen the ridiculous occur in tb^s area. 

The v-dministration of #504 loans for Welfare 
Department clients is a resource available to these 
people, which has been neglected based primarily 
on the lack of outreach above mentioned. It could 
be suggested the loc'vl loan officers attend a local 
DPW staff meetLig at which time the coordination 
of the matter be arranged. 
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Recapitulation . — The above remarks are in- 
tended to cause some examination of existing pro- 
grams and procedures \vitliin USDA whieh, in the 
opinion of the author, are lacking in ceifain ex- 
trinsic elements which, if injected, would cause 
better service to the object of both our concerns 
here today. The above remarks are made in good 
faith, intended to improve the capacity of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to serve its popula- 
tion and, especially, its disadvantaged. These 



remarks are not Intended to :issault any member 
of your organi£ation as a person. They are, how- 
ever, intended to assist in causing change for the 
better. This author stands ready to document any 
statement or illustration made herein, and further, 
makes liimself available to iissist in wliatever 
way possible to the USDA in improving the 
delivery of services so sorely needed by the 
Mexican Am erican. ■ 
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Before beginning my testimony, IMr. Chairman, 

I wish to thank the Inter-Agency Committee on 
Mexican American Affairs for this imitation to 
review with you some of the problems and oppor- 
tunities confronting the Mexican American and/or 
Spanish American population of northern 2^ew 
Mexico. I chose northern Kew Mexico as a result 
of my experiences in that pan of the state as Com- 
munity Development Agent for the Cooperative 
Extension Service of Kew Mexico State Dniver- 
sity from February 1965 to September 1967. My 
present position is Program Leader, 4-II and 
Youth Development at New Mexico State Uni- 
versity and assigned to provide leadership for 
youth program implementation among all seg- 
ments of New Mexico’s youth population through 
the Cooperative Extension Service in each of the 
state’s 32 counties. 

My testimony will relate to cooperative develop- 
ment and economic opportunity loans and their use 
as methods to accelerate the economic growth of 
northern New Mexico. I want to make clear that 
the development of cooperatives and the utilization 
Ox economic opportunity loans by the Mexican 
American, if successful, are at best only partial 
answers to resolving the economic and social prob- 
lems which exist. They are only a few of the many 
opportunities available by which the Mexican 
American can better his standard of living. 

North-central New Mexico has been referred to 
as “a portion of Latin America occurring in the 
midst of a typically American state.” This analogy 
is prevalent among many sociologists, educators, 
and resource development experts who have stud- 
ied this area or who have spent a part of their life 
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among the people inhabiting the many villages and 
farm sites. The compatibility of Latin America 
and northern New iVIexico based on their similar 
cultures and traditions, if this truly is the case, 
stems from tlie predominant!}" Mc.xican American 
and/or Spanish American population found in 
north-central New Mexico. This population is com- 
prised of descendants from Spain and Old Mexico 
dating back to the early sixteenth century. Indeed, 
with approximately 70 percent of the area’s popu- 
lation being of Spanish or Mexican descent, many 
of the customs, traditions, family structures, and 
church relationships of eighteenth ceiifcuiy Spam 
still exist. 

Interest among various groups and govern- 
mental a<iencies in north-central Nevr Mexico has 
stemmed from numerous factors, some of which 
are the traditionally old village structures, iso- 
lated farming units, and the picturesque beauty of 
the region surrounding a Spanish setting. More 
recently, concern has come about because of the 
lack of resources in the area. This has resulted in 
an economic lag as compared to the rest of the 
state. Although the human resource is abundant, it 
cannot cope with an economic situation lacking the 
resources and organization required to meet to- 
day’s economic and social demands. Various coun- 
ty, state, and federal programs specifically devel- 
oped to assist rural, low-income areas have been 
implemented in north-central New Mexico. Some 
of th^e programs are community action programs 
under tlie Office of Economic Opportunity; the 
Home Education Livelihood Program, a phase of 
the War on Poverty under the sponsorship of the 
New Mexico Council of Churches; the Northern 



Rio Grande Resource Conservation and Develop- 
ment Project under tlie Ictadersliin of tlieSoil Con- 
servation Service; and educational organizational 
orograms under tlie Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice of New Mexico State University. These are but 
a few of many attempts being exerted to help the 
people of the north. 

Througb. participation in economic and social de- 
velopment programs, the Mexican American is be- 
coming aware *>f the use of rural cooperatives as 
a meaTifi of increasing his family income. The small 
production units in agriculture and in the individ- 
ual family enterprise can be biOught together 
turning a sub-mar^nal activity into an economic 
effort. Agriculture remains a major facet of the 
economy of northern New Mexico. An example of 
the small production units in existence, however, 
shows that in Rio Arriba County alone there are 
12& farms under three acres in size and il6 farms 
from 10 to 49 acres. Currently, 45 percent of the 
cattle permits issued on the Carson National Eorest 
and the Santa Fe National Forest are for less than 
10 head- These figures hardly come close to the 
production units we have become familiar with in 
an economic system geared to technology- A tech- 
nological g^stem which has had its supporters for 
the past decade looking for controls to temper its 
productivity. 

Let me cite one disadvantage wHch the small 
livestock owner faces in northern New Mexico- 
This is a true account as told to me by a resident 
of the mountain community of Penasco located in 
southern Taos County- A cattle buyer, after hav- 
ing seen a young calf in the backyard of the Pen- 
asco resident’s home, offered the man $80.00 for 
the calf- The owner of the animal was amazed at 
the offer and told the cattle buyer that the calf was 
worth much more. The cattle buyer in return an- 
swered that he was in full agreement- The calf was 
worth $90-00, however, if he was going to have to 
go from backyard to backyard buying calves he 
couldn’t afford to pay a top price for the aniraal. 

Large acreages of cropland are planted in crops 
whose income potential is low. Such crops as al- 
falfa and pasture grasses can be replaced by vari- 
ous varieties of corn, garlic, avas (horsebean), and 
garbanzos (chickpea) and marketed as native spe- 
cialty crops to be utilized in Mexican American 
dishes- For the Mexican American there is an ad- 
vantage in utilizing com in an enchilada rather 
than preparing it for the dinner table of “porky- 



pig.” The income potential of many of the crop- 
ping systems in the north combined with the s?nail 
family acreages involved is substantial eviden^ 
that agriculture alone cannot solve the economic 
proulem. 

The crafts industry finds itself in a similar 
predicament as agriculture. 'Die Mexican Ameri- 
can has developed a skill reflecting the beauty and 
tradition of his culture. A skill passed on from 
father to son as shown by the woven rugs and 
furniture yet to be found in the area-. This 'kill is 
slowly being lost as a result of inadequate security 
for the artisan who is unable to reh^ on it for his 
livelihood. The type of sophisticated production 
and marketing demands by today’s business world 
is beyond the reach of individuals practicing hand- 
icrafts- They do not have the financial support or 
the knowledge to develop an industry capitalizing 
on their cultural sMUs. 

As mentioned earlier, cooperatives can play an 
important role in brin^g together production 
units aimed at increasing family incomes. They 
can provide the financial support, production vol- 
ume, and marketing structure imavailable to the 
individual- I say tins with certain reservations. 
Gooperatives can succeed and they can fail. It 
should be realized that a cooperative is a way of 
doing business and should he based on adequate 
justification — ^to provide a service not being pro- 
vided or to provide a service at a lower cost to 
justify its existence. The organization of a coop- 
erative should be on a sound econoridc basis and 
not subsidized by public grants so as to place pri- 
vate enterprise at a disadvantage- In addition, a 
cooperative injected into a cultural environment 
in which organization is not given priority, can 
become a frustrating experience- In many cases, 
such bns been the eiqperience of a Mexican Ameri- 
can to find himself involved in an organization 
whose operational principles are foreign to him. 
Not only must a sound economic climate surround 
the development of a cooperative, but a, simul- 
taneous educational process must be initiated to 
prepare such an individual for his association with 
a new organization. In your own words, Mr. Chair- 
man, “More and more people are turning to co-ops 
for answers- A few of them, of course, will turn in 
vain, for no co-op can he shipped to them ready for 
instant assembling on the living room floor. This is 
not the nature of a cooperati-ve. A cooperative can 
be put together oTiiy ly the people who "use it 
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piece by piece, slowly, laboriously, a step at a time. 
As a social instrument, tnerefore, it basii’t mucb 
appeal for those who look for overnight solutions 
to age-old problems. Yet for those who take the 
longer view, the co-op offers amazing advantages. 

Yes, the people of northern New Meaco are 
looking at cooperatives as a method to increase 
their income. The community of Penasco after 1^^ 
years of planning and assistance from the Co- 
operative Extension Service recently receiv^ 
$15,000 from the Economic Development Adininis- 
tration to construct a livestock marketing facility. 
The sponsor for this project is the Penas^ Area 
Development Cooperative. The communities of 
Coyote and Gallina are interested in a similar proj- 
ect and residents in this area of Eio Arriba 
County have organized the Pedernal Livestock 
Cooperative Association. The culmination of this 
ejfort with assistance from Extension and the local 
community action program will also service areas 
such as Canjilon and Tierra Amarilla. In Taos 
County a $29,000 O.E.O. grant is available to 
craftsmen to organize a “Mercado”, a marketing 
cooperative for crafts. The Pesouree Conservation 
and Development Project has assisted woodcut- 
ters in organizing a wood products cooperative 
utilizing Earmers Home Administration Eunds. 
The state Technical Action Panel has a sub-com- 
mittee on rural vegetable cooperatives giving 
serious consideration to cooperative development 
thus complementing efforts presently being ex- 
erted by the Home Education Livelihood Program 
in this same area. New Mexico State University 
has a Small Earm Task Eorce committee aimed at 
providing technical assistance to agency and resi- 
dent efforts m improving the agricultural economy 
of northern New Mexico. Cooperative development 
is being given serious consideration as a partial 
answer to the economic problems facing the people 
of New Mexico. 

Li the past, the lack of financial resources for the 
Mexican American has been one limii»ing factor in 
the development of bis standard of living. The 
Earmers Home Administration has been provided 
with monies for economic opportunity loans avail- 
able at low-interest for low-income families. Since 
the beginning of this program authorized by the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964:, a total of 486 
loans for approximately $850,000 have been made 
to low-income families in the seven county area 
of north-central New Mexico (Mora, San Miguel, 



Taos, Kio Arribu, Santo Ee, Sandoval, Guadal- 
lupe) . Of this number 332 were agricultural loans 
for $5T5,000 and 154 loans were non-agricultural 
for $275,000. Eorty-five percent of the economic 
opportunity loans available through the Earmers 
Home Administration have gone to north-central 
New Mexico where again approximately lO per- 
cent of the population is Mexican American and/ or 
Spanish American. During this time 16 loans 
have been made to cooperatives in the entire state 
totaling $213,150. Of this number 10 loans for 
$112,650 have been made in the seven county area 
mentioned above. 

The economic opportunity loans as well as ad- 
ditional loan programs under the Earmers Home 
Administration serve at present as a primary 
source of financial support for development proj- 
ects in northern New Mexico. This is especially 
true for agi-icultural projects where 68 percent of 
tlie economic opportunity loans made were for ag- 
ricultural purposes. I do not want to rule out loan 
programs under otlier agencies, however, my ex- 
perience witli northern New Mexico has taken me 
into closer contact with E.H.A. loan programs 
than with other financial loan sources. 

The people of northern New Mexico have rec- 
ognized economic opportunity loans as a means of 
solving some of their problems. The lack of finan- 
cial resources to purchase needed equipment to 
work their farm plots has left hundreds of acres of 
land idle. The lack of sufficient materials from 
which to carve out a piece of Spanish-Colomal 
furniture has relegated this skill to a part-time 
source of income. 

One characteristic of the people in northern New 
Mexico is the cautious attitude developed over the 
years toward debts and situations whereby they 
may become indebted. They can work for months 
on a loan application, devoting time and ener^es 
justifying the need for financial help, but when the 
time comes to sign on the dotted line they are just 
as cautious as when the initial effort for the project 
began. I believe that this is a trait which many of 
us dealing in resource development should study 
and consider when working with the Mexican 
American. This may be an indication on their part 
that money is not the complete answer. The Mexi- 
can American has very much the same aspirations 
and needs as his Anglo neighbor. I wonder, how- 
ever, if emphasis to these needs is identical. No 
doubt, financial support will help the people of 
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norfcliern New Mexico, but it should be combined 
with a careful consideration for the social situa- 
tion into which the money is being placed. Many 
times the highlight of a development effort is 
^ven to the announcement that so many thousands 
of dollars have been approved by such and such 
an agency for an economic development project. 
Money does not guarantee success and it can veiy 
well create additional problems for a community 
rather than solve them. 

I mention this not in terms of being critical of 
financial help for this is a real necessity for all of 
us. The Department of Agriculture; Labor; 
Health, Education and Welfare; Housing and 
Urban Development; and the Office of Economic 



Opportumty have provided invaluable assistance 
to the Mexican American family. I would only 
want to point out that every consideration should 
be given by persons in leadership positions on a 
local, state, and national level to the social em- 
phasis characteristic of the people toward which 
help is aimed. 

In closing, IMr. Chairman, I want to emphasize 
that a helping hand understands. It recognizes the 
good in people and respects the reasons why they 
are what the^^ are. Help is not simply tolerance and 
broad-mindedness or the acceptance of a national 
policy. It is that feeling of appreciation which all 
of us understand when we simply say “thank 
you.” ■ 
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The Forest Service and the Spanish Surname American 

by 

ToivrAB C. Atesncio 

Associate Director, Golorado State Migrant Cown(M 



The following statement reflects the conflicts 
and problems prevalent in the relationship of a 
traditional folk, agrarian society and an imper- 
sonal United States Government Bureau. The for- 
mat used begins with a historical analysis that em- 
phasizes the cultural values and social systems of 
the SpaniM'* and Mexican colonizers, as contrasted 
to the legal, industrial oriented policies and be- 
havior of the U.S. Forest Service. It will conclude 
with suggestions and recommendations that may 
open the opportunity structure for the resident of 
northern New Mexico as well as other Mexican 
Americans who must relate to governmental 
bureaus. 

Historical Onervicm 

In 1598 Don Juan de Onate, the first New Mexi- 
can colonizer, arrived at San Juan de Los Cabal- 
leros in northern New Mexico with about one hun- 
dred and thirty Spanish soldiers. Some had their 
families as well as some Indian servants. A small 
contingency of soldiers with families arrived two 
years later. Battle casualties, mutinies, and mass 
desertions, however, reduced the original number 
considerably and only a few settled on the land. 
Until the Pueblo Eevolt in 1680 that placed set- 
tlers in exile, only a few other soldiers arrived. 
This marked the beginning of European coloniza- 
tion in what is now part of the United States of 
America. 

After the reconquest in 1692, led by Don Diego 
de Yargas, second colonizer, the King dom of New 
Mexico began to grow. Military men and other 
influential leaders acquired large portions of land 
through the Spanish crown. Small groups of colon- 
ists were given portions of land to establish com- 
mmuties in the outlying areas of New Mexico. 



Generally, the settlers were isolated from Mexican 
and Spanish influence. In the quest for survival, 
the colonists developed a new way of life. Spanish 
and Indian patterns of living began to blend as 
the one group established close contact with the 
other.- 

One salient pattern of living that became a very 
important factor in the life of the Spanish settler 
was his relationship to the land. The land was 
used for stock raising. He exploited it and carved 
a meager livelihood. This way of life helped the 
settler survive and was subsequently perpetuated. 
The consequences of this attitude still prevails to- 
day. Many small subsistence farmers still depend 
on the land for survival — ^if not only for meaning 
in life. 

While the Spanish settler and his dependents 
struggled for mere survival in the southwest, the 
Anglo-Saxon immigrant built what is now known 
as the United States of America. Tl'e former 
preserved his values and orientations to life and 
raised cattle and sheep for subsistence. The latter 
built large industries, cities, transportation sgs- 
tems, and the like. While New Mexico was chang- 
ing hands from the Spanish to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment in 1821, the United States continued to 
grow and by 1846, in effect, conquered the king- 
dom of New Mexico. The same population changed 
hands again. This time they were captives of the 
United States Government, having been betrayed 
by their own leaders. They were now subject to 
impositions of a new and powerful nation whose 
cultural orientation and social and l^al systems 
were diametrically opposed to theirs. They had all 
the disadvantages of a vanquished nation, but none 
of the advantages of a Marshall Plan, or even the 
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understending that there are differences in cul- 
tural groups. 

Accordingly, the native- population of northern 
New Mexico came in contact with a system com- 
pletely alien to its own — ^more powerful and more 
asrgressive. It was difficult for the Spanish-speak- 
ing population to adjust and understand the new 
government. The new government proceeded to 
^loit what was beneficial to it, and ignore what 
was not. A new language was introduced, but little 
effort was made to provide instruction in it. Then 
the new economy which was superimposed was dif- 
ferent, but no effort was made to educate people to 
relate to it. Taxes were imposed on the land ; it 
became a commodity rather than a meaningful pos- 
session. Gradually it was lost. 

Through the years, the conflicts between the two 
systems have accentuated the problem for those 
who desire to derive a livelihood through subsist- 
ence farming. The government bureaus have 
control of the land and they impose rules and 
regulations that cause the users to deplete their 
stock eventually killing the small subsistence 
communities. 

Eecently, the urban pressures for recreation have 
established the priorities for range and forest man- 
agement 5 conseguently, this affects the resident 
who normally relies on the land surrounding his 
community for an economic base. 

Points of ConfiiGt 

Land tenure and land use are perhaps the most 
prominent areas in which conflict between the gov- 
ernment bureaus and the native population of 
northern New Mexico exist. The traditional sub- 
sistence stock farmer continues to perceive that the 
land surrounding his community that was there 
for his ancestois, is there for him to enjoy. Forest 
Service officials have informed him to the con- 
trary and have imposed procedures consistent with 
its own priorities. 

It is not uncommon for the native population to 
see the forest ranger in his olive drab uniform as an 
American occupational trooper guarding the spoils 
of the Mexican-American War. The injustices of 
the past are manifested in the attitudes of the 
northern New Mexican commoner. There is an 
enemy m those hills. It is that forest ranger. 

To substantiate the claim that these perceptions 
exist, the following documentation is presented. 

A resident of the community of Penasco, New 
Mexico has in his possession a document attesting 



to the execution of the sale of forest land to a 
timber companj’. The conditions in the document 
are that the rights of the sellers to access to forest 
land for grazing, timber and firewood would be 
perpetuated. Wliile the timber company held own- 
ership, the conditions were honored. Wlien sold to 
the "Cnited States government, this clause was 
omitted. Consequent!}', the land once sold in good 
faith that certain rights would be preserved, now 
has been practically lost. The forest service has im- 
posed its regulation. 

'^Vliether this was a deliberate plan to violate the 
original contract or not, cannot be determined. The 
consequences of this kind of action, however, strain 
relationships.^ 

A good example which illuminates the problems 
of the Spanish-sumamed resident of New Mexico 
in relation to the Forest Service, concerns the plans 
for total utilization of the forest for economic de- 
velopment. In 1964, 1 was involved in community 
development in the community of El Eito. A group 
of unemployed men was organized and encouraged 
to initiate a self-help project. Among them were 
experienced woodsmen and some of them had 
previously worked with the Forest Service. Hence, 
they chose to form a working cooperative, and to 
appeal to the Forest Service for a forest thinning 
project. They intended to utilize the thinnings for 
a by-product small industry. The organizers of the 
project imported a section of slab fencing from 
Michigan as a sample and obtained an outlet for 
similar products produced in El Eito. 

The project reached a disappointing conclusion 
when the Forest Service announced this group of 
unemployed Mexican Americans had to submit a 
competitive bid. The notion of having to go 
through bidding procedures scared the group. It 
disbanded abruptly, and another effort to rehabili- 
tate human bemgs was stifled by a government 
bureau.® 

Meanwhile, the Forest Service, responding to 
urban pressures for recreation, has designs for 
the region that are incompatible with the culture 
and its values. Instead of developing programs 
compatible with the small subsistence fa rm i n g 
community and cottage industry, the Department 
of Agriculture supports large programs that in- 
crease opporunities for the native businessman 
and outside investors. External capital gets on a 
conveyor belt that passes through the region and 
bleeds it of its potential. The reason, again, seems 
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to be that the Federal Bureaus respond to the 
business-industrial complex pressures which forces 
containment of rural areas for recreation purposes. 

The following data on esthnsited obligations for 
fiscal year 1968 provide support to the conclusion 
drawn above that the Forest Sendee places higher 
priority on recreation than on range management. 
For Colorado, for example, $242,868 are proposed 
for range and re-vegetation. As opposed to range 
management, recreation has an appropriation of 
$2,433,169. In New Mexico $240,753 are proposed 
for range and re-vegetation, while $1^5,823 are 
committed to recreation. Attached is a complete 
list including the five states of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Texas. 

While these broad, general programs instituted 
through the Forest Service come in conflict wdth 
a class or group of people, there are other instances 
in which the individual is personally hurt. Al- 
though the Forest Service may have good reasons 
for their policies, the individual is seldom in- 
formed in a rational or courteous manner. Ac- 
cordingly, the native New Mexican perceives 
Forest Service action on reduction of grazing 
allotments as a deliberate act to hurt the small 
owner. Following is a list of redactions in grazing 
permits: 

Alamosa dUotment {y^dUeeitos — La Med&fa ). — 
Since 1947, grazmg allotments in this area have 
been reduced at a rate of not less than 2% per year. 
In 1966, total allotments here were reduced by 
20% and in 1967, the grazmg season was reduced 
by 1% months. 

In the same area 70 free milk cow permits were 
retracted and all free bull permits were retracted 
in 1966. By comparison the Alamosa allotment had 
421 permits in 1947. There are 318 permits to date. 
Since 1947, there has been a total permit reduction 
of 40%. 

Ganjilon dUotTnervt . — The area of Canjilon lost 
year round permits for 1,000 cattle, 20 free milk- 
cow permits, all free permits for horses and bulls. 
“Mesa de las Viejas” situated in the Canjilon allot- 
ments was taken from the residents for re-seeding 
and then given to outsiders. 

El PuelJo aUof/rmnt {CaraTnb'iMo^ El Barranio, 
El Brnhlo, El Ramuto ) . — ^In 1947 there were 638 
cattle permits; at the present there are 440. Permits 
in the area have been reduced by 31%. Only 250 
cattle are being grazed at the present time, because 
poor pasture forces ownere to sell the stock rather 



than lose through death. The allotment was moved 
by the Forest Service from well-watered pasture 
to an area with no water, with the understanding 
that the Job Corps was to haul water. Ilcwever, 
the Forest Service did not uphold its promise. 

Moreover, it has been determined that the mem- 
bers of the grazing association are so poor that 
they cannot aflord the fee for the full allotment of 
permits. Yet a few cows on tlie range allows them 
to at least eat, if not derive a cash income. 

Ban Cihtohal aBothv-nf.--lt seems apparent 
that the Fore.^^t Service s ultimate plan is to elimi- 
nate all cattle grazing In* northern New Mexico 
subsistence farmers. In the above allotment, all 
free permits for milk-cow.«, bulls and horses have 
been eliminated. Cattle grazing is not allowed on 
good pastu reage in the high country until August. 
Permittees are forced to graze from iMay to August 
on poor pasturage. Bather than allow the cows to 
starve, they are being sold or bu^^chered for con- 
sumption. The Fore.st Rangers actually encourage 
the people to sell the cattle. 

There are many more examples of deliberate 
moves by the Forest Service officials to deplete 
grazing in the forest. Impersonal, dishonest and 
questionable means have been used to accomplish 
this task. Perhaps the best example of this 
inhumanity was the case of a certain gentleman, 
completely illiterate, who signed away his sheep 
permit not knowing what he was signing. The per- 
mittee was informed of this fact a few days 
later."* 

Gondusion 

The ine\ itable conclusion is drawn that either 
the Forest Ser\ ice is deliberately trying to displace 
the northern New ^lexico resident by reducing one 
of his sources of livelihood or because of the De- 
partment policies that respond to urban pressures 
is trying to contain the Forest area to provide a 
recreation mecca for urban dwellers. 

Side effects of the containment policy are that it 
hurts the native resident who is attempting to sur- 
vive in the land of his choice. On the other hand, it 
may be that the Forest Service policy is one of 
assisting everybody, including the Mexican 
American of northern New Mexico, but the per- 
sonnel employed, for personal reasons, exploit peo- 
ple like the illiterate sheep rancher. 

The fact that the American aggressive business- 
industrial system is in conflict with a minority 
group is exemplified by the conflicts outlined 
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above. Resolutions to this conjOict mu^ be found 
if the Mexican American as a group in northern 
New Mexico is to survdve. The following sugges- 
tions and recommendations are part of an attempt 
to improve the situation in general. 

RecomTneTidcMoriJS 

Several assumptions are made about both the 
TJ.S. Forest Service and the native Mexican 
American population. First we must assume tlmt 
the former is a service to all the people — ^that its 
employees are public servants and should relate to 
the general population they serve, as public serv- 
ants normally do. Second, the assumption is m^e 
that some of the residents of northern New Mexico 
wish to continue to live in the region and use the 
forest as part of his economic base. We also assume 
that he has the right to, in as much as this has 
been traditionally the case, and other societies do 
utilize the natural resources to their economic 
advantage. 

The following are specific recommendations: 

1. That Forest Service personnel improve their 
human relations skills in relating to the Spani^- 
sumamed forest user. This will help the Forest 
Ranger be perceived as a truly public servant, 
which he is supposed to be. 

2. That Forest Service officials make an effort 
to understand the culture and values of the 
Spanish-sumamed American, and to support 
economic development programs compatible with 
this culture and these values. 

3. That the Forest Service participate in grass 
roots efforts with residents indigenous to the 
region when planning economic development pro- 
grams. This would allow total involvement and 
offer opportunities to all — and not only the native 
businessman or outside investor. 

4. That the Forest Service give thoughtful con- 
sideration to the notion that rural economic de- 
velopment is feasible, and is an important ap- 
proach to stemming the migration to urban 
centers. 

5. That the Forest Service establish information 
services that keep the Spanish-surnamed American 
who is a forest user informed of the goals of the 
Forest Service. This effort should be comprehen- 
sive so as to include even the illiterate person who 
is totally unaware of the American system. 

6. That the Forest Service announce its true in- 
tentions on the use of the land, and not use the 
insidious tactics which gradually deplete grazing 
allowances until small farming is erradicated. 

7. That the Forest Service support efforts that 
will open the opportunity structures for Mexican 
American youth in Forest Service work. A career 



progression program for indigenous Mexican 
American youngsters which uses VISTA as the 
beginning step and the Forest Service as the em- 
ployer is suggested as one alternative. 

S.^liat the Forest Service relax some of its regu- 
lations to allow poor people to participate in proj- 
ects that enhance community development. 

9. That the Forest Service support a land study 
commission at the federal level that will help the 
filnimg of Spanish-sumamed Americans to land 
granted their ancestors by the Spanish crown. 

10. That the Forest Service give some considera- 
tion to raising an appropriation for Range man- 
agement and revegetation in those areas where 
subsistence farmers use the Forest. ■ 



Estimated ObHgafion for Fiscal Year 1968 



Stale 


Calesory 


Amounf 


Arizona 


Ranse & Re-vesetation 


$318^23 




Recreation 


$1,769,646 




Forest Fire Protection 


$1,027,804 




Soil & Water Manasement 


$666,951 




Wild Life 


$195,042 


California 


Ranse & Re-vesetafion 


$354,825 




Recreation 


$7,427,156 




Forest Fire Protection 


$8,433,930 




Soil & Water Manasement 


$1,170,136 




Wild Life 


$386,689 


Colorado 


Ranse & Re-vegetation 


$242,868 




Recreation 


$2,433,169 




Forest Fire Protection 


$683,300 




Soil & Water Manasement 


$593,575 




Wild Life 


$241,319 


New Mexico 


Ranse & Re-vesetation 


$240,753 




Recreation 


$1,235,823 




Forest Fire Protection 


$777,515 




Soil & Water Manasement 


$443,507 




Wild Life 


$147,546 


Texas 


Ranse & Re-vesetation 


$19,131 




Recreation 


$532,842 




Forest Fire Protection 


$148,339 




Soil & Water Manasement 


$54,360 




Wild Life 


$30,659 
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Labor Standards 
by 

Maclovio R. Baeeaza 

Executwe Boa/i'd, SoutJmestem Region United Steel/worhers of Amerioa 



In the programs of the federal govermiient di- 
rected against poverty there is increasing emphasis 
on the need for the poor to be represented. It is 
logical that it takes the poor to understand the 
problems of the poor and to be involved in the 
plans and decisions aimed at the solution. 

It is equally true that one has to be a Mexican 
American living in the Southwest to know and 
understand the problems of this people, who today 
are among the most disadvantaged segment of our 
society and for whom the door of opportunity is, 
in most instances, more tightly shut than for even 
the American Negro. 

My name is Maclovio R. Barraza. I live in the 
Southwest, where most of my people ’n this coun- 
try live and yearn for a chance to contribute to 
and share in the country’s promise of freedom, 
equality and justice for all. 

I am a trade unionist who rose from the ranlcs 
of working people — a miner who saw in the labor 
movement an opportunity to work for the correc- 
tion of the many abuses and injustices imposed on 
the workers, particularly the Mexican American, 
in the Southwest. 

Serving at all levels of my local union I was able 
to achieve a role of leadership in the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers as an 
executive board member for the Southwestern 
region. Since the merger of this union with the 
United Steelworkers of America, I hold a similar 
post in this great labor organization. 

This conference called by President Johnson 
affords me another opportunity to speak out in 
behalf of my fellow trade unionist of Mexican 
descent as well as those others bearing Spanish 
surnames who as yet do not enjoy the advantages 
of trade union representation. 

./. / 41 



"While I personally welcome the invitation to 
present my views, I cannot refrain from informing 
you that several important organizations equally 
concerned with the problems of the Mexican Amer- 
icans view this conference with suspicion. They 
hold little or no expectation that it will result in 
anything meaningful for the Mexican Americans. 
These groups consider this meeting as being politi- 
cally motivated at a time when the federal election 
season approaches. They charge that the confer- 
ence is structured so as to have only the (quote) 
“safe” (unquote) Mexicans participating. 

At the risk of being labeled a Malinchista — 
which is the Mexican equivalent of what the Amer- 
ican Negroes call “Uncle Tom”, I, nevertheless, ac- 
cept this invitation even if I may face the scorn 
and possible ostracism of my many dear friends in 
these organizations. Long ago I vowed that I would 
seek every available forum to tell the plight of my 
people who have for so long been neglected by our 
society and allowed to exist only in its shadows. 

Whatever other reasons many may have for dis- 
trusting the intentions of this conference, perhaps 
the most central is that we Mexicans are very dis- 
appointed with the performance of all levels of 
government. In spite of the many studies and 
voluminous reports; the many conferences and the 
big promises, we have yet to see any significant 
evidence of the kind of action needed at all levels 
of government to correct the legitimate grievances 
of our people. 

Neglected for years, the Mexican Americans, 
nevertheless, have not turned their backs on this 
country and have, in fact, displayed a steadfast 
loyalty to it. Their record of valor on the battle- 
fields, for instance, is a shining example of their 
faith in the national ideals for which they are 



willing to sacrifice. Proudly I say that they have 
been and are among the best citizens and have as- 
sumed a responsible role every time they were 
called on. 

We Mexicans know who our political friends 
are and who our enemies are in government. Ex- 
perience taught us that hard lesson. I willingly 
volunteered to head the Viva Johnson committee in 
Arizona in 1964, and along with others have 
worked hard in his behalf. The Mexican Ameri- 
cans responded to his promise of a great society 
with enthusiastic fervor. This is why the disap- 
pointments we are experiencing are so much more 
bitter and frustrating. 

We are aware of some progress. We imderstand 
the difficulties and crises government faces. Along 
with all other minority groups, we saw hope m 
the passage of the important Civil Eights meas- 
ure. The war on poverty programs advanced by 
this administration offered us a promise. The en- 
actment of Medicare for our older citizens is a sign 
of new direction m social legislation. We in the 
hard-rock mining unions appreciate the Mine 
Safety Bill, which can be a start of a positive pro- 
gram to spare the life, limb and agony of the 
miners — a large percentage of whom are Mexican 
Americans in the Southwest. 

We are most thankful for these and others. We 
regard them with favor. They speak loudly of the 
accomplishments of President Johnson and his ad- 
ministration. 

But what the Mexican American is saying is: 
It’s not enough and it barely touches the many 
problems that beg attention. Our people are saying 
that before we shout Viva Johnson, there better 
be a Viva la gente Mexicana program. There must 
be a bridge built immediately between the well- 
mtentioned promises and some real positive action. 

Along with the other disadvantaged people, the 
Mexican American is growing more and more 
restless. He’s patient but its running out. He may 
soon be forced to seek dramatic alternatives to his 
patience — alternatives that seem to bring more 
generous responses from government than obedient 
restraint in face of adversity and injustice. 

I don’t like to believe what is being said by a 
prominent sociologist at a leading Western univer- 
sity that the poverty conditions in the Mexican 
ghettoes of El Paso are far worse than any found 
in the grimmest sections of Lima, Peru. He is 
convinced that a powder keg exists here in El Paso 



and other cities of the Southwest which could at 
any moment explode into violent riots far more 
intense than those of Watts, Detroit, or other cities 
which experienced poverty outbursts. Signifi- 
cantly, when such should happen, there will not be 
a single Negro involved. 

The common denominator is there— the same 
in Watts, Detroit or El Paso. It’s poverty amid 
plenty. It’s poverty brought about by the dominant 
segments of our society who callousl 3 ’ i faore reality 
and are not permitting all the people to share in 
the abundance of this nation. And, I need not 
remind any person who cares to study the problem 
that it cannot be avoided by placing more Mexican 
Americans in the National Guard of Texas or any 
other Southwestern state. 

I wish to devote attention to some — ^by no means 
all — of the problems facing the Mexican Ameri- 
cans. While these are in many ways the same as 
those of other minority groups, there are signifi- 
cant differences which, in my opinion, make the 
plight of the Mexican more difficult. 

Allow me to mention but a few. To the Mexica-n 
American in the Southwest this is his land and 
his roots are sunk deep in it. Unlike that of the 
American Negro, his history is not one of economic 
slavery by force and chains. In many if not most 
cases, he preceded those who have and are ex- 
Ijloiting him. The Mexican American has a culture 
with which he is able to and does identify. It’s one 
he cherishes dearly. 

His country of origin and its culture is not some 
vague place in a distant continent. It’s Mexico. 
It’s near. It’s a country today much alive in 
growth, industrial expansion and cultural devel- 
opment. He knows it and understands it. He feels 
its winds of progress across the nearby border. 

Strong in his allegiance to the United States, 
be fiercely resists any and all attempts to erode his 
culture, his language or his life style just to satisfy 
the whim of a market-place morality. He is indus- 
trious — not lazy. He is proud — ^not humble. He 
wants to believe that the United States is a land 
of promise where he can preserve his values and to 
share equally with others an opportunity to be 
recognized and to be allowed to contribute to it. 

His ancestry links him with the most advanced 
cultures and civilizations in the world. Yet his life 
in this country has been and is in too many ways 
inhuTna.n degradation imposed on him by interests 
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who distort the national ideals and who discrmu- 
nate against him for their selfish economic ends. 

These are very serious indictments of those who 
degrade the Mexican Americans. But they can be 
sustantiated by readily available facts. It requires 
no depth study, no special commissions, to learn 
that it was not until World War II that in the 
Southwest the Mexican American miner wf^ paid 
a very special rate of wages. Regardless of his clas- 
sification or his skill, he received only 60% or less 
of the rate paid to his iVnglo counteqiart. Imagine, 
doing the very same work but getting but a frac- 
tion of the pay that the non-Mexican received for 
doing no more! 

Were it not for the trade unions that were born 
through the Rew Deal, this practice would likelj 
be continued to this date. Efforts of unions like the 
Mine, Mill and other CIO unions put an end to this 
fraud. It was union combat and not the benign 
employers or politicians in their hip pocket that 
erased this discriminatory differential. 

But this did not end all of the problem or did 
it relax the persistence of the eicploiters. Employ- 
ers as well as state and other governmental agencies 
still use the Mexican worker in their not too subtle 
design to depress and keep depressed the wages of 
all the working people. This practice is prevalent 
today not only in the agricultural industry, which 
still craves economic slavery, but by other se^ents 
of the economy. The Mexican is sick and tired— 
and getting more so with each day— of being made 
a scapegoat for the employers and other chiselers 
to use in order to avoid their obligation to pay a 
decent living wage to the workers. 

The loud hue and cry being raised today about 
the curtailment of bracero importation is coming 
from those who seek to perpetuate this rotten sys- 
tem. The agricultural industry, already heavily 
subsidized with taxpayer money, wants the addi- 
tional advantage of having its dirty labor per- 
formed at starvation wages and at conditions that 
no decent person should be forced to endure. 

As in other industries of the Southwest, workers 
in the field are today more than ever before looking 
for a champion. They crave recogition of their 
union so they can by trade union action correct 
some of the evils and abuses in the same way as 
the industrial workers did in auto, steel, mining, 
and other. 

Need this conference be told that farm workers 
are not afforded the advantages of the meager pro- 



visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act? Since 
they do not come under the National Labor K«;Ia- 
tions Law, they are not allowed to express demo- 
cratically their wishes to be represented by a labor 
union. Since so large a percentage of ilexican 
Americans arc in the agriculture labor market, 
these are the gitjat handicaps they have in solving 
their social and economic woes. 

It'S time now that we're reaching the planets 
with space ships for the farm industiy oriented 
congressmen to take off their blinds and face the 
reality of our day. The farm worker must be made 
a full citizen and a good beghming can be made if 
he is included under all the fair labor standard 
provisions and that the policies of the National 
Labor Law apply to him. 

The Mexican farm worker knows what automa- 
tion is doing even more than the industrial worker. 
Technology is continuing to reduce the need for 
farm labor. The federal government should right 
now embark on a full-scale program of educating 
and subsidizing the farm workers so they can be 
acceptable for employment in the new and growing 
industries and services. Who will pay the bill? 
Who pays it now for the farmers who are literally 
unemployed but who get paid for not raising crops 
through a subsidy program? It is a reflection on 
the national values to have some paid for not work- 
ing because they own land that rewards its owner 
for not being plowed and others suffering who are 
willins: to work but for whom the subsidized in- 
dustry no longer has need. 

But as important as such measures are, they 
alone are not enough to lift the farm worker to the 
same status as others. There is need to strengthen 
the most important instrumentality for economic 
equality of all working people. The trade unions 
today are the targets of much assault by the very 
interests who are responsible for the exploitation 
of the Mexican American. While the government’s 
announced labor policy supports Collective Bar- 
gaining, little has been done by the recent admin- 
istrations to strengthen it. In fact, the opposite is 
true. It is difficult if not impossible for trade union- 
ism and collective bargining to flourish in the 
Southwest. 

Here in Texas, the second White House of the 
United States, we are in Right-to-Work Country 
just as in most all of the Southwest where the bulk 
of the disadvantaged must scrape to keep up with 
life’s necessiti js. Let’s not forget that it was a pro- 
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vision of the National Labor Law- Section 14b — 
that gave license to the states tc perpetuate their 
opposition to unions and thus render weak tlie onlj 
instrumentalitj that can effectively oppose the 
exploitation of the Mexican* American people. 

It is mj firm opinion that if strong unions were 
in existence in all the industiies of the Southwest 
and the impact of free collective bargaining was 
allowed to have its play, a veiy high degree of 
social and economic equalization would be realized 
without much assistance from government- It 
would be accomplished in the private sector of our 
economy. 

It was not the poor Mexican who runs to Wash- 
ington wanting to be saved from so-talled labor 
bosses. It is the voice of the exploiters of all labor 
that was and is, I dare say, listened to in 
Washington. 

It should be recognized that without a strong, 
counteivailing force of organized labor there is 
little hope for the Mexican American in the South- 
west to achieve any decent standard of equality or 
justice. The common opinion today among the 
Mexican workers is that the situation is hopeless 
and that the big interests have their own way with 
government. If this is not a true appraisal of the 
predicament then it is the responsibility of all go*; * 
emmait leaders to show otherwise by deeds and 
actions and not by platitudes inserted in party 
platforms at election time. 

The leadership ranks of our Union in the South- 
west is heavy with Mexican Americans. In a 
democratic climate of unionism, they assume 
leadership and responsibility. They are among 
the best qualified negotiators, the most articulate 
spokesmen. If democracy in unions proves the 
Mexican American capable, why it he not allowed 
to demonstrate his abilities and talents in other 
fields? If some claim that he is, there are no sta- 
tistics to prove where the Mexican American 
stands in relations to the others. 

I am privileged to look at the statistics issued 
regularly by the Department of Labor. Lost in the 
figures of unemployment and employment is the 
picture of what is happening to the Mexican 
American. True, the figures are issued only hi 
terms of white and non- white. But the Mexican is 
a white and his predicament is buried in the maze 
of figures. But by observation of the actual scene, 
the Mexican American’s lot is that he is suffering 



the same degree of unemployment as the American 
Negro and perhaps even more. 

The Mexican family has a father head and he 
usually h the breadwinner. Few wives, mothers, or 
daughters are identified with the work force or 
are they seeking to enter it. Labor statistics don^ 
measure this niimber. Many Mexican Americans, 
then, are either assumed not to exist at all or are 
considered employed. 

Federal and state governments have expressed 
considerable consem for some of the minorities 
but have neglecttd the Mexican American. Fewer 
Mexican Americai.'s are placed in government jobs 
than are opened to others. In fact, this policy ex- 
tends even to our Mexican American members of 
Congress. Congressmen of Mexican descent are 
not placed on committee which deal with Latin- 
Ameriean relations. Is it any wonder that many of 
us are prone to question if anybody in Washington 
really cares about us at any other time except 
when election time draws near. 

This neglect is felt and it is being seriously con- 
sidered in the new political movements taking 
shape among the Mexican American communities. 
If plans which are presently afoot in most of the 
key areas of the Southwest materialize, the politi- 
cal complexion of the areas will change abruptly. 

Most political scientists studying this new 
phenomenon are convinced that once the Mexican 
American vote is crystalized, the ultra-conserva- 
tive political alignments of the Southwest will 
change violently. This force now in evidence may 
not favor any party label. It is issue oriented. 

It is far from the truth to say that it is the Mex- 
ican American alone who is the victim of social 
and economic injustice in the Southwest. Tlie whole 
section of the country suffers from th^ discrimina- 
tion being practiced. The Anglo — cannot make real 
progress so long as the Mexican is used to keep 
down wages. The Federal laws are being winked at 
every day and the brand new Civil Eights legis- 
lation is without teeth, has no investigatory power 
of its own that we can notic«j, and it is not bemg 
enforced. 

A specific example: At Magma Copper Com- 
pany in San Manuel, Arizona, a copper operation 
which was put in business by the U.S. Government 
during the Korean War, there are many Mexican 
Americans working in the underground mines. But 
I stand and watch as some 60 or 70 employees from 
the offices and technical departments pass through 



the gates. I see maybe one or two Mexican 
Americans in that group even though there are 
certainly many qualified to perform these jobs. 
Many of our people are high school graduates but 
somehow there is no place for them outside the bull 
gangs of the mines. Yet, this company can promi- 
nently display the certificate that it is a Fair 
Employment and Equal Opportunity Emploj'cr — 
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ment. Apparently, there is not enough concern by 
the federal government to investigate the com- 
pany’s claim before a certification is issued. 

Aiany companies maintain an employment policy 
requiring a high school education for employment. 
Many of the jobs to be filled require no such level 
of education. 

A high school diploma — as desirable as it is — ^is 
not needed to mack tlie ore, to rustle timber or 
work on the track gang. Requiring a higher level 
of education than necessary for a job is interpreted 
as another form of denial — a definite discrimina- 
tion against the Mexican American, who forced by 
circumstances often lacks a high school education. 

3s it that the Mexican has no interest in educa- 
tion for his children? Certainly not! The plain 
fact is that education to those in low income fami- 
lies is achieved only at a great sacrifice — ^too great 
at times for the family to endure. 3ii much of this 
region, education still is far from free. Text books 
must be purchased by high school students and 
this alone is often enough to keep Mexican 
Americans from completing their secondary edu- 
cation. The standards and quality of education in 
schools where Mexican Americans attend are be- 
low the norms which other regions maintain, and 
the tax basis for financing schools place the largely 
Mexican communities at a serious disadvantage. 
Some equalizing subsidies will be required and 
these may have to come from federal funds. 

But what if a Mexican does achieve a high school 
education? They often find themselves treated no 
differently than those who do not. To many em- 
ployers they are Mexicans — educated or not — 
eighth grade or high school matters little. The 
myth must be perpetuated by those who want to 
preserve class distinction. To them a Mexican is a 
Mexican and he must not be allowed to go too high. 
If the Mexican shows a lack of interest or motiva- 
tion for higher learning, thesf factors are respon- 
sible and not any nationalistic or generic traits. 



The exijerience of trade unions substantiates 
this. At the Ray, Arizona miniiig opcmtioiis of 
ivennecott Copper Corpowtion — ihe nation’s larg- 
est cooper pioducei , tlictv \\;i£ not a tingle Me.\iean 
ill anj of the skills or crafts until 195^1. IJiatyear 
the union forced the cinplo\er to open the higher 
skilled jobs to a bid .system based on senioritv. A 
two week .-trike was necessary b^ the entire work 
iv «VIH liuio oiiive tiicu uui: Uliiuli uegu- 

tiaied an apprenticeship plan and now proinotions 
are protected by the labor contiact and are subject 
to collective bargaining. Ri^ardless of race, creed 
or national origin, aii\ person can compete ct|ually 
for openings in apprenticeships and skills b;ised on 
senioritj^ 

I cite this example because the Department 
of Labor maintains a bureau of Apprentice 
Standards yet it does not set standards that pre- 
vent possible discrimination. We found, for in- 
stance, at Keimecott Ctqjper Corporation in Ray, 
Arizona that no one over the age of 21 was being 
admitted to an apprentice.ship program. Many of 
the older employees— mostly Mexican .,bnericans 
— ^were thus denied an^- opportunity. The company 
like many others does, even today, require a proof 
of citizenship. 

The union insisted that first paper citizensliip 
intentions should be sufficient. While the company 
required a high-school diploma for any applicant, 
we insisted that an equivalent measure of ability 
be permitted. Through union ii^otiations, we cor- 
rected this form of discrimination so that now, out 
of some 250 employees, there are 22 Mexican Amer- 
ican certified journeymen and many are in the ap- 
prenticeship program. Ten of those in training 
who are Mexicans have bean cited by the Arizona 
Apprenticeship Council as outstanding appren- 
tices, thus disproving the myth that the Mexican 
cannot be trained, that he's incapable of study and 
that the cs .not achieve excellence if offered an 
opportunity. 

The Department of Labor should re-examine its 
training programs and force the removal of need- 
less barrieis. While these restrictions sn.it the 
whims of a discriminating employer, they rob our 
system of the skills and the intelligence of people 
who are members of minorities. 

While it is true that in some instances there still 
is discrimination in some of the trade unions, this 
is rapit’j disappeanng. The overwhelming evi- 
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dence, however, does show — is the employers of 
the Southwest who are the culprits. 

Again, let me cite an example. At the Inspira- 
tion Copper Company in Miami, Arizona. There 
are some 1,400 workers at this operation but to 
our knowledge no Mexican American journeymen. 
Although organized into unions, they as yet do not 
have the voice in this matter. It is the emploj’^er 
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should not be trained. Alany Mexicans are by- 
passed and the company goes beyond the plant 
gates to hire non-Mexicans and places these in the 
Apprenticpiship program. I must confess that there 
is one Mexican aj>prentice in the company’s pro- 
gram — an electrician apprentice and tliis (Mime 
about as a result of charges we filed against man- 
agement with the EEOC. It does not provide fair 
and open bidding. It demonstrates instead that 
many companies practice obvious tokenism rather 
than sincerity to live up to the citation of fair and 
equal employment opportunity which hangs from 
thoir walls. 

Such state programs as Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion reveal the same kind of area pattern. They are 
deplorably lacking in adequacy not only to the 
Mexican workers but, again, to preserve this low 
income philosophy, they are equally inadequate 
for all workers who have the misfortune to be in- 
jured on the job. Since the first compensation law 
was passed in this couJitij' ovei- fifty years ago, the 
injured workingman finds himself worse off today 
than ever before if we relate compensation bene- 
fit levels to the present real wage level. 

Trade unions today are in disgust giving up 
hope of making any significant improvements 
through employer-rigged legislatures. Today, 
when some 50,000 workers are on strike, one of the 
union demands is that the employers supplement 
the Workmen’s Compensation weekly benefits to a 
level of 70% of the weekly hourly earnings. It is 
becoming very obvious that even in a state like 
Arizona, where the level of weekly benefits is fixed 
by the constitution, the administrative rulings of 
the agencicis entrusted with the program make it 
V6I*V’ difficult- for 
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under coverage of the law. 

The state controlled systems of unemployment 
insurance, workmen’s compensation and other so- 
called labor benefit programs are not only inade- 
quate in the Southwest but they may be beyond 
redemption. They have not kept pace with the 



times and the employer groups and insurance in- 
terests continue to have incrcjasingly more influ- 
ence on the legislatures than do the wo rking people. 
A fedei-al system of standards is urgently needed 
to correct the glaring deficiencies in the compen- 
sation progi-ams. It’s plainly ridiculous that a loss 
of an eye compensates a worker differently in one 
state than it does in another or that an injured 
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one who is laid off. There is not enough time to 
enumerate all the ridiculous assumptions that the 
pronsions of the various programs imply. It suf- 
fices to say that they ser\ e as an example of the 
neglect given them by the state governments and 
by the federal administration. Wlien there is more 
consideration given a soldier who loses an arm in 
(jombat than to one who loses it working for a 
wealthy copper firm it is not difficult to detect a 
sickness in oar society. 

These are not singularly Mexican American 
problems and they are common to all workers in 
the Southwest. The need for some supplementation 
of income for basic subsistence is today in great 
need. 

We have but to look at the plight of the Mexi- 
can American beyond the workplace to recognize 
even more startling examples of cruel discrimina- 
tion. In housing, he is limited where he can live 
and his income will permit only the less desirable 
Sxxolter. In educatiun lie is regarded as some special 
problem. He doesn’t conform too easily to the ways 
of the Anglo, therefore he is assumed by some to 
be inferior. He clings to his Spanish language, 
therefore, he must not be trusted because those 
who are not bi-lingual can’t understand his speech. 
He refuses to relinquish his mother tongue and he 
should be encouraged in his efforts. 

While I suggest no programs that require even 
a fraction of what is spent to study the dark side 
of the moon, some money is needed to raise the 
nation’s poor to a level of decency. It’s needed in 
the area of public health education, welfare, train- 
ing, and job or income protection. Most of the 
current programs in these areas have not yet sig- 
lAxuuxiou wic mexicaii nmencan proD- 
lems. Money must be made available and the invest- 
ment of it in developing the human resourcies will 
be returned many times in the building of a better 
society. 

Permit me to point out a geography lesson. 
South of us lie great nations of Spanish-speaking 
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Americans. They are viewing our nation as a 
model — an example setter — after whom they may 
wish to pattern their development. They know we 
too came from a revolutionary movement that cast 
off the yoke of oppression. Abraham Lincoln's 
Am erica is what they want to believe in. If we 
cannot meet the problems of our Mexican Ameri- 
cans, can we honestly hope to impress the other 
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tutions are confronted with a challenge to meet the 
crises in our own country. The Mexican American 



is eager to make this nation faithful to its 
democratic tenets. 

If we accept this challenge as an opportunity to 
perfect our way of life, we will succeed in making 
this nation and the world a better place for all 
people. If we continue to be blinded by prejudice 
and selfishness of a few, do we deserve the place 
of W«r1d Ipadei’sbip tlmf. flp'Jt.inY bns f-JiruRf. npon 
US? We must start now towards our avowed na- 
tional goals. Manana is too late. ■ 
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Equal Opportunity in Training — A Threat or a Promise 

by 

Diomcseo Morales 

ExecuUve Diarector, Mexican AmeHcan O'pporinmity FowndaUon 



I come as a Meidcan American from East Los 
Angeles, the area with the largest concentration 
of Mexican Americans in the nation. I come also 
to represent the Mexican American Opportunity 
Foundation which is primarily concbmed with 
getting jobs, good jobs, for the Mexican Ameri- 
cans, Latin Americans, Spanish Americans, and 
Americans of Mexican descent. However they 
choose to call themselves, they are our people and 
we exist to seek for them economic betterment. 

The Mexican American Opportunity Founda- 
tion has been operating an On-the-Job Training 
program for two years. In its first year, funding 
was for development of 400 job training slots. On 
the basis of the successful operation of that con- 
tract, tne J 7 ouxiua/tiuii 15 currently developing a 
program for eighteen hundred and twenty-five 
slots that extends to most of Southern California. 
The experience gained in this program has pro- 
vided us with the evidence to corroborate the 
testimony I now offer. 

The employment needs of the Mexican Ameri- 
can, especially for On-the-Job Training are criti- 
cal. Little has been written about the cause of the 
Mexican American and little excitement has been 
generated about the complexity and magnitude 
of his economic plight. We, regretfully, do not 
find concerted willingness on the part of industry 
or government to give the employment needs of 
the Mexican American serious and sufficient atten- 
tion. 

It is not enough for industry to offer aid to one 
minority only and then claim that it has met its 
responsibility. The -offer must be followed by im- 
plementation. And, furthermore, implementation 
when related to programs for the Mexican Ameri- 
can and to OJT, must be specialized. The method 



of implementation cannot be assumed to be a nat- 
ural successor to other programs, nor patterned 
after, nor compared that that of any other minor- 
ity. 

The United States Department of Labor, 
through the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing, has provided the Mexican American in 
Southern California with just such a means to 
determine the extent of implementation : a labora- 
tory in which to conduct the ‘acid test,’ to deter- 
mine the actual willingness of industry to act on 
their much publicized “non-discrimination — equal 
opportunity to all” policies. And it has been found 
that, to a greater degree, most of these policies have 
been ineffective. 

Much of industry’s alleged “open door policy” 
has been nothing but a well-planned Madison 
Avenue “smoke screen” to impress federal compli- 
ance officers that industry is fulfilling its equal 
opportunity commitments. We have, on file, the 
results of our contacts with industry. The response 
we have received, all too often, is “Sorry, not in- 
terested in OJT,” “Sony, couldn’t work through 
OJT,” “It’s a union impediment,” “No trainee 
positions available.” 

It is time for all in this nation to realize that it 
is in the national interest, in the interest of labor 
and industry, to aid those who need special con- 
sideration to function economically. Kefusal to 
face this is extremely short-sighted. I say to the 
nation: Look around you; see what is happening. 
People must work, they must belong, or they will 
start appropriating what they have long been told 
is theirs rightfully as American citizens. The Mexi- 
can American has not yet been strongly militant. 
I pray that he will not have to resort to molotov 



cocktails to focus national attention on his eco- 
nomic need. 

We cannot continue to exist half in affluence and 
half in poverty; half employed with the other half 
beg^ng just for the chance to work. 

The struggle of the Mexican American in the 
Southwest, however, is not only attested to by un- 
smuloviTient statistics, but e(jually by underem- 
ployment: underemployment being the common 
entrapment in a vicious cycle of exploitation and 
dead-end jobs. Discrimination alone is not the 
cause, nor lack of opportunity, but lack of educa- 
tion must also be considered. A very high percent- 
age of Mexican American high school graduates 
has received such an inferior education that they 
are screened out of entry-level OJT jobs by 
employment selection tests. The mail-back referral 
cards of our trainee applicants who have been 
rejected are, in the majority, stamped “Failed 
Test.” Ihe Mexican American is the victim of an 
inadequate school system and, therefore, miserably 
unprepared to pass written tests. 

Industry compounds the errors of the school 
system. Industry now invites us into the waiting 
room and, via OJT, to fill out an application. Dp 
to that point, tremendous interest is shown in 
helping the disadvantaged. But then we are told 
to be realistic, that they cannot hire our people in 
OJT positions; they are not qualified. They also 
tell us that they are not running a welfare institu- 
tion, that they are only interested in “Merit 
Employment.” 

Yet, the written tests, academic requirements, 
and other standards required by industry, are often 
unrealistic and totally unrelated to capable job 
performance. hTonetheless, employers who use these 
methods of screening out Mexican Americans are 
not budging a fraction of an inch on required test 
scores. Witness to this is the formation of the 
Technical Advisory Committee on Testing to the 
Fair Employment Practice Commission which is 
attempting to evaluate just how valid are such 
tests. 

Thus, the evidence, in general, in relation to 
OJT, is that employers are “creaming” the top. Jn 
support of this I would like to offer the case of 
our first trainee to be accepted by an employer 
under OJT. He was the first one accepted, but the 
35th applicant sent for consideration, and among 
his qualifications was the fact that he had had four 
years of college. 



The problem seems to lie in educating industry 
to the fact that there is a certain s^ment of the 
Mexican American community that OJT programs 
are endeavoring to help : the unemployed, under- 
employed, disadvantaged, and hard-core Mexican 
American. Paradoxically, the concept of “OJT” 
gets us to Industry’s door and the concept of 
“Hard Core Disadvantaged” puts us right out 



again. 

In trying to forestall the inevitable return of 
applicants to the hlAOF office with a refusal of 
employment card, we devised our present method 
of having our Training Advisors accompany the 
trainee to the job site and assist in the application 
process. This method is meeting with some success, 
but it is a sad commentary on the employment 
situation when a man who is judged qualified 
when accompanied by a member of our staff 
is the same man who is not qualified when 
unaccompanied. 

One of the few notable examples of the ideal 
OJT employer among our subcontractors accepts 
the non-English speaking, hard-core applicant, 
and dispenses with the standard tests. They have 
told us, “if the man is capable of doing the work, 
we will worry about the rest.” Isn’t it ironic that 
this is the exception when it should be the rule? 

To insure that more industrial doors are opened 
to the disadvantaged, like the one mentioned 
above, we offer for immediate consideration the 
following points : 

(1) Because a major section of the economy in- 
volves Government contracts with iirivate in- 
dustry for various commodities and services and, 
in many instances, highly skilled crafts or occupa- 
tions are involved, and because there is no regula- 
tion requiring contractors to establish training in 
a percentage of these skilled jobs, and because left 
to his own devices, the contractor hires only skilled 
workers and more often than not “pirates” such 
workers from a competitor, paying high premiums 
in wages, and, furthermore, because millions of tax 
dollars support skilled occupations which deny 
training opportunities to the untrained and un- 
employed, and because, therefore, additional 
millions are expended to support persons in the 
same communities who are unemployed because 
they do not have the necessary skills. 

Therefore, in view of this, it is recommended 
that Congress take imediate action to require a per- 
centage of all government contract jobs be estab- 
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lished as tttimmg jobs under formal trairJng 
programs. 

(2) Considering the millions that have been 
spent for training under IMDTA, it is surprising to 
learn that only one program has been inaugurated 
which is designed to prepare a group of young 
minority members who ha^ failed apprenticesliip 
entry tests, and considering that until an appreci- 
able sum of training money is available to experi- 
ment witJi these test failures, we will have made 
no significant breakthrough for employment in the 
real skills of the work force. 

Therefore, it is recommended that apprentice- 
ship entry examinations be evaluated by competent 
and impartial persons of a bilingual and bicultural 
background to determine if this is an objective 
measure of the aptitudes, attitudes, and potentiali- 
ties of persons tested. Furthermore, it is recom- 
mended that studies be conducted to determine why 
so many seemingly qualified, but disadvantaged 
youth, fail to pass the typical apprenticeship entry 
test. 

(3) Because in many cases, major industry’s 
participation in jobs for the poor has resulted in 
little more than “window dressing” as far as the 
Mexican American is concerned, and because 
well-meaning executives stOl sound promising at 
Chamber of Commerce or other community type 
luncheons, though far too few of their personnel 
directors have received the “word” from the front 
office, and because these employers want full credit 
and recognition for “non-discrimination in em- 
ployment practices,” though in actuality they still 
mean they will hire only if the Mexican American 
applicant is equally or better qualified than the 
affiuent Anglo. 

Therefore, it is recommended that evaluation be 
made of those companies claiming “Plans for 



Progress" participation and which objectively 
compares company policy with actual practice rel- 
ative to providing equal employment. 

(4) Because the Foundation’s experience with 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training has 
been one of mutual cooperation, with the sole aim 
being to pro\ ide jobs, and because the experience 
of Mexican American in relationship to War on 
Povert 3 * expenditures has shown the ifDT-OJT 
program to be the singularly most effective, and 
because the OJT Community Promotion and De- 
velopment type contract provides an excellent 
method for a qualified community organization to 
develop meaningful jobs for the poor. 

Therefore, we find the only impediment to fur- 
ther progress and development of a supplemental 
OJT program is the need for more funds. 

Therefore, it is recommended that more funds be 
pro\dded through lMDT-0 JT programs to estab- 
lish a meaningful program of pre-job training to 
be coupled to each local OJT program. 

I certainly recognize the efforts of the few in- 
dustrialists who have paved the way for better 
Mexican American employment opportunities, but 
it is an unfortunate reflection on the mores of our 
nation that unless major industry demonstrates a 
concentrated action in this regard, the nation as a 
whole will be just as slow to reflect those values of 
equality. 

In summary, I would like to quote the words of 
President Jolmson, who said, “ . . . what we do 
for any minority, we do as well for the majority. 
After all, we do all of this for America.” To that I 
would like to add, that until we “do”, with dedica- 
tion, for each and every minority, in relation to its 
own particular needs and problems, we have done 
little for the majority or for America. ■ 
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Manpower Programing and the Mexican American 

by 

George Eotbal 

Eaieoutwe Director^ SEB — Jobs for Progress^ Irw. 



Mr. Secretary and members of the Inter-Agency 
Committee on Mexican American Affairs: 

Once again, I appear before you to tell you of the 
great need we have for the development of training 
and job opportunities, specifically for Mexican 
Americans — for the re-direction, improvement and 
expansion of current programs and the creation of 
new ones designed specifically to meet the unique 
problems of Mexican Americans. 

Obviously, current federal, state and local man- 
power programs are not adequately reaching — 
much less significantly affecting — ^the Mexican 
American population of this nation. If they were, 
we would not — ^with such urgency — ^be here today. 

Why has government failed so miserably with 
the Mexican American, admittedly, the second 
largest minority group in the country, and cer- 
tainly the largest minority group in the South- 
west? Why has it failed these Americans who are 
the most unemployed, underemployed, underpaid, 
exploited, underutilized and overutilized? 

If Mexican American experts such as Dr. Guz- 
man, Dr. Samora, Dr. Campa, Dr. Sanchez, Dr. 
Griego, Dr. Saunders, and others, were gathered 
here at this moment, their essential answer would 
be : because of the failure to understand that Mexi- 
can Americans neither think, act, react nor believe 
the same as the Anglo, that because of cultural dif- 
ference and/or inffuence, regardless of degree, 
there exist significant differences in behavior, be- 
liefs and preferences between the Mexican Amer- 
ican and the Anglo. 

The failure of government to imderstand the 
Mexican American is the cause of all failures in 
government programing that should affect Mexi- 
can Americans. The failure on the part of govern- 



ment to understand, appreciate and accept cultural 
differences — in terms of human values — is un- 
doubtedly the major root of all our manpower 
problems. 

Manpower development and training involves 
motivating, recruiting, training, placmg and fol- 
lowing-up of people in need. All will agree that 
established agencies do not at present have the 
capability to do the job that must be done with 
Mexican Americans. Previous efforts clearly indi- 
cate that placing additional financial resources in 
the hands of established agencies is not the answer 
if government is to affect the employment status 
of the Mexican American now. 

There are five major federal agencies currently 
involved in manpower services for the unem- 
ployed, the underemployed and the poor : The De- 
partment of Labor (Manpower Administration) ; 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (Office of Education, Vocational Kehabilita- 
tion Administration, Welfare Administration) ; 
the Department of Commerce (Economic Devel- 
opment Administration); the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development; and the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. Federal resources avail- 
able for manpower through the above agencies will 
probably approximate 2 billion dollars in F Y 1968. 
Thus, we urge that priority be given to immediate 
and effective use of these agencies and resources 
among Mexican Americans. 

First, all of these agencies ought to follow the 
example of the Department of Labor and should 
reapportion some of its currently available re- 
sources in order to begin to meet the serious man- 
power proble’^is of Mexican Americans. 



Secondly, the responsibility of assuring that 
these resources will effectively reach the Mexican 
American in need, ought to be placed in the hands 
of the Mexican American himself- Here, too, the 
Department of Labor can take the lead. 

This means that some priority would be given 
immediate!}^ to reallocation, proportionately, of ex- 
perimental, demonstrational, and technical assist- 
ance resources to many areas with significant Mexi- 
can American populations- This should be done 
in order to give the Mexican American ability to 
identij^ their most pressing problems, to devise a 
plan of action, and to administer a long-term pro- 
gram of comprehensive manpower services- 

Current funds allocated to the major federal 
agencies provide for services in outreach, recruit- 
ment, testing, counselling, assessment, literacy, 
training, orientation, employability preparation, 
basic and remedial education, occupational, skill 
anJ on-the-job training- The pooling of even a 
small portion of available funds for each of these 
areas and the combination and coordination of 
available technical resources through agency link- 
ages would provide the Mexican American com- 
munity with immediate and significant capability 
in comprehensive manpower services. 

I must emphasize comprehensive, individual- 
oriented, manpower service capability for Mexi- 
can Americans — ^within currently available re- 
sources, particularly under the manpower develop- 
ment and training act and the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. It is a mistake to delegate manpower 
components with respect to the Mexican American 
while all other components within a comprehensive 
manpower plan remain impervious to the unique 
needs of Mexican Americans. Our experience 
clearly indicates that special and even separate 
programs are necessary. Also, that potential dupli- 
cation is of less importance than the value and re- 
sults derived from separate specialized programs 
and services that accomplish the same ultimate 
goal : to draw the Mexican American into the man- 
power mainstream. 

This major step, if taken, would undoubtedly 
initiate an ongoing participation among Mexican 
Americans in all phases of manpower program- 
ming. It would certainly initiate a need, if not a 
desire, for knowledge, understanding, interest and 
concern of the unique problems of Mexican Amer- 



icans on the part of established federal, state and 
local agencies. 

The basic principles of this proposal have al- 
ready been tried and proven successful through 
“Operation SER” of Jobs for Progress, Inc., spon- 
sored by the United States Department of Labor. 
SER is now, although only an experimental and 
demonstration project, one of the must successful 
manpower projects in existence. Only limited re- 
sources have kept SER from greater successes in 
the field of manpower- An increase and accelera- 
tion of financial and technical resources is now nec- 
essary. Those resources are available from current 
appropriations- 

In summaiy, Mr. Secretary: 

We must end discrimination in the appro- 
priation, allocation granting and contracting 
of manpower resources. The Mexican Amer- 
ican must be given greater attention in this 
area. 

We can only improve and expand training 
opportunities for Mexican Americans by 
understanding him and designing programs 
to fit his needs. 

The most effective way to make immediate 
inroads into the manpower problems of Mexi- 
can Americans is to share manpower service 
capabilities with Mexican Americans. 

Although it has been made clear that both so- 
cially and economically, Mexican Americans are 
worse off than nonwhites as a group ; and although 
it has been made clear that this nation’s second 
largest minority group is largely misunderstood 
and ignored in terms of adequate and adequately 
directed alleviating resources, it will remain a mys- 
tery to many how this country has remained 
relatively unscathed by violence from elements 
within this group. 

One can now observe, however, increasing signs 
of a new and dangerous mood of desperation, cyni- 
cism and extremism. Coalition of those addicted 
elements within the Mexican American community 
and the new, violent, far left is now being tried. 

The future course of events in intergroup rela- 
tions with respect to Mexican Americans, may well 
be affected, if not determined by what decisions 
are made here today — ^by what follow-up and 
follow-through is generated from the President’s 
statement that the time has come for action, not 
words. ■ 
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Manpower and Employment Related Issues 

by 

Hectok AbBYT3A 

State Director^ Mm/power Opportnimatws Project 



Mr. Secretary, this paper, while it is relevant 
generally to the Spanish-speaking throughout the 
United States, deals specifically with the Cali- 
fornia situation and with the impressions gained 
during the last 18 months by the Manpower Op- 
portunities Project, a statewide experimental and 
demonstration program directed to the Mexican 
American community and funded under MDTA 
(Title I) by the US. Department of Labor 
(OMPER). 

The recent conference at Camp Hess Kramer, 
October 6-8, 1967, helped to bring into focus the 
need for more work in the area of bringing to- 
gether the Spanish-speaking groups for an ex- 
change of information relating to the issues affect- 
ing this large group of Aonericans so that realistic, 
democratic and workable programs could be 
formulated. 

This paper is a direct result of that conference. 
Although the speaker has been invited to present 
the paper in his capacity as director of a federally- 
funded project, it should leave little to the imagi- 
nation of those listening or reading it. The speaker, 
an indigenous Southwestern Mexican. American, 
is part and parcel of the current drive in the Mexi- 
can American community to achieve a rightful 
place in the sun. No invitation to speak, anywhere, 
would have been accepted without first consulting 
with the leadership of the Mexican American com- 
munity. The Pre-White House Conference at 
Camp Hess Kramer gave community approval to 
this presentation. My role in the conference was 
to riia.ir the Committee on issues related to man- 
power development and employment and bring 
together the ideas expressed therein. 

I personally welcome and appreciate this oppor- 
tunity extended through our brother Vicente T. 



Ximenes, Chairman, Interagency Committee on 
Mexican American Affairs and Commissioner of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
who is equally aware of the role of Dr. Juan 
Acevedo, California Pre-White House Conference 
Coordinator and General Chairman of the Camp 
H ess Kramer Conference. Dr. Acevedo was most 
inspiring and helpful. The following persons pro- 
vided immeasurable assistance and advice in the 
writing and editing of this paper, although the 
speaker assumes full responsibility for the final 
opinions expressed herein : 



A1 .i Tapia, Los Angeles 
Art Padilla, San Francisco 
David Garcia, Thermal 
Monico Amador, San Jose 
Chris A. Carlos, Redlands 
Miguel Figeroa, Blythe 
Gilbert Figueroa, Blythe 
Manual Alvarado, Oakland 
Ben Rodriguez, Pico Rivera 
A1 Moncayo, Pico Rivera 
Rafael Vega, Oakland 
Ruben Gronzales, La Verne 
Daniel R. Lopez, Los 
Angeles 

Ben Lopez, San Francisco 
John Lopez, San Diego 



Jose Lopez, San Jose 
Barney Martinez, La 
Mirada 

Bemie Lozano, Coachella 
Robert Aragon, Los Angeles 
Albert Oliverez, Salinas 
Maria Aquilar Burke, 
Whittier 

John Calderon, Valinda 
Hugo Bayona, San Jose 
Gilbert Manriquez, San 
Fernando 

Eddie Perez, Monterey 
Park 

Gerardo Martinez, San 
Fernando 



I am indebted to the members of Manpower Op- 
portunities Project Staff who worked so patiently 
with me in putting the ideas expressed on paper. 

By almost every standard of measurement the 
Spanish-speaking — ^mostly Mexican Americans — 
are at the bottom of the economic heap in the 
United St-^-tes. Other groups of Americans are in 
similar straits, but in most respects, the situation 
of the Mexican American is unique. 

The deprivations of the Mexican American are 
compounded through the nonacceptance by the 
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Anglo society’s structure of the language and cul- 
tural differences of the Mexican American; and 
by the fact that the most deprived classes of Chi- 
canos are constantly replenished by new immi- 
grants, both permanent and temporary, from 
Mexico, Almost all of these immigrants are from 
the poorest people in that coimtiy who come 2forth 
in search of opportunity. 

Mexican Americans have liigher proi^ortions of 
foreign-bom than any other ethnic group in the 
United States. As the large immigration from Mex- 
ico continues while the influx of people from other 
nations remains at a mere trickle, the differences of 
the Spanish-speaking will be further accented. 

This is not to say that Mexican Americans do 
not advance in the society. They do. But as thej^ 
do, new arrivals replenish the seemingly bottom- 
less reservoir of poor from Mexico. This continual 
influx is made possible by the common border of 
the United States and Mexico which underlines an- 
other uniqueness of the Mexican American as com- 
pared to other ethnic groups in America, For 
others the break from their homelands was dra- 
matic and traumatic — ^marked by a long trip over 
the water. For Mexicans the journey to the United 
States, particularly the Southwest where most 
Mexican Americans live, is a trip to another part 
of “Their” country. The southwest was once Mexi- 
can. It retains language, cultural, and physical re- 
semblances, The next-doomess of Mexico, the ease 
with which the border is crossed and re-crossed, 
reinforce these resemblance. 

The total effect of these factors is that the 
Mexican culture, language, and poverty are as 
American as apple pie,^ 

In this view, the principal issue — or problem, if 
you will — ^presented by the Mexican American in 
the United States is not one of assimilation, but 
one of accommodation. Two permanent cultures 
exist together exerting continual influences on one 
another. This situation will remain a fact of life 
into the foreseeable future. This reality must be 
recognized and accepted. Government policies and 
programs, including manpower programs, must be 
designed and carried out within this basic fact 
of life. 

Some of the cmrent drift is in this direction, 
but the dominant thrust of all aspects of American 
life still remains assimilation — Anglo-izing the 
Mexican, purging him of his “foreign” influences. 



Tlie Mexican American who has not assimilated, 
who resists absorption into the other native cul- 
ture in the United States, is branded a foreigner 
in his own land and suffers many discriminations 
and indignities as a result. He and his children are 
excluded because of their language, their culture, 
their habits, and their dress. The result of this as- 
similation discrimination is revealed in all the 
statistics on education, employment, and income. 
The Mexican American is at the bottom rung in all 
respects. 

The above-cited facts of life mean that to be 
effective, any program to alleviate the deprivation 
of the jilexican American in our Country must be 
conceived not as a single engagement, not a war 
on poverty, but as an on-going function which must 
be carried out through permanent structures built 
into our society to endure into the foreseeable 
future. 

Such a determination would, of course, require 
some major overhaul in certain key institutions of 
our country, particularly in the Southwest and 
other areas where there are high concentrations 
of Mexican Americans, Institutions which require 
such changes include schools, voting procedures, 
housing laws, employment policies and training 
procedures. The rest of this paper will deal only 
with manpower-related issues, but should not be 
considered an attempt to downgrade the impor- 
tance of action required in the other fields — or, for 
that matter, to ignore the absolute necessity of 
simultaneous action ucross the board In all aspects 
of our lives if we are to make meaningful and 
permanent progress in any specific area. For ex- 
ample, job training programs will have little long 
range effect if they alone are offered in a ghetto 
situation of general poverty, discrimination, ter- 
rible housing and broken families. Or, good schools 
in the slums or bussing slum kids to good schools 
mean little in the context of a daily family life of 
hopelessness and social isolation. Kobert Hutchins, 
the noted educator said recently : 

“In the present state of our knowledge we can 
say with some assurance that good schools in the 
shuns will accomplish little. They cannot contend 
with the conditions under which the children live. 

“For the same reason we can say that good 
schools outside the slums attended by children who 
live in the slums will accomplish little. 

“The decisive factors in education appear to be 
beyond the control of the schools. They are such 



matters as poverty, discrimination, femily back- 
ground — ^tihe circumstances of daily life. The recent 
international study of mathematical achievement, 
in which children from 12 countries were ex- 
amined, showed over and over again that these fac- 
tors determined success or failure. They were much 
more important than the size of the classes, the spe- 
cial qualifications of the teachers or the organiza- 
tion of the schools. 

“It has long been evident that a good educa- 
tional system could not alone build a good society. 

“2fow we are beginning to realize that a good 
educational system cannot alone ^ve a good edu- 
cation. The society has to be such that the pupil 
can assimilate what the school has to offer him. 
This he cannot do if the circumstances of his 
daily life are hostile to everything the school is 
trying to do . . . 

“Economic opportunity and open housing would 
do more for the education of the imderprivileged 
than billions spent on buildings and buses.” 

TVhat Hutcliins implies and this paper whole- 
heartedly supports is the total across-the-board 
approach to fighting poverty, discrimination, so- 
cial isolation, hard-core unemployment. Bread and 
freedom for all is an indivisible issue and must be 
understood, felt and advanced in that spirit. 

If the issue is divided and/or categorized, fail- 
ure and frustration are the sure result. 

Eor that reason many of our recommendations 
are presented in the context of an expanded view 
of manpower and employment related issues. It is 
our conviction that job development without com- 
muniiy development, both physical and social, is a 
pied piper playing “Bom to Ix)se.” 

With these qualifications and commitments and 
in the areas relating to manpower development and 
employment it is our belief that the ever-changing 
job situation and teclmologies require constant ex- 
perimentations— but within the context of a per- 
manence which is demanded by these realities re- 
garding the Mexican Americans: 

(1) Mexican Americans are at the bottom rung. 

(2) The bottom rung is continually being re- 
plenished by new poor from Mexico. 

(3) Two permanent cultures— Mexican and 
Anglo — co-exist in the U.S. particularly in the 
Southwest. 

A note of caution : the controlling principles in 
the implementation of the following suggestions 
must be experimentation, fleadbilify, and commit- 



ment to the needs and desires of the people whom 
the programs are supposed to serve. Too often so- 
called experimental and innovative projects are 
so bound by grant restrictions, ossified agency 
policies and political priorities that they can do 
little more than mark time. Many such programs 
are worse than nothing because their mere exist- 
ence tends to give the public the impression that 
sometliing real is being done about whatever 
problem. 

Based on the above discussion and our Califor- 
nia experience the following recommendations are 
made: 

(1) Every agency which deals directly with job 
applicants or provides other ser\uces to the general 
public — i.e.. State Department of Employment 
offices — have sufficient qualified Spanish-speaking 
personnel to serve Mexican American applicants. 

(2) the Federal government through an ex- 
panded Equal Employment Opportunities Com- 
mission (EEOC) and the Office of Federal Con- 
tract Compliance institute affirmative action on 
employment beginning with large employers — 
both public and private — ^ond stressing analyses of 
actual job situations with the aim of realistically 
changing current education, langauge, testing and 
experience requirements to increase Mexican 
American employment opportunities. If unedu- 
cated Spanish-speaking Mexicans can operate com- 
plicated farm equipment in the United States, they 
certainly are qualified to perform a number of fac- 
tory jobs from which many are now excluded by 
imrealistic employer standards including the auto- 
matic exclusion of all people with police records. 

In order to implement the above, the Federal 
agencies dealing with problems of equal employ- 
ment opportunity, should recruit for their staffs, 
persons of Latin American, Spanish-speaking cul- 
tural background who understand the problems of 
the Spanish-speaking, Latin American cultm’e 
community. 

Up to now. Federal contract compliance pro- 
grams, have failed to recognize that Spanish- 
speaking, Latin American cultural bacl^ound 
persons, are in a minority status and experience 
discrimination in their endeavors to obtain em- 
ployment and job training opportunities. More- 
over, the compliance agencies have failed to 
impress this fact upon employers with whom they 
deal. 



(3) The Federal Government through an ex- 
panded EEOC institute a frontal assault on the 
“friends and relatives only” apprenticeship train- 
ing programs "which effectively bar Mexican 
Americans and other minorities from these higlily 
skilled, high paying jobs through tyranical control 
by bigoted cliques witliin the building trades 
unions and contractors associations. Such an as- 
sault would require cracking the unilateral union- 
employer contnil of this job market, instituting 
some democratic procedures and incorporating 
prevocational and other related training to open 
these fields to the hard-core unemployed and 
monolinguals. 

(4) The Federal Government, through the 
EEOC, undertake an examination of entry level 
requirements including testing of selected indus- 
tries and Federal Government bureauracies (such 
as the Post Office) to determine the extent to 
which these serve no purpose other than to “screen 
out” Mexican Americans and other minorities. The 
aim of this evaluation would be a recasting of the 
entrance requirements and testing to open more 
job opportunities for the disadvantaged. 

(5) The Federal Government greatly expand 
the Ifew Careers program to encourage local agen- 
cies to open positions for hard-core unemployed 
including Mexican Americans and to re-evaluate 
their current job classifications as under recom- 
mendations (2) and (4) - 

(6) The Federal Government adopt as a policy 
the “employer-of-the-last-resort” concept and be- 
come committed to supplying jobs for all able- 
bodied imemployed looking for work. The last-re- 
sort jobs would be on needed local, state, or 
federal projects and the pay would be no less than 
the national minimum wage or the local prevailing 
rate for the type of work performed whichever is 
higher- These projects could be operated by the 
Federal Government or by state and local govern- 
ments and private groups under grants. 

(7) The Federal Government greatly expand 
on-the-job training projects coupled "with more 
prevocational training, greater payments to em- 
ployers and longer training periods to improve the 
poskbilities that trainees will obtain chances at 
better jobs with higher pay. 

(8) The Federal Government eliminate pro- 
grams training for non-existent jobs such as small 
appliance repairman and training for low-paying 
jobs which a,ctually can be filled by persons "with 



no training such as janitor, service station attend- 
ant and nurse's aide. The funds saved therebj^ 
should be applied to recommendations (5) and 

( 7 ). 

(9) Tile Federal Government embark on a pilot 
program for financing community centers to co- 
ordinate the outreiich of various available pro- 
grams, to serve as a training facility, one step in- 
formation center on all programs and services and 
a community organization-development service. 
Community development is required if permanent 
dents are to be made in the barriers of social isola- 
tion, frustration, discrimination and powerless- 
ness. These activities are a necessary complement 
to successful manpower programs. The commu- 
nity development work must be under the policy 
direction of the local community to serve their in- 
terests and not be bound by any bureaucratic or 
political conveniences or strangulating red tape. 
Without such activities, the aims of manj>ower pro- 
grams will not be realized, because ethnic self- 
images must be raised at the same time a person is 
provided with the opportumly for personal ad- 
vancement. As a model to begin such a program 
the Federal government should follow the con- 
cept of the one-stop service centers, now ojierating 
in California, the East Los Angeles Center headed 
by Dan K. Lopez in particular. These centers in 
which all the relevant agencies have available per- 
sonnel also have on staff indigenous local residents 
who know the surrounding communities where the 
centers are located. To improve effectiveness and 
long range results, the service center concept would 
have to be broadened to include people-oriented, 
unshackled conmiimity development plus the in- 
tegration in one location, as much as passible, of 
remedial classes, offices for volunteer commumiy 
groups, etc. 

(10) The Federal Government adopt— as one 
tool to alleviate urban tension — ^policies for rural 
revitalization and development to encourage new 
industries in rural areas, to upgrade living condi- 
tions through expanding such programs as self- 
help housing, a concept which also should be used 
in urban areas, to change the farm program into a 
real aid to the small growers and to broaden the 
base of economic opportunity by malting it pos- 
sible for skilled farm workers — most of whom are 
Mexican Americans — ^to acquire land and become 
growers which many of them deare to do. Such 
land ownership could be carried out through a 
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land reform program possible by strict application 
of tbe federal reclamation larrs in combination 
with a number of no-interest loan programs and 
a county agent g^stem directed to assist in the 
operation. OEO has already undertaken similar 
steps in some parts of the South with N^egro 
sharecroppers. 

(11) The Federal Government create a com- 
mittee on manpower development and employment 
for Mexican Americans in the Southwest and tliis 
committee serve as a clearinghouse for Mexican 
American community groups on problems of man- 
power related issues. This committee would be 
funded on an experimental and demonstration 
basis under Title I of hDDTA with an adequate 
staff to perform its mandate. The committee would 
be composed of men and women, resident citizens 
of the Southwest, who possess the experience and 
commitment to find solutions to the problems. 
Connnittee membership would be selected from 
nomiiuitions made by indigenous organizations 
and/or recognized individuals within the area. 
This (X)mmittee would also serve in an advisory 
capaclly to Vicente Ximenes, Chairmmi of the 
Inter-Agency Committee on Mexican American 
ALffah’s. 

(12) The Federal Government direct all its 
agencies and encourage private employers to pro- 
vide job and job traming notices in English and 
Spanish, the Spanish versions to follow local 
usages, not Castilian formalities. 

(13) The President propose and Congress enact 
legislation which bars job or training descrimina- 
tion ]>y public or private employers based on lack 
of U.S. citizenship. Such legislation would open a 
numl)er of opportunities in both public and private 
employmeat and training to persons now barred 
because they are aliens. 

(14) The Federal Government initiate giant 
rural, small town and urban slum rebuilding pro- 



gram based on the self-help concept with the multi- 
purpose of providing jobs, t-mining, new homes 
and home-ownership. Cbupled with this physical 
community development should be a program of 
social community development with the aim of 
developing locally controlled organizations so that 
the residents of each community would gain eco- 
nomic and political control of decisions affecting 
their lives. The physical community redevelop- 
ment should be coupled in rural and small town 
areas with programs suggested under recommen- 
dation (9) and general economic development in 
urban areas. The construction and individual 
home-ownership should be financed by no interest 
loans in much the same way that the Federal Gh)v- 
ermnent is now spending hundreds of millioiLS in 
no interest loans to finance huge irrigation projects 
for the rich. The social community development 
should be done on a grant basis with policy control 
of local programs resting with indigenous persons 
and organizations. The current rural self-help 
housmg program is a* step in this general direction, 
but the program is extremely limited by a shortage 
of funds and bureaucratic red tape. ■ 

Beference 

(Jt) It miglit l>e eipacted that the Canadian relationship 
with the U.S. is similar to the Mexican; however, the 
cultural and economic gaps are not so great, thereby mak- 
ing the Canadian immigrants virtually “invisible” in the 
States. 

Appendix A 
Appendix B 

A Selection of Sitiihiics on the General Conditions of 
Mexican Americans in California: 



Tofal populafion (1960 census) 15,717,204 

Spanish surname 1,425,538 

Spanish surname per cent of fofal 9.1 % 

Negro 883,861 

Negro per cent of fofal 5.6% 
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TdbltlO 

Median ‘School Years Complefed hy Persons IS Years 
OM end Over/ by Mefropofifan Area and Sex 

Tofal PopuIaHon^ White Pcisons of Spanish Surname^ and 
Nonwhife Peisons 
California, 1960 



Metropolitan 

area 


Tofal^ 

population 


White 
persons of 
Spanish 
surname 


Nonwhife 

persons 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Total, California > . . 


12.0 


12.1 


(*>) 


(*>) 


10.3 


10.9 


Bakersfield 


10.5 


11.0 


7.1 


7.7 


(*>) 


(“) 


Fresno; 

Los Angeles-Long 


10.1 


10.7 


5.7 


6.5 


8.6 


9.1 


Beach 


12.1 


12.1 


9.0 


8.9 


11.1 


11-3 


Sacramento 

San Bemardino- 
Riverside- 


12.1 


12.2 


8.8 


9.8 


10.6 


11.4 


Ontario 


11.4 


12.0 


7.5 


8.3 


9.5 


10.2 


San Diego 

San Francisco- 


12.1 


12.2 


9.0 


8.8 


10.6 


10.8 


Oakland 


12.1 


12.2 


9.6 


9.8 


10.0 


10.7 


San Jose.:'. 


12.2 


12.2 


8.3 


8.3 


(*>) 


(*>) 



*The median represents the value which divides the popula- 
tion group into two equal parts — one-half having completed 
more years of school than the median and one-half having 
completed less. 

•’Not available. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Page 30, Californians of Spanish Surname, Division of Fai^ 
Employment Practices. 



Table 11 

Percent of Population S fo 34 Years Old EnroHed in 
Schools/ by Ase and Sex 

Total Population, White Persons of Spanish Surname, and 
Nonwhite Persons 
California, 1960 



Wh'rfc 

Total persons of Nonwhite 
Ase population Spanish persons 

surname 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Total, 5—34 years 














old 


56.0 


52.5 


51.7 


51.1 


54.8 


51.3 


5-6 years 


82.6 


83.0 


79.7 


80.2 


84.3 


84.8 


7-1 3 years 


98.2 


98.2 


97.5 


97.6 


97.3 


97.3 


14-15 years 


96.6 


95.9 


94.0 


91.9 


95.1 


94.3 


16-17 years 


83.4 


83.1 


74.4 


72.9 


83.1 


81.8 


18-19 years 


42.8 


38.5 


36.9 


29.5 


46.8 


41.9 


20-21 years 


25.7 


16.8 


14.9 


9.2 


26.0 


21.2 


22—24 years 


17.9 


6.7 


9.9 


4.3 


17.6 


10.2 


25—34 years 


9.3 


3.9 


5.9 


2.7 


10.7 


6.0 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Page 31, Californians of Spanish Surname, Division of Fair 
Employment Practices 

Median Annual Income 1959 (1960 Census) 

Total WhHe In- 
eluding Spanish- 

speaking Spanish-speaking Nonwhite 



Male Female Male Female Male Female 

$5,109 $1,812 $3,849 $1,534 $3,515 $1,583 



California 

Spanish-Amcrican Employment 

June 1966 and June 1965 



Pay Cafcyery 


1966 

Identi^ed Employment ^ 

(87.7% of Total Employmert 


1965 

Totol Employment 




Employment 


Span ish«American 
Number % 


Employment 


Spanish-American 
Number %> 


Total All Pay Plans 


247,502 


11,626 


4.7 


242,415 


9,372 


3.2 


Total Classu Act or Similar 


10t,210 


2,245 


2.6 


109,149 


2,262 


2.1 


GS-1 Thru 4 


34,354 


1,284 


3.7 


33,084 


1,034 


3.1 


GS-5 Thru 8 


29,139 


830 


2.8 


29,378 


705 


2.4 


GS-9 Thru 1 1 


26,581 


549 


2.1 


27,872 


425 


1.5 


GS~1 2 Thru 1 8 


18,136 


182 


1.0 


18,815 


98 


.5 


Total Wage Board 


f1,194 


5,622 


6.9 


20,611 


4,226 


6.1 


Up Thru $4,499 


2,230 


274 


12.3 


1,229 


98 


8.0 


$4,500 Thru 6,499 


28,140 


2,449 


8.7 


28,173 


2,532 


9.0 


S6,^00 Thru 7,999 


39,402 


2,541 


6.4 


41,107 


2,049 


5.0 


$8,000 and Over 


11,422 


358 


3.1 


10,102 


207 


2.0 


Total Postal Field Service 


56,269 


3,042 


5.4 


55,631 


2,092 


3.2 


PFS-1 Thru 42 


49,256 


2,793 


5.7 


48,489 


1,936 


4.0 


PFS-5 Thru 8 


5,408 


223 


4.1 


5,464 


139 


2.5 


PFS-9Thru11 


1,242 


17 


1.4 


1,277 


13 


1.0 


PFS-1 2 Thru 20 


363 


9 


2.5 


401 


4 


1.0 


Total Other Pay Plans 


1,229 


117 


6.4 


3/H4 


132 


4.4 


Up Thru $4,499 


1,081 


89 


8.2 


1,787 


108 


6.0 


$4^00 Thru 6,499 


370 


22 


5.9 


446 


19 


4.3 


$6^00 Thru 7,999 


70 


3 


4.3 


105 


1 


1.0 


$8,000 and Over 


308 


3 


1.0 


686 


4 


.6 



^ Of 282j244 employees, 34,742 (12.3 percent) are unidentified. 

’ Includes 4th class postmasters and rural carriers. 

Note: 1965 infonnation is for Mexican American employment. 

P, 162, Study of Minority Group Employment in the Federal Government, 1966. 



TdbUtO 

Uncmployincnt Rates, 

By Aye and Sex 

White Persons, Wh«fe Persons of Spanish Surname, 
and Nonwhite Persons 
California, 1960 

(Unemployment as a percent of civilian labor force, persons 14 years old and over) 



Age 




Male 






Female 






Wh'ite 


Non- 


White 




Non- 

white 




Total 


Spanish 

surname 




Total 


Spanish 

surname 


Total, 14 years old and over 


5.5 


7.7 


10.1 


6.3 


11.2 




9.8 


14-19 years 


12.2 


15.8 


22.2 


10.6 


15.1 




19.4 


20-24 years 


8.1 


9.9 


16.1 


7.6 


10.8 




15.1 


25—34 years 


4.3 


6.2 


9.4 


6.4 


10.8 




10.1 


35-44 years 


3.8 


5.5 


7.9 


5.7 


10.9 




8.4 


45-64 years 


5.7 


7.7 


9.1 


5.4 


10.5 




7.3 


65 years and over 


7.9 


12.6 


10.8 


5.4 


9.1 




6.9 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Page 46, Californians of Spanish Surname, Division of Fair Employment Practices. 



Manpower Development Traininy 



Statistical Analysis 



Total California number of new enrollees during the month of 
August, 1967 by race. This was a typical month. 

Witc 

(Excludiny 

Merman Mertican Un- 

Tofal Americans) Neyro American Other known 

3,462 1/409 1,357 650 43 3 

100% 41% 39% 19% 1% ' 



Source: California Department of Employment. 



EmpSoymenf Faffems of Federal Coniraefers in Cali- 
fornia 



(Compilations by the office of Congressman George Brown 
from Office of Federal Contract Compliance) 



Total Employ- 
ment 

White Collar 
Gaft 



Neyro % Mexican % 

American 

1,140,358 51,336 4.5 89,835 7.9 

591,039 10,373 1.8 26,168 4.4 

206,708 26,566 12.9 13,621 6.6 



Overcrowded * Housing in California (1960 Census) 
of Anglo families live in overcrowded housing 
18a9% of non-whites live in overaowded housing 
16.7% of Spanish surname live in overaowded housing 
*More than 1 .01 persons per room 



Persons served and placed by Manpower Opportuni- 
ties Project: 



Total Individual 
Contacts 

10,374 



Average Monthly Indi- 
vidual Contacts 



Total individual 
Placements * 

2/267 

22 % 

Average Monthly Indi- 
vidual Placements* 



741 



162 



Ethnic Background of Individual MOP Contacts: 
Mexican-American Anglo Others, Mostly Negro 

9,484 533 357 

92% 5% 3% 

Age Breakdown of Indiwdual MOP Contacts: 

Under 21 SS-44 45 and Over 

2,726 6,366 1/282 

26% 62% 12% 



Education Levels of Individual MOP Contacts: 



Less Than tth 
Grade 



8th-11th 12th Grade and 
Grades Over 



3,306 4,189 2,879 

32% 40% 28% 



*Job and Training Placements. 



Dilapidated Housing in California (1960 Census) 
of Anglo families live in dilapidated housing 
of non-white families live in dilapidated housing 
6^3% of Spanish surname live in dilapidated ho^ising 



The Legality of the "Commuters” or "Green-Card Holders” Working in the United 

States 

by 

PhttiTp M. Newman 
Jvdge, Los ATigeles Mwidavpal Court 



It is my intention to review the principles of law 
that in my opinion apply to the status of the alien 
who has been issued an Alien Kegistration Receipt 
card designated by the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service as form I-lol, who resides outside 
of the United States and is gainfully employed in 
the United States. It is a well-known fact that 
many such aliens are maintaining their true and 
legal residence outside of the country and are 
steadily employed in various occupations on a 
permanent ba:>is in the United States. They cross 
the borders daily to pursue their employment and 
return to their established homes in the foreign 
country. They have been referred to as “commut- 
ers” or as “green-card holders”. This discussion 
does not include the status of either the person who 
has entered the United States under a treaty or 
agreement with a foreign country or a person 
admitted specially as a business visitor to engage 
in a specific and temporary type of business activ- 
ity or temporary employment. 

It is a basic and established principle of law that 
only aliens who have been lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence can be gainfully employed in 
the United States. The only qualification of f-bis 
principle is the aforementioned aliens who are 
admitted on a temporary basis pursuant to treaty, 
agreement^ or special permits. It is, therefore, 
necessary to determine if the commuters to which 
I now refer have the status of a resident alien in 
order that they may be lawfully, permanently 
employed in the United States. 

The aliens have, at some time or another, been 
issued immigrants’ visas by an American Council 
in a foreign country enabling them to enter the 
United Si ates as residents and therefore have qual- 



ified to seek and pursue any occupation or employ- 
ment. "Wliat happens subsequently is what raises 
the question of the legality of their status and 
which is the subject matter of this discussion. 

In the usual case, after the alien has been prop- 
erly documented as stated above, he will establish 
or retain his home in the adjacent foreign country. 
He may own the property where he resides, his 
children may go to school in the place where he 
resides and for all purposes all he does is cross the 
border to work. By statutes and court decisions, 
“resident” is considered the principal place of 
abode, that is a matter of intent to reside, plus 
physical presence. Black’s Law Dictionary defines 
residence as “A factual place of abode”. Title 8 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations at Section 211.1 
(b) provides that an unexpired visa should be pre- 
sented by aliens entering the United States, except 
when returning to unrelinquished, lawful, perma- 
nent residence after a temporary absence abroad 
not exceeding one year. It follows, therefore, that 
the alien who has been issued an Alien Registration 
Receipt card (“green card”) is not returning to an 
unrelinquished, lawful, permanent residence after 
a temporary absence not exceeding one year be- 
cause his residence is not in the United States and 
as a rule he had maintained that residence in a 
foreign country for a period exceeding one year. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service 
has established the fiction of the commuter with- 
out any statutory authority. Their rationale has 
been “to equate employment with domicile”. This 
fiction was reviewed at length in the matter of 
Carmen Burciaga-Salcedo (file A-12699434r) de- 
cided by the Board of Immigration Appeals 
May 31, 1966. In that decision, the Board of Ap- 
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peals concedes the lack of statutory basis for the 
status of a commuter but accepts it and applies it. 

I do not pm’port to be a sociologist nor an 
economist, and for that reason I will not extend 
my discussion into the sociological, economic, or 
political aspects of tliis problem. Perhaps contra- 
dictorily, I should in passing state that during a 
discussion I had with a prominent officer of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service regard- 
ing tiiis matter, we came to the conclusion that 



from a legal point of view, the coinmuter program 
is contrary to law and that the best approach to a 
humane solution would be for a directive to be 
issued b3’ the appropriate authority notifying the 
“green-card holders” or “commuters” that their 
privileges to enter the country under the present 
conditions and circumstances would be terminated 
after a specified reasonable period of time to enable 
them to lawfull}* reside within the United States 
under the conditions of their documents of entry. ■ 



Modular Training Concepts 

by 

J. B. Andrasko 

Directs, MvxbM. BdaMxm> Divi^, Li«g-Tenwo-T<MgU Aerospace GorforaHim 



I first want to express to this committee the 
pleasure of LTV Aerospace Corporation and our 
parent company, Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc., for 
having this opportunity to relate some of the 
things we at LTV have been doing for several 
years to provide training for under-employed peo- 
ple here in Texas and, in turn, to create a pool of 
trained personnel to perform individual tasks so 
important to the Department of Defense. 

Dor approximately twenty years, tne Vought 
Aeronautics Ifivision of the LTV Aerospace Cor- 
poration and its predecessor. Chance Vought Air- 
craft, have been engaged in vigorous traming pro- 
grams. In 1948, after Chance Vought had moved 
from Connecticut to Dallas, we were building the 
famed F-4TT Corsair. We desperately needed 
skilled and semi-skilled men at that time to per- 
form the countless functions required in building 
a quality weapon system for the Navy. 

Today, we are building a new Corsair ^the A— Y 
light attack bomber for the Navy, Marine Corps 

and Air Force. Again, we need men men 

who have the same or greater s kil l s than those 
trained a generation ago. 

The training experience gained over the past two 
decades is serving us well ; but, today, great strides 
in technological developments have increased the 
industrial complex of Dallas-Fort Worth to the 
point where trainable manpower is becoming a 
premium. We have had to enlarge our scope of 
traming operations to as far away as the Texas- 
Mexican border to secure trainees to carry out con- 
tracted programs for the United States govern- 
ment, as well as projects for commerial aviation. 

To fully comprehend the employment problem 
within the aircraft industry, one must first under- 
stand the industry, itself. To over-simplify, the 



fortunes of an individual company within the m- 
dustry soar and wane dependent upon several fac- 
tors— first, the abiliiy of the company to desipi 
and produce a quality product; second, the in- 
genuily of its management and marketing people 
to provide the customer exactly what he needs, 
when he needs it; third, the needs of the govern- 
ment, commercial aviation and general aviation. 
Competition is keen. Company X could be enjoy- 
ing great prosperity with full employment, whHe 
Company T is just keeping its head above water, 
and Company Z is at the point of bankruptcy. 
Obviously, a percentage of the employees whose 
skills are peculiii-r to the airframe industry will 
gravitate from Companies T and Z to Company X. 
However, differences in geographical lections 
often discourage the employees from making the 
move and the result is a great unemployment prob- 
lem in one area and a shortage of employable 
workers in another. 

In the Dallas-Fort Worth complex, such is not 
the case. With General Dynamics in Fort Worth 
producing the F-111 and BeU budding helicopters 
at Hurst; with Collins, Texas Ii^ruments and 
Vought Aeronautics in Dallas; with our Missiles 
and Space Division in Arlington ; and with LTV 
Electrosystems — a n o t h e r Ling-Temco-Vought 
company— in Garland and Greenville, there is a 
continuing shortage of necessary skills. 

Over the years, the Vought Aeronautics Divi- 
sion has maintained a constant program to provide 
trained manpower fer its projects. We have turned 
farmers into aircraft assemblers; ranch hands mto 
machinists ; and service station attendants into tool 
and die makers. Among these have been people 
from all walks of Hfe-white, black, yellow and 
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brown — representatives from nearly all ethnic 
groups. 

Developing skills is not an easy job. It requires 
an instructor who liimself is ^lled in his line 
of work and a pupil who has a genuine desire to 
learn. Before a man can be trained, certain pre- 
requisites are necessary. First, he must be able to 
read. An aircraft built by a man who could not 
read the blueprint would, indeed, be a sorry one. 
Second, he must be able to count. The number 
of rivets that hold the airplane togetller is extreme- 
ly important, a matter decided by skilled, aero- 
nautical engineers. Third, he must be able to com- 
municate, both verbally and in writing. A man 
without these elementary capabilities is impossible 
to train in our line of work. 

At Vought Aeronautics, until recently we carried 
out the training programs within the plant, offer- 
ing on-the-job training as well as a classroom cur- 
riculum. As needs increased, we constructed a new 
training facility at Grand Prairie. Our recruiting 
program for trainees expanded to areas formerly 
considered to be too distant. 

We have always considered distance to be a 
major factor in prohibiting expansion into other 
labor markets. To the average individual, the very 
process of changing from one type of work to an- 
other can often be atraumatic experience, however, 
this can be minimized if the man can daily return 
to the familiar, comforting environment of his own 
home. We have always felt it was out of the ques- 
tion to consider that he could survive the job transi- 
tion and also go through a second traumatic shift 
of moving from his rural or small town habitat to 
the city. 

However, with the assistance of the state and 
federal governments, we are now in the process of 
proving that theory to be out-moded. 

In 1964:, when the Manpower Development 
Training Act came into being, we considerably in- 
creased our training program, workmg in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing. As stated previously, it soon became apparent 
that the local manpower market could not pro- 
vide the number of employees needed for projected 
programs. 

In the latter part of 1965, we decided that a mod- 
ular training unit — a school tempprarily estab- 
lished in a locality of high unemployment — ^was 
the only answer to the growing manpower need. 
The Texas Employment Commission along with 



the Federal Bureau of Employment Security di- 
rected our attention to the large number of mi- 
employed and under-employed i>ersons in the Bio 
Grande Valley. Our hnmediate reaction was appre- 
hension because of the large distance that separated 
our factory from the Valley. We really had been 
thinking of looking into manpower markets much 
closer to home. After discussions with various fed- 
eral and state agencies, however, it was decided that 
perhaps the Rio Grande Valley might provide an 
immediate answer. 

Working with the encouragement and pledge of 
as.sistance of the various agencies, we then de- 
veloped a pilot program to train 750 United States 
citizens from the areas surrounding McAllen, Rio 
Grande City and Harlingen as aircraft assemblers 
who, upon completion of the program, would work 
in the Dallas area. 

We prepared training outlines, lists of tools and 
equipment and the total program concept and 
forwarded this package of information to the fed- 
eral Departments of Labor and Health, Education 
and Welfare, Housing and Urban Development, to 
the Bureau of Employment Security, and to the 
Texas Education Agency and Texas Employment 
Service. Each agency agreed with the total con- 
cept and pledged cooperation and financial 
assistance. 

The degree of pledged cooperation was soon 
realized. We found facilities readily available at 
McAllen through the public school system, but we 
found that it was not feasible to use education 
facilities in Rio Grande City or Harlingen. The 
Economic Development Agency quickly went to 
work on the problem and arranged for the renova- 
tion of an old laundry building on the campus of 
the Rio Grande City School System at old Fort 
Ringgold. The Harlingen Board of Education can- 
vassed its territory and foiind a suitable building 
at the now-defimct Harlingen Air Force Base. 

We were frankly astounded at the total coopera- 
tion obtained from all of these governmental 
agencies. 

The first of three schools opened its doors on 
September 11 at McAllen. Fifteen students com- 
prised the first class. A second class started a week 
later at the same location. 

Then came Hurricane Beulah ! 

Several trainees were members of the Texas Ra- 
tional Guard and were ordered to duty to provide 
assistance to those affected in the stricken area. The 
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Hurricane caused an. unexpected one-vreek vaca- 
tion at both classes, but tliis only delaj-ed the 
progrum. 

On October 9 we started our first class at Eio 
Grande City and this past Monday, October 23, the 
Harlingen training program was launched. 

This week, the first group of trainees is arriving 
in Dallas to be assigned to our manufacturing op- 
eration. I am happy to announce that the entire 
first class — ^100% — ^graduated ! Whereas one week 
ago these men were receiving unemployment com- 
pensation at the rate of approximately $36.00 per 
week, they have now become wage-eaniers, receiv- 
ing three times that much as a starting wage. In 
so doing, they have come off the welfare rolls and 
have been added to the tax rolls. They have moved 
up several notches toward becoming members of 
America’s afiluent society. 

We are looking forward to welcoming the entire 
group of 750 into our organization because wc need 
them and they need us. 

Our neigh^rs in Dallas, Grand Prairie and 
Arlington have also been helpful and understand- 
ang in making this program a success. Once these 
trainees arrive with their families in the Dallas 
area, they will be provided assistance in obtaining 
housing, they will be afforded counselling and in 
general welcomed into their new communities. 
They will be made to feel at home. 

We feel that this will prove to be a good pro- 
gram, mutually beneficial to the individual trainee, 
to the government, to the general economy, and to 
our firm. We are looking forward to a continued 
team effort with the United States and Texas 
governments. 

In conclusion, I want to detail what each gov- 
ernmental agency has done to make all of this 



possible, because this has really not been a total 
industrial program, but rather a government- 
industry team effort, funded by the government 
and carried out by a single member of the aircraft 
industry ! 

The Bureau of Apprenticesliip and Train- 
ing, Department of Labor, acted as overall 
government coordinator and provided funds 
to assist in the on-the-job training program. 

The Department of Health, Education 
and W^elfare, in conjunction with the Texas 
Education Agency, provided funds to conduct 
classroom training through the local school 
system. 

The Bureau of Employment Security in 
conjunction with the Texas Employment 
Commission assisted in determining the lo- 
cations of labor markets. 

The Economic Development Administra- 
tion assisted in providing facilities for these 
training schools. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development assisted in housing for the 
trainees. 

The Public Health Service assisted in mat- 
ters of health problems and physical 
examinations. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity is as- 
sisting in providing the basic training to make 
persons, otherwise not capable of assimilating 
this type of training, knowledgeable of the 
basics of reading, writing and arithmetic. 

It is quite a formidable team ! 

Tliank you for the opportunity to appear before 
this committee here today. ■ 
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My name is Henry Munoz, Jr., Director of Equal 
Opportunity, Texas AFL-CIO. I appear in behalf 
of Texas AFL-CIO and welcome tlie opportunity 
to testify at this hearing on Mexican American 
Affairs on the topic: “The View of Organized 
Labor.” 

We should like to point out some of tlie issues 
that affect the Workers of Texas: 

1. Organizing . — Here in Texas many Interna- 
tional Unions have hired Mexican Americans as 
International Kepresentatives to organize the 
Mexican American workers. 

2. Equal opportunity . — ^Every time an Interna- 
tional Union organizes a plant where tlie majority 
of the workers are Mexicanos, a strike is a sure 
thing when the union insists on a seniority clause 
covering the right to claim better jobs, promotion, 
demotion, hiring, firing, lay-off, trainiug, appren- 
ticeship, housing, wages, etc. 

We cite the following cases where big corpora- 
tions domg millions of dollars with the U.S. 
Government are the biggest violators of Title VII 
of the Civil Eights or the Executive Order cover- 
ing government contractors : The United Eubber 
Workers, Laredo, Texas, Local No. 758, 100 Mexi- 
canos strike over seniority clause, contractor U.S. 
Eubber. EEOC investigator fired because he never 
contacted the workers and sided with management. 
Case still pending from November 6, 1964 to this 
date. 

Operating Engineers, Local No. 340, Amarillo, 
Texas, where they organized the Cen-Vi-Eo Texas, 
Inc., of Plainview, Texas, 281 employees, 70 per- 
cent Mexicano, 15 percent N^o, the rest Anglo, 
firings, demotions, lay-offs and beatings of Mexi- 
canos by Cen-Vi-Eo foremen is a matter of record 
in the District Attorney’s office. I sent the EEOC 



37 signed complaints by Mexicanos on December 
16, 1965. To tliis date, we have not heard of the 
EEOC disposition. Cen-Vi-Eo has all government 
contracts. 

Packinghouse Workers, Local No. 1206, Lub- 
bock, Texas, involved about 200 M~>xicanos, 15 Ne- 
groes, foremen and supervisorg were Anglos. 
Strike on February 5, 1967 because Farmers Co- 
op Gin, Inc., getting 95 percent of funds from the 
U.S. Government refused to negotiate seniority 
rights of Mexicanos. Proceeded to promote 14 Ne- 
groes who went back to work, hired an all-Ne- 
gro crew from the Dallas area. When we filed 
EEOC, civil rights complaints, the Co-op manage- 
ment went to Juarez, Mexico and hired Green 
Carders to justify its position. Finally, the govern- 
ment intervened where we still have difficulties 
over seniority rights by Mexicanos. 

Seventy (70) Mexican American workers from 
the International Association of Machinists went 
on strike September 1, 1967 against U.S. Gypsum 
Company in New Braunfels, Texas, because of 
discrimination practices by U.S. Gypsum involv- 
ing seniority rights, pay and promotion policies. 
We wired United States Government agencies of 
this situation on September 9. 

Consistent discrimination against Mexican 
American workers by big companies doing busi- 
ness with the government is ^^not orUy^'^ a union 
problem, it is the problem of the U.S. Government 
enforcing laws passed by Congress. This par- 
ticular situation handicaps organizing Mexicanos 
into labor imions and is inconsistent with Title 
VII, especially those doing business with the gov- 
ernment. 

3. Oormrmters . — The alien commuter (green 
card) law is “an international rp-cket” because 






workers vrlio are citizens of the iJnited States in 
border towns are treated worse now than they were 
30 years ago. Texas border workers from Browns- 
ville to El Paso today have to compete with some 
90,000 commuters for jobs on American border 
towns. Many employers in Texas prefer com- 
muters to citizen workers because the commuter is 
more easily exploited. 

The federal commuter law is an international 
racket for employers. The law provides for the 
recruiting of cheap, captive labor; this includes 
temporary employment of Mexican farm work- 
ers, also for strike-breaking purposes. Our native 
workers along the Texas border are poveriy- 
sfadeken. Poverty has a terrific impact on a human 
being’s conduct. If you hold a man in the gutter 
all of his life, his vision is destroyed. Texas border 
workers are receiving worse treatment now than 30 
years ago. The only way these workers can better 
themselves is to organize in their own interest or 
get public legislation. They now have neither and 
are defenseless and alone. 

Eight now, when Hurricane Beulah and the 
floods that followed, destroyed the homes of our 
Rio Grande Valley farmworkers or what few jobs 
there are, growers in California are advertising 
through the radio in Nuevo Laredo, Piedras 
Negras, Cuidad Acuna and Juarez, Mexico, for 
green carders to go and pick grapes and oranges. 
In the meantime, convict labor is being used in 
California. The federal government should make 
every effort to recruit citizen workers for these 
jobs. V^e have some 167,000 farm workers in Texas, 
many of them whose homes and jobs were de- 
stroyed by Hurricane Beulah and the floods and 
are willing to go to work. We, in the Texas AFL- 
GEO, stand ready to assist in this recruitment 
effort. 

We feel that it is a national scandal that IJ.S. 
citizens who work for as little as 25 cents an hour 
along the Texas-Mexican border have to compete 
with 90,000 Mexican alien green card commutes 
in all job classifications — 17,653 in agriculture who 
register in cities along the border. This is the pri- 
mary cause of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. 

These Mexican commuters take jobs away from 
qualified citizens because they can afford to re- 
ceive only 2 to 3 dollars a day for a day’s work and 
their cost of living is adjusted to that wage. They 
do not pay property taxes that support the facil- 



ities they use — streets, lights, water, sewerage, 
schools, police, fire protection, etc. This situation 
places an extra fiscal burden on citizens of Texas 
border areas. 

We urge that the Department of Labor issue a 
regulation for a minimum wage law of $1.25 to be 
applicable to green-card holders and commuters. 
Under the theor^^ of interstate commerce to assure 
a healthy development of the economy of Mexico 
and a decent standard of living for their workers, 
the gap between their minimum wage and those of 
Texas should be eliminated as soon as possible. 

4. Farm icorhers . — ^Farm workers, who must 
leave Texas, number over 167,000. Ninefy-five per 
cent are Mexican American, concentrated along 
the Texas-Mexican border in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley. They have been denied the benefit of virtually 
every social- welfare and labor law enacted during 
the course of a generation. The Congress has re- 
fused to extend the coverage of the National Labor 
Relations Act to farm workers who, more than 
any others, need the protection of the Act. Where- 
ever one turns at the federal level, and in Texas, 
the hired farm worker is excluded from such legis- 
lation and suffers gross discrimination and abuse. 
The federal minimum wage law, as applicable to 
farm workers, is a cruel hoax on our Texas farm 
workers. 

Not content with denying citizen farm workers 
the riffhts accorded to other American workers, the 
Congress through the U.S. Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service has repeatedly allowed green 
card holders and commuters to be used as strike- 
breakers. Such is the case of our citizen farm 
workers in Rio Grande City. This is winking at 
the Powerful Growers, looking the other way and 
saying: “This is an old Spanish custom!'’ TTiis is 
a system of legalized peonage, which has been in 
effect in one guise or another for too long. Due to 
this and other farmworker import programs, 
American farmworkers — often jobless or under- 
employed themselves, yet forced to compete 
against hundreds of thousands of foreigners — 
have been further degraded. We don’t see any re- 
lief from our state government — quite the oppo- 
site. The Texas Rangers acted as strike-breakers. 
We didn’t think the situation warranted the 
Rangers being there or that their activities in that 
situation were proper. 

We urge the Congress, the Department of Labor 
and the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
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to issue a new regulation banning green card hold- 
ers and commuters who enter the Umted States 
where there will be or there are labor dilutes or 
used as strikebreakers. Finally, we maintain that 
there is need for a new law. Also, we urge the need 
to interpret and enforce the present law by what 
it says when an I-lol card is issued: “To ‘reside’ 
in the United States,” not by “It’s an old Spanish 
Custom!” 

5. Runaway plants .— Commission 
on Economic and Social Development of the Bor- 
der Areas Project. We want to go on record that 
we are not trying to shut down the Texas border, 
but we urge that the officers of Texas AFL-GEO 
be consulted to explore the proposals to indus- 
trialize the border areas and safeguards that can 
be devised that will prevent exploitation. 

The full protection of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, Ifational Labor Kelations Act and the Child 
Labor Laws must be extended to dU wovh&rs in 
the Industrial Parks. Unfair exemptions from the 
Acts should be removed so that all workers from 
both sides of the Rio Grande are accorded the safe- 
guards of the laws. 

We are “concerned” about some of the projects 
which have moved across the Rio Grande: Tn 
Ruevo Lardeo, southwest of ILaredo, Texas, Mexi- 
can workers are doing everything from making 
electronic parts for Transitron Electric Corpora- 
tion to sortmg supermarket “cents off” coupons 
for the A. C. Nielson Company, the big TV rating 
and marketing services firm. 

At a Sarkes Tarzian, Inc., plant in Nuevo 
Laredo, 50 workers assemble base sets for 
tuners made under the ^supervision?^ of just one 
U.S. technician. Transitron, pleased with the work 
of some 250 employees who assemble tiny parts 
under miscroscopes at its new 1.5 million Nuevo 
Laredo plant, plans to boost employment to 1,500. 

This is of “concern” to us because Laredo is the 
poorest city in the U.S., the lowest in per capita in- 
come, and over 17 percent unemployment. There 
are over 5,200 commuters who cross from Nuevo 
Laredo to jobs in Laredo. It is obvious that so 
laige a segment of the work force of cheap labor 
cannot fail to have a substantial influence on the 
imemployment and underemployment situation. 
Laredo could use the above-named industries to 
better its citizens. 

The Texas AFL-CIO has consistently supported 
efforts to improve economic, social and political 



relations between the United States and Mexico. 
The AFL-dO will continue policies based on 
mutual benefit to workers in both countries. 

At no time, however, has the AFL-CIO ap- 
proved programs designed to encourage runaway 
plants, undercut US. labor standards or to sub- 
sidize imregulated imports based only on low-wage 
competition from other countries. 

A new dimension has been added to this prob- 
lem, -with US. companies establishing plants on 
the Mexican side of the border, using low-wage 
labor to assemble US. semi-finished goods for the 
American market. 

Under the Mexican government’s PRONAF 
program, factories may be set up along the border 
with the exclusive objective of producing goods 
for export. As part of the arrangement, such plants 
may import machinery, raw materials and semi- 
finished goods into Mexico duty-free — ^with no 
payment of Mexican tariffs. And the plants can 
export the products freely. 

Moreover, when these products are shipped into 
the U.S., Section 807 of the U.S. Tariff Code pro- 
vides a special, very low tariff— not on the value 
of the products, but on the cost of the value added 
in the Mexican plant, which is essentially the low 
wages of the Mexdcan-border workers. 

While the total volume of operations of these 
U.S.-owned PRONAF plants is not yet great, it 
is expandmg sharply. The number of these plants 
is mushrooming and their shipments are growing 
at a tremendous rate. 

The loss of jobs to U.S. workers and gain of 
extra profits to U.S. companies are clear. In addi- 
tion, it is doubtful that this arrangement results 
in long-run benefits to the Mexican economy. 

Meanwhile, however, the continued move of U.S. 
plants to the Mexican border area receives assist- 
ance from the U.S. Tariff Code and encouraging 
advice from government officials. 

U.S. corporations continue to locate in the 
border area for private gain, with the aid of both 
governments, but without assurances of effective 
overall economic and social development for the 
border area. 

The AFL-CIO urges the Congress to repeal Sec- 
tion 807 of the Tariff Code, which provides extra 
advantages to U.S.-owned PRONAF plants. 

We urge the border commissioiis of both the U.S. 
and Mexico to give major consideration to the 
interests of workers and to formally consult with 
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the organized labor movements of both countries. 

Ws call on the government to establish a general 
policy in opposition to this type of unregulated 
low-wage operations and to refuse assistance and 
advice to the foreign-movement of plants that re- 
sult in the loss of American jobs. 

The AFI^-CIO requests the TJ.S. government to 
provide publicly available information about com- 
panies locating in the PRONAF area. 

Since U.S.-owned PKONAF plants a^ in effect, 
operating within the U.S. economy, it is our con- 
viction that U.S. labor standards should prevail 
in such plants. 

The Mexican National Frontier Program — 
called PRONAF, the initials of the Spanish equiv- 
alent of the US. words— has been in existence since 
1961. The stated purpose of the program is to 
develop the border area (a strip 12^ miles wide 
plus the state of Baja California on the Mexico 
side). 

The Mexican government openly proposes the 
program to attract U.S. capital and technology in 
exchange for Mexican low-cost labor. The pro- 
gram provides freight rebates, sales tax refunds 
for companies locating in the border area which 
abide by certain rules— such as minimum wage set 
by the Mexican government which is higher than 
in other Mexican areas, expansion of current Mexi- 
can production, use of Mexican labor exclusively 
except for professional and technical and some 
administrative personnel, and export of all the 
production. 

The attraction to U.S. companies is extra profits 
from cheap labor. Sixteen hundred miles of border 
are affected, from Texas through New Mexico and 
Arizona to Southern California. Unemployment 
is high along the border, particularly in Mexico, 
though certainly in Texas also. 

On the Mexican side of the border, wages are 
high by Mexican standards but considerably be- 
low US. wages. This is true even though wages 
in the Southwest are low by US. standards. The 
highest new minimum wage in Mexico for any re- 
^on is $4: a day, for special shilled workers in Baja 
California Norte. Since the border program pro- 
vides that wages in industries under the program 
must be 50 percent higher than the regional mini- 
mum wage, under the Mexican Border Program, 
the Baja California rate is $6 a day for special- 
slnlled workers in firms producing for export. In 
the Mexican border area as a whole, the minimum 



wage for PRONAF companies ranges from $3.09 
to $1.28 a day for non-skilled and $4:.33 to $6.00 a 
day for special-skilled. 

Under the PRONAF arrangement, semi-fin- 
ished products can be shipped duty-free from the 
US. plant to the US.-owned plant on the Mexican 
side of the border — ^no tariff payment — ^so long as 
the company is committed to export all of the pro- 
duction out of Mexico. The plant on the Mexican 
side of the border processes the product — the labor- 
intensive part of producing the goods. These pro- 
ducts are then shipped, in to the US., at a special 
very low tariff, so long as the basic character of 
the product has not been changed' in the Mexican- 
border plant. 

Under Section 807 of the US. tariff code, the 
tariff on such goods is not on the value of the prod- 
ucts, but on the costs of the value added in the 
Mexican-border plant— essentially the very low 
wage cost of production in the plant of Mexico. 

This procedure, therefore, involves plants in the 
Mexican border area and plants in the US., with 
the shipment of goods between them. Not all prod- 
ucts can gain full advantage of both the Mexican 
and US. goveinment regulations. But compani^ 
with products that use a lot of unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor in the finishing processes, can possi- 
bly obtain considerable extra profits from the 
arrangement. 

A new geographical area and a new procedure 
has therefore been added to the already serious 
problem of low-wage runaway plants that could 
affect many industries. 

Very little information is available about the 
companies locating there — only what the Mexican 
government decides. Electronics, apparel, wood 
and furniture seem to be the principal industries 
now affected by the program, with about 33 com- 
panies known to be located in the area and 60 more 
rumored to be locating there. There are reports 
that this arrangement is mushrooming. 

The overall trade impact is not yet large. The 
US. has an overall favorable balance of trade with 
Mexico in every category except food, beverages 
and crude materials. The U.S. imported $705 u^- 
lion from Mexico in 1966 and exported $1.1 billion 
for a favorable balance of trade of $426 million. 
US. exports to Mexico account for 64 percent of 
Mexican imports from aU countries. Mexican 
tariffs are very high, except on machinery. 
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However, such items as telecommunications 
equipment which were previously of no impor- 
tance as TJ.S. imports from Mexico amounted to 
$16,000 in 1965 and rose to $1.1 million in 1966 
with higher levels in early 1967, for telecommun- 
ications equipmmit. Insulated wire and cable im- 
ports rose from $7,000 in 1965 to $2.5 million in 
1966. Such sudden sharp rises could be extended 
to many other products. 

Mexico is not a member of the GATT, but gains 
from any benefits granted to other nations under 
the most-favored-nation principle followed m 
TJ.S. trade policy. 

Mexico has an agreement with the TJ.S. under 
the Long-Term Cotton Textile Arrangement. The 
TJ.S. can negotiate with Mexico any regulal^ 
amount of imports it chooses. This would be wise 
in smne products. He Mexican trade policy is to 
allow TJ.S. goods in (under license), unless the 
Mexican economy is self-sufficient in the produc- 
tion of those items. Thus, the long-^ problem 
of trade with Mexico can become serious in many 
products. 

The TJ.S. government has no official policy on 
the PEONAJF'arrangement. However, Section 807 
of the tariff code encourages it and the govern- 
ment provides advice and assistance to TJ.S. firms 
locating on the Mexican side of the border. 

The TJ.S. government has set up a TJ.S. Mexi- 
can Border Commission and there is a Mexican 
counterpart Commission. Organized labor is not 
represented on the Commission, but the Depart- 
ment of Labor is represented on it through 
Asristant Secretary Stanley Buttenberg. 

The Commission has recently asked for bids to 



do f easabilify studies of binational industrial parks 
on both sides of the border. 

6. War on poverty . — If ^ven an opportunity 
labor has a special opportunity and a special re- 
sponsibility in tliis regard. We can help because 
we have the experience: In communicating with 
the poor who do not know how to make themselves 
heard; In identifying the problem of the wo rkin g 
man; In organizing people so that they can work 
together for common goals; In negotiating with 
industry and government for economic gams 
which benefit the whole community ; And most im- 
portant of all, as a result of all others, in giving 
the large majority of the American workers a sensij 
of dignity and full participation in the American 
society. 

While we continue to improve the lot of our 
membership, we have an almost sacred obligation 
to extend our help and protection to the millions 
of American workers who still lack the benefits 
of union membership. Most of those millions lack 
skills. Many of them have skins that do not happen 
to be white. 

Every union has the responsibility to see that 
equality of opportunity without regard to race or 
creed, truly prevails in its own ra nk s — trade 
unions, craft unions and industrial unions. Where 
is the poor, unskilled working man to turn for pro- 
tection, if not the unions? How is he to find job 
security if not through the unions? How is he to 
become a producer and a consumer? How is he to 
achieve liis full citizenship ? 

We in the Texas AEI^dO are ready and able 
to shoulder this crucial responsibility, and when 
I say this I am talking about people who work on 
the soil as well as industry. ■ 
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Who are the Mexican American youth? WThat is 
fcheir heritage and what is their future? What 
problems do they face in their daily existence 
which are related to the area of employment and 
which contribute to the development of potential 
delinquent characteristics and to actual delinquent 
behavior? What steps, i.e. creation of meaningful 
work programs, must be taken to solve the prob- 
lems of the imemployed minority ? 

The following presentation represents an at- 
tempt to answer most of the above questions. In- 
formation herein presented is based on, or directly 
relates to the findings of the El Paso Juvenile 
Delinquency Study Project. This Project, which 
is currently in its second year of operation, was 
designed to demonstrate methods for assisting 
Mexican Am erican youth and adults in four se- 
lected target areas in the barrio of South El Paso, 
Texas. This assistance has been aimed at increasing 
the abiliiy of the target population to realize, cope 
with and find solutions to the problems caused by 
living imder conditions of poverty, isolation, 
powerlessness and deprivation. The project was 
constructed as a “Comprehensive Endeavor”, deal- 
ing with major influential factors which were 
thought to motivate a Mexican American young- 
ster towards deviant behavior. Thus, component 
composition of the project is related to the areas 
of: health, education, legal service, social service, 
employment, adult neighborhood work and youth 
work. 

^Xhl8 iMiper was mittm in support of a roQaest from Mr* 
Tioeate Ximenes, U.S* Commissioner of Equal Employment Op- 
portanltj* A summation of tlie following information will be pre- 
sented before tbe Honorable W. Willard Wirts, Secretary of 
Labor, during tbe Cabinet Committee Hearings on Mexican 
American Aifairs (to be btid in El Paso, Texas, October 27—28, 
19d7). 



During the first week of September, 1966, the 
first week of operation for the El Paso Juvenile 
Delinquency Study Project, almost one himdred 
South El Paso youth were received at the central 
office. The word had spread throughout South El 
Paso that the Project staff would include an Em- 
ployment Counselor, and the majority of these 
youngsters had come to the office to receive assist- 
ance in obtaining employment. As this flow of un- 
employed youngsters continued and increased, it 
became apparent that, in fact, there was a sub- 
stantial number of low-class Mexican American 
youth who possessed a need and/or a desire for 
employment; the strength of which provided 
sufficient motivation to initiate contact. 

In order to secure employment, however, the 
youth must not only want or need a job, but must 
also possess the necessary job qualifications. A 
large percentage (approximately 65%) of Mexi- 
can American youth who seek employment are, in 
fact, not prepared to enter the world of work. They 
suffer from a multiplicity of problems or handi- 
caps : lack of adequate job skill preparation ; inade- 
quate educational background; negative famihal 
and environmental atmosphere; inadequate so- 
cialization to the value system of the larger society : 
the world of work. For many, the combined effects 
of social, economic and cultural deprivation are 
manifested not only in the inability to secure em- 
ployment, but also in the inability to retain a 
secured position. 

After the initial week of Project operation, 
during which time it appeared that the entire 
gamut of problems related to employment had 
been revealed; the duties and functions of the 
Employment Counselor were expanded to fit the 



existing situation. In essence, this individual has 
been required to assume three distinct roles: (1) 
Educational/Vocational Counselor, (2) job de- 
veloper (pertaining to direct job placement), (3) 
resource person (pertaining to referrals to possible 
sources of placement). The effect of the Project 
Employment Component, although limited due to 
lack of manpower, has b^n of a positive nature. 
However, there is a real and urgent need for the 
initiation of a comprehensive work-program not 
only in El Paso, but throughout the Southwest. It 
is not sufficient to merely coordinate or amalga- 
mate existing “stop-gap” programs which are 
related to the area of employment. If these existing 
programs are not organically interrelated, they 
will remain entities with separate, disparate focii 
and methodology, which are connected only by a 
formal bureaucratic structure. In the course of 
this paper, therefore, we will attempt to present 
possible avenues of pursuit for the development of 
realistic comprehensive youtli-work programs for 
Mexican American youth in the Southwest. 

AN OVERVIEW OP THE 3DEXICAN A3IERICAN POPULA- 
TION IN THE SOUTHWEST 

One of the principle characteristics of the 
Mexican American population of the TJ.S. is re- 
vealed in its age distribution. The median age is 
close to 20, as compared with about 30 years for the 
total U.S. population (See Figure I). According 
to the 1960 TJ.S. Census, the total Mexican 
American population of the Southwest constitutes 
approximately five million persons. (The South- 
west area, refers to the five southwestern states of 
Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico and 
Texas.) Between 1950 and 1960 the Mexican 
American population in the Southwest evidenced 
an increase of 51% as compared with a 39% in- 
crease in the total population of the five south- 
western states. At present, the Mexican American 
ethnic group represents the second largest minority 
in the United States. 

A review of the U.S. Census data for the past 
four decades shows that the Mexican American, 
like the Anglo-American in the Southwest, has be- 
come increasingly urban in residence (1960 — about 
80% of population found in urban areas. See Table 
I) . However, if we examine the occupational dis- 
tribution of employed urban Mexican American 
males (See Table 2) it becomes apparent that the 
increase in urbanization has in no way been accom- 



panied by a comparable increase in general occupa- 
tional g THIl level. !bi fact, of the total number of 
Mexican American males employed in urban areas 
in the southw^tem states, only five percent are 
represented in professional occupatioi^. A little 
over three-fomrtlis (76%) of Mexican Americans 
are categorized as manual workers. 

Because of the concentration in unskilled occu- 
pations, the Mexican American exhibits a median 
annual income far below most other groups in the 
United States. In 1960, the median income for 
Mexican Ajnericans in the Southwest was close to 
2,000 dollars as compared with a figure of slightly 
more than 3,000 dollars for all salary and wage 
earners among the “white” segment of the U.S. 
population. Income levels of urban males in the 
two groups were about 3,200 and 4,800 dollars, 
respectively. 

The educational attainment of the Mexican 
Americans as a group corresponds to their occupa- 
tional and income position (See Tables 3 and 4). 
Tti I960 the median number of school years com- 
pleted was 8.1 for Mexican American males as 
compared with 10.3 for the total U.S. male popu- 
lation, fourteen years old and over. Median num- 
ber of school years completed for urban males in 
the two groups were 8.4 and 11.0 years, respec- 
tively. It should be noted that of the Mexican 
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Age Distribution of Two Population Groups in Five 
Southwestern States,* * by Sex: I960** 
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Americans in the five southwestern states, those in 
Texas rank lowest not only in the area of educa- 
tion, but also in areas of occupation and income. 

TBCB TOUTS 

The situation of the Mexican American youth in 
the Southwest today is directly related to the pre- 
ceding discussion of the ^neral socio-economic 
and demographic characteristics of the total Mex- 
ican American population. As has been previously 
mentioned, a significant characteristic of this popu- 
lation is its large percentage of youth. Ateut 21% 
of the Mexican American population is repre- 
sented by the teenage group. If the term, “Youth”, 
is used to refer to that segment of the population, 
ages 15 to 19, we find that Mexican American 
youth constitute approximately 300,000 persons 
(over 153,000 are males). According to the TJ-S. 
Census definition of “labor force” (persons 14 
years of age or older who are employed or employ- 
able), Mexican American youth represent three 
hundred thousand potential additions to the total 
labor force. It should be noted, however, that al- 
though the true picture of the employment situa- 
tion for this segment is defimtely related to the 
rate of imemployment, a more significant and per- 
haps more revealing area of examination can be 
found in the percentage distribution of occupation. 
For example, it was previously noted that of the 
total numbers of Mexican Ajmerican males em- 
ployed in southwestern urban areas, only five per- 
cent were engaged in some type of “professional 



occupation, ar.d that the majority vrere engaged 
in some form of manual labor. In general, the de- 
gree of emplcyment opportunity posessed by the 
Mexican Amt orican youth today, reveals little hope 
for imuroverient in the imbalance of occupational 
disLribution. 
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Ethnic sraup 



Spanish-American 

Spanish-American 

Negro 

Negro 



Year Urban Rur«3l Tata! 



1960 79.1 

1950 66.4 

1960 83.5 

1950 72.4 



20.9 100.0 
33.6 100.0 

16.5 100.0 

27.6 100.0 



Source: “U.S. Census of the Population: 1960." Vol. 1, 

1 B, U.S. Summary, Table 47: Age by Color and Sex for the U.S. 
Subject Reports: PC(2)1B, “Persons of Spanish Surname," Table 
2: Asc of White Persons of Spanish Surname; PC(2)H C, Non- 
white Population by Race, Table 50: Social Characteristics of 
the Negro Population. 
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Soufliweftem States: 1960* 

(in percenfases)^ _ 

p;,, Aril.no Calif.mio Colorori. H«, Memc. T.»o$ 

Total “ 

' ma aa ma aa ma aa ma aa ma aa 

.CO 141 5 4 16.6 5.3 15.7 7.1 19.3 3.9 14.4 

Professional, technical, etc 4.8 1 . ^ ^ 5 .8 .6 1.0 

Farmer and Farm Manasers 7 . • • „ ca .-tq 

Mano 30 s=n<) j, ,54 5 .I 16.1 4.8 14.4 3.8 15.9 6.5 17.9 5.6 17.3 

Cteicalandkindmd 5-8 8.2 3.7 47 73 4.7 ,0.1 

Soles 22 5 IM 23.8 19.3 22.7 15.3 21.4 20.0 22.4 19.5 22.3 

Craftsmen, foremen, etc 1’- ,53 535 16.3 28.7 15.7 21.8 16.4 25.0 17.5 

Operative, etc ^ ^ 1 .1 .1 .1 .1 -1 

Private household workers ■ • ' „c 

Service workers exc. private ^ ^ 5.9 7.7 6.1 11-4 6.4 13.5 4.5 9.5 

Fam laborers and foremen ^7.7 ^.6 10.5 1.0 ^8.^ 15.6 3.6 18.5 ^ 

Other laborers. ~ ^ ^ ^ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0^^1^ 

Total 

MA=MericoneAm^^^^^^^^^ pC(2HB, Table 6 , p. 38, Srate val- 

“-“'Sin American s«nd: (a, persons a. Spanish snmame, An,la American (a, nhlte persans, enclndln, these e. Spanish snr- 
"°"'Fram the files e( the Mexican American Stndy Prelect, University ef Celilemia, Les Anseles. 



Table 3 

School Enrollment 



Sex and Age 


Spanish- 

American 


Negro 


Males 

Number of males age 1 4-24 


312,080 


168,255 


Number of males age 14 and over en- 
rolled in school 


103,954 


58,680 

34.9 


Ratio of enrollees to males age 14-24 


33.3 


Females 

Number of females age 14-24 


313,988 


171,168 


Number of females age 14 and over 
enrolled in school 

Ratio of enrollees to females age 14-24 


111,744 

35.6 


67,177 

39.2 



Source: U5. Census, i960. Subject Reports PC(2)-lB, Tables 
2 and 6 ;PC( 2 )-lC/Table 50. 
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Unemploynicnt 

By Sex and Ethnic Group 




Ethnic Group 



Spanish-Americans 
in 5 Southwestern States 

Nesroes 

in 5 Southwestern States 
Persons of Puerto Rican birth 
and parentage 
in whole United States 

American Indians 
in the West 
Chinese in the West 
Japanese in California 

Filipinos 
in California 
Anglos 

in 5 Southwestern States 



Civilian 

Labor 

Force 



801,045 

470,986 

214,279 

43,324 

43,625 

45,210 



Number 

Unem^' 

ployed 



Percent 

Unem- 

ployed 



Unem- 

ployed 



24,008 
6,027,385 

We: U5. Censes 1960: Repels PC(2)1B, 1C and ID and Voleme 1. 
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Percent 

Unem- 

ployed 



64,277 


8.0 


295,417 


28,512 


9.7 


45,694 


9.7 


321,201 


27,741 


8.6 


20,365 


9.5 


102,640 


11,281 


11.0 


7,991 


18.4 


17,362 


2,378 


13.7 


1,753 


4.0 


19,783 


882 


4.5 


1,191 


2.6 


26,507 


820 


3.1 


1,871 


7.8 


4,586 


626 


13.7 


269,754 


4.5 


2,907,536 


147,444 


5.1 



Occupational/ Groupinf of Employed Personc in Texas, by Sex, Color and Ethnic Orifin, 1960 



OccupoHon 


All Classes 
M F 


Spanish Surname 
M F 


Nen-Whife 
M F 


Anglo 
M F 


Professional and Tedinical * 


9.6% 


13.3% 


3.1% 


5.3% 


3.2% 


7.3% 


11.5% 


15.6% 


Farmets and Farm Managers 


6.1 


0.6 


2.6 


0.2 


3.0 


0.3 


7.1 


0.7 


Managers, offrcials, proprietors, exc. farm 


12.0 


4.7 


4.6 


2.8 


1.9 


1.3 


14.5 


5.6 


Clerical and kindred and sales workers 


13.0 


37.4 


8.2 


25,2 


3.9 


3.5 


14.9 


46.2 


Craftsmen, foremen and kindred ^ 


18.7 


1.0 


15.9 


1.0 


8.0 


0.4 


20.5 


1.1 


Operatives and kindred ” 


18.0 


9.1 


21.8 


20.3 


21.2 


6.5 


16.9 


8.1 


Private household workers 


0.1 


11.4 


0.2 


16.1 


0.9 


46.8 


0.0 


3.3 


Service workers ^ 


5.8 


15.1 


7.4 


16.1 


18.6 


25.0 


3.8 


12,8 


Farm-laborers and farm foremen 


4.4 


1.4 


16.2 


5.7 


7.1 


1.4 


2.2 


0.8 


Laborers exc. farm and mine 


7.7 


0.5 


15.8 


1.2 


24.5 


0.8 


4.2 


0.3 


Occupation not reported 


4.7 


5.6 


4.3 


6.1 


7.7 


6.8 


4.4 


5.3 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


99.8% 



* Includes ensineers, medical personnel, feacheis, and relafed workers. 

Includes mechanics, repairmen, metal and construction craftsmen, and related workers. 

* Includes drivers, deliverymen, and operators in both manufacturing and non-manufacturing industries. 

Includes waiters, cooks, bartenders, protective service, and other service workers. 

(Figures for Spanish surname population derived from Harley L. Browning and S. Dale McLemore, **Tfie Spanish-Sumame Population 
of Texas**, “Public Affairs Comment** A.ustin: Institute of Public Affairs, University of Texas.), January 1 964. 

(Other categories from 1 960 census.) 



The tendency of the Mexican American to be 
employed as a “bewer of wood and a drawer of 
water’’ is complex in explanation. In general, we 
can cite four related areas of causation : (1) ele- 
ments of overt and covert discrinaination, (2) dif- 
ferences in educational and training opportunities, 
(3) a vidous poverty cycle, (4) language and cul- 
tural barriers. In addition, the plight of the 
Mexican American youth is intensified by general 
trends in the U.S. labor market which are present- 
ly affecting the total youth population of the 
T nited States nationwide, the steady growth in 
the number of youth seeking employment far sur- 
passes the relatively static number of job openings 
which are available to persons of this age bracket 
An obvious result has been a marked rise in un- 
employment among the nation’s youth. At present, 
the unemployment rate of “teenagers” is more than 
twice the rate of unemployment for the total labor 
force. 

Because of the generally low job skill level which 
characterizes the youth segment, and because of 
the steady decrease in the demand for unsMUed 
labor, many youth either find that, in reality, they 
possess no marketable skills, or that they are un- 
able to compete with older, more experienced 
workers for unskilled positions. Another contribut- 
mg factor is the general increase in educational 



requirements, even for unskilled positions. A high 
school diploma has becxHne the minimal require- 
ment for most “entry” (unskHled) jobs, pardcn- 
larly those holding any promise of promotion. 
According to the 1960 UB. Census, the median 
number of school years completed by all Mexican 
American males and females fourteen years of age 
and over is 8.1 and 8.2, respectively. Limited edu- 
cation presents a severe handicap not only to 
Mexican American youth, but also to the entire 
ethnic group. 

The situation of the lower class Mexican 
American youth presents an even more native 
picture. ITot only is this group the victim, of limited 
education, but more often than not it is character- 
ized by inferior educational preparation. Lock of 
education of the adult population has a real effect 
on the educational aspirations and on the educa- 
tional achievement of the youth. Parents, there- 
fore, seldom represent positive role models with 
regard to the requirements, restrictions, etc., of the 
greater society. Youth are not socialized to meet 
the demands of, or to function with any degree of 
effectiveness io. the middle class, industiiafized, ur- 
ban environment The socialization process places 
considerable emphasis on the internalization of the 
major attitudes and values of the Mexican Ameri- 
can sub-cultura Many of these values are diamet- 
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rically opposed to the value orientation of the 
middle class world of work. For example, in. the 
Mexican American sab-culture emphasis is placed 
on the primary responsibilitj’^ to family and on 
maintenance of family ties, on concentrating on 
the immediate present and consequently leaving 
events of the future in the hands of God. In the 
greater society, however, emphasis is placed on the 
individual and on minimal family ties so as to fa- 
cilitate both physical (geographic) and social mo- 
bility; on achievement of material wealth and 
related status and prestige, and on future orienta- 
tion, or deferred gratification. 

In general, parents neither impose standards of 
excellence on tasks performed by their children, 
nor do they conununicate a strong desire for evi- 
dKice of a high degree of achievement. Parental 
love is not conditional (based on achievement) ; 
and performance of the child is not compared to 
that of his peers. Plans for the future are not em- 
phasized, in terms of employment security from 
which will be realized some d^ee of success and 
achievement. Extensive formal education, as has 
been previously mentioned, is generally not consid- 
ered to be necessary or highly valuable by the adult 
s^ment of the Mexican American population. 

In effect, the Mexican American youth are 
initially handicapped by their own cultural value 
^tem with regard to making an adjustment to the 
environment of the educational institution. As we 
have seen, preparation and orientation in the home 
is generally unrelated to the types of experience 
on which school life is based. Suddenly, and often 
traumaticaUy, the Mexican American cliild is re- 
quired to conform to the rigid normative system 
of education, lii addition, it is assumed by many 
educators that children, regardless of cultural 
background, are able to immediatdy understand 
and to place positive value on this foreign situa- 
tion. The Mexican American child, tlierefore, is 
required not only to conform to ; but also to blindly 
accept an environment which is geared more spe- 
cifically to the middle class Anglo child. Demands 
are made on the child which are not realistic and 
not relative to the role which he plays in real 
life. He is not able to relate to goals which are set 
up in terms of “the good life”. (An^o Middle 
Class) 

Through social interaction within the family, 
the school, the peer group, eK, Mexican American 
youth become aware of what we may call “societal 



categorization”. Tlie 3 » become cognizant of the so- 
cial stratification system, class differentiation, and 
ethnic and/or racial segmentation which exists in 
the greater society. These youth are exposed to, 
and become victims of certain sterofypes (both 
negative and positive) which aid in the develop- 
ment of a self image; and clarify expected 1^- 
ha\dor patterns in relation to their cultural and 
social “category”. That is to say, the Mexican 
American youth learns that in the United States 
there are certain expected and favored charac- 
teristics for many of the favored statuses and posi- 
tions. The ^'W.A.S.P.” category represents the 
most favorable. The middle class TFhite, Anglo- 
^axon Protestant image is invariably presented as 
“the way to be”; and the possession of other so- 
cial, phenotypical, and religious characteristics is 
often subject to n^ativistic categorization. AM 
youth possess such statuses as race, nationality, 
social class, sex, place of residence, and member- 
sliip and birth order in a given family, which in- 
fluence how others behave toward them. However, 
only soim youth possess the “right” combination 
of the aforementioned. What effect does this have 
on tlie psychological and social development of 
the Mexican American youth? 

The ability to deal with the numerous complex 
problems of existence in the United States today 
depends largely on the possession of the necessary 
resources. In the case of the Mexican American 
youth, the problems are too many; the resources 
are too few. Life all too frequently takes on the 
characteristics of a ping-pong game during which 
the youth is mercilessly bounced back and forth 
between two opposing cultural value systems. The 
“American Dream” of health, wealth and happi- 
ness, the realization of which represents a major 
goal to members of the “^eater” society, is to the 
Mexican American youth merely representative of 
an unattainable goal which, for liim, can only exist 
in a world of dreams. 

Achievement of this “American Dream” or of 
any goal, regardless of magnitude, is dependent of 
the presence of three interrelated factors; (1) an 
open and accessible avenue with which to ap- 
proach the determined goal, (2) motivation for 
reaching the goal, (3) the nec^sary resources, 
such as ability and “know-how” for reaching the 
goal. The Mexican American youth has access to 
few, if any, answers by which to approach this 
goal of the greater society. By avenue, we refer 
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specifically to a source of gainfnl employment 
which would enable upward social mobility, ad- 
vancement and, as a consequence, achievement and 
recognition. Inadequate educational preparation; 
low socio-economic status, thus limited monetarv 
resources; cultural conflict; language barrier; 
prejudice and discrimination provide neither the 
resources nor the motivation necessary for 
achievemenL 

In the face of these overwhelming odds the 
Mexican American youth must employ some means 
of ^0 reinforcement. The school drop-out for ex- 
ample, has, on the one hand admitted defeat by 
“the ^stem”; but on the other hand has rational- 
ized the situation to fit his psychological needs. He 
has adjusted the attitude that education is not im- 
portant or necessary; that Ms feilureto acMeve is 
in no way related to Ms inadequacies but is solely 
the result of an unfair g^stem. The youth who 
resorts to some form of deviant behavior has de- 
termined another means of ego reinforcement. In 
this case, he has accepted a more active method of 
combat than that of the drop-out. Although he 
also tends to place all blame for failure on a.n out- 
side force, he attempts to achieve success through 
ultilization of legal and/or illegal methods. The 
fact that, as an individual, he has little or no status 
in the greater society has motivated him to seek 
another realm: A subculture or subgroup, where 
he can gain recognition. For example, if be has 
found it virtually impossible to secure gainful 
legalized employment in the world of work, he 
will often resort to illegal means in order to ob- 
tain comparable monetary and material wealth. 
What steps can and should be taken to provide 
youth, specifically Mexican American youth, so- 
cietal goals? Let us now examine possible pro- 
grammatic approaches to the solution of some of 
the major problems of the Mexican- American 
youth. 

POSSTBias PBOGKAMS 

If a youth-work program is to make a signifi- 
cant, positive impact on the employment problems 
of Mexican American youth, it must be realistic in 
orientation yet comprehensive in scope. Within the 
last five years a proliferation of “stop-gap” em- 
ployment programs has occurred. These programs, 
which supposedly have been initiated to solve em- 
ployment problems of poverty-stricken youth 
have, for the most part, only added to the existing 
problems. In general, emphasis is placed only on 



providing a source of immediate employment (re- 
gardless of the nature), and little or no considera- 
tion is given to adequate preparation for the world 
of work. The mere fact that an individual is pro- 
vided with a job is no real indication tliat he will 
receive satisfaction from said job or that he will 
remain employed. 

The success or failure of a work-program should 
not be related solely to the nunfl)er of job place- 
ments but should pertain more directly to the post 
placement performance of the individuals in ques- 
tion. Attempts should be made to prepare and 
place individuals in positions wMch are intrinsi- 
cally satisfying, wMch supply sufficient reward 
(monetary or otherwise), and wMch hold some 
promise for future recognition and/or advance- 
ment. However, preparation for employment must 
be geared to the existing labor market situation. 
It is not enough to provide extensive vocational 
counseling if job opportunities are virtually non- 
existent. It may be necessary to first provide voca^ 
tional education and training. As we have noted, 
the entire youth segment of the U.S. population is 
faced with lack of employment opportunities. 
This situation will be resolved not by counseling or 
training, but by the creation of new jobs, deseed 
specifically for young people. There are two cri- 
teria which influence degree of access -to employ- 
ment opportunities: acMeved criteria wMch are 
acquired during the process of socialization (such 
as degree of educational achievement) ; ascribed 
criteria such as ethnicity and age (often biologi- 
cally fixed) . Lower-class Mexican American youth 
are disadvantaged on both counts, and therefore 
require a work program wMch is oriented toward 
resolution of problems in both areas. 

During the past year of operation of the El Paso 
Juvenile Delinquency Study Project a list of char- 
acteristics and/or problems common to the lower- 
class, Mexican American job applicant was 
compiled by the Employment Counselor. The fol- 
lowing represents a summary of tMs information 
wMch, it should be noted, is not unique to the 
MeMcan American ethnic group but is character- 
istic of a low-class, poverty-stricken existence. 

1. Youth desperately need gainful employment, 
but at the same time are in desperate need of 
vocational training and counseling. 

2. Lack of education. 

3. Large number of school dropouts. 



4- Lack of work experience and associated work 
habits. 

5. hTo work experience relevant to future employ - 
ment opportunities. 

6. Great need for part-time work to supplement 
the low family incomes. 

7. Lack of long-range planning and vague and 
often imrealistic plans for the immediate 
present. 

8. Majority of adults (role models) are im- 
employed, underemployed, and/or unskilled. 

9. Increase in number of males seeking employ- 
ment who have police records and who have 
used in the past, or are now presently using 
narcotics. (Many employers refuse to hire in- 
dividuals with police records.) 

10. Failure, on the part of many youth, to keep 
appointments and/or to show up for job inter- 
views. 

11. Many youth do not express honest feelings 
(pro or con) during an interview re : suggested 
job opjjortuiiities. 

12. Extreme reluctance to confront an “Anglo’’ 
employer in a job-seeking situation . . . 
especially after a job has already been de- 
veloped by the Employment Counselor. 

Ih addition to the above problems, lower-class 
Mexican American youth, because of their distinc- 
tive socialization, often lack such middle-class 
graces as good speech, promptness, neatness, and 
politeness. They are often fired for poor work 
attitudes as well as for poor work performance. 
The presence of prejudice and discrimination in 
the world of work further limits and discourages 
Mexican American youth from expending effort 
in preparation for orUy certain restricted occupa- 
tions. Because of prejudice, the Mexican American 
youth frequently receive vocational education and 
training which is markedly inferior to that re- 
ceived by Anglo youth. Because of discrimination, 
the Mexican American youth cannot receive the 
full benefit and full range of vocational counseling 
which is received by Anglo youth. A vocational 
counselor is usually aware of those employers who 
practice “restricted hiring,” and will not jeopard- 
ize his reputation by making a referral and risking 
the refusal of his client. Based on the findings of 
the Project Employment Counselor, the following 
recommendations should be taken into considera- 
tion with regard to upgrading the employment 
situation of the Mexican American youth. 



1. Increase tlie em^doyabllity of young job iieekers. 

2. iinprove training and work-preparation facili- 
ties and make them more acc^sible to youth. 

3. Broaden the hlexican American youth’s occupa- 
tional horizons and help them to set job goals 
commensurate with their indmdual capacities. 

4. Increase the number of job openings for Mexi- 
can American youth. 

5. Lisure effective utilization of all available em- 
plojment resources for youth. 

6. Assist Mexican American vouth in overcominsr 

o 

the effects of the prejudice and discrimination 
found in the employment world. 

At this time we would like to present a Work 
Program which directly relates to the aforemen- 
tioned recommendations. The proposed program 
would be entitled. Vocational Eye Openers 
(V.E.O.). In the Spanish language, the word, 
“veo,” means, “I see.” The objectives of the pro- 
gi'ain would be related to providing Mexican 
American youth with the opportunities to realize 
(see) both their occupational abilities and hori- 
zons. The program would involve the following 
five specific areas of service, all of which would be 
coordinated and interrelated: 

1. A Youth Vocational Center. The center would 
function as a general employment information 
bureau where youth could drop in and obtain 
free information on existing job openings, job 
qualifications, etc. A staff would be provided to 
handle program intake, educational-vocational 
counseling, job development, and placement of 
youth in work experiences or programs to up- 
grade their education and skills. 

2. A local Youth Service Corps, which would pro- 
vide several kinds of experience in s^sidized 
work to help youth become employable. 

3. On-the- J ob training with private employers. 

4. Education and trade training. 

5. Part-time jobs for in-school youth in public- 
service or private non-profit agencies. 

The staff of the Youth Vocational Center should 
attempt to evaluate the individual capacities and 
capabilities of each youth and help orient him to- 
ward suitable vocational goals. If the individual is 
a dropout, he should be encouraged to complete his 
schooling. If he is ready for employment, he should 
be placed in an on-the-job training situation or in 
a private industry. If it is determined, after a 
series of interviews, that the individual is not suffi,- 
ciently prepared to enter into competition of the 
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emplojinent world, lie ^ould be referred to the 
Youth Sendee Corps. From Y. S. C. he will obtain 
woih experience and will receive the reinforcement 
of Individual counseling. In this manner, he will be 
assisted in adjusting to an employment situation 
and will be better equipped for a subsequent posi- 
tion in private employment. 

All facets of V. E. O. should be geared toward 
agisting Mexican American youth in obtaining 
maximum personal satisfaction and fulfillment 
from their work. Therefore, every attempt should 
be made to discover and capitalize on the latent 
abilities of each youth, and to afford him work 
opportunities which will utilize these talents. Ini- 
tially, the program should provide the youth with 
exposure to a number of vocational experiences. In 
this way, a more realistic decision can be made 
with r^ard to appropriate vocational orientation 
and placement. For example, a youth may be as- 
signed to several vocational experiences while he 
is in the Youth Service Corps. On the other hand, 
he may be placed in several on-the-job training 
portions, each position more demanding than the 
last. However, this approach should also involve 
the on-going assistance of a staff counselor, in order 
to avoid the youth being pushed far beyond a level 
at which he feels comfortable and secure. The ulti- 
mate goal for each individual should be the realiza- 
tion of his optimal vocational potential. Therefore, 
from the moment the youth comes in contact with 
one of the five service facets of the program, on- 
going reinforcement is provided by program staff. 
There should be no predetermined time period, 
after which a case is required to be closed. 

It should be noted at this time that not all Mexi- 
can American youth who seek the services of 
V. E. 0. wOl benefit from said services. If a youth 
has severe emotional problems, not only will he 
receive minimal benefit, but he may also have a 
real detrimental effect on any group in which he 
is placed. If it is determined that a youth is unable 
to effectively participate in one of the regular 
service facets of the program, he will be assigned 
to a specialized facet. Here he will receive highly 
individualized, intensive counseling to enable him 
to better cope with his emotional handicaps. 

With r^ard to overall programmatic organi- 
zation of Y. E. 0., there should be three major 
divisions, or intake groups, to which youth are 
assigned upon entry into the program. The follow- 
ing is an explanation of these intake groups : 



Group I . — Includes youth who are unable to 
cope with a normal work situation. These are youth 
with severe emotional problems, mental deficien- 
cies, or physical disabilities, including drug ad^c- 
tion. Case files on each individual should be main- 
tained and, if feasible^ work programs geared 
toward rehabilitation should be planned. 

Group II . — Includes those youth who lack suffi- 
cient training and preparation to compete in the 
employment world. However, they are considered 
io be capable of receiving said training and prep- 
aration. In general, these are the youth who have 
very limited understanding of -required work hab- 
its and of job qualifications. They should be as- 
signed to the Youth Service Corps where they 
will be able to develop rudimentary trade sMUs 
and good work habits. 

Group III . — Includes those youth who have 
been determined to possess the maturity and the 
understanding of job demands which is sufficient 
in private industry or in ah on-the-job training 
situation. Ii this case, direct referrals should be 
made to a program counselor who will assist in 
vocational planning and will provide on-going 
support. 

Youth who fall into the fifth category, or service 
facet of the program, ie., in-school youth, 16 years 
of age or over, who desire part-time employment, 
should be handled separately (outside the three 
specific program groups) . 

PrograTuI'ntokeProcedjwre 

A bilingual intake receptionist will fill out an 
intake card on each youth who comes into the 
Youth Yocational Center. An appointment will 
then be made for the youth with one of the pro- 
gram intake interviewers. Assignment to an inter- 
viewer will depend on age of youth. 

The first intake interview should not last longer 
than fifty minutes. During this period the inter- 
viewer should assess the degree of motivation for 
work, the appropriate group to which the youth 
should be assigned, whether or not the youth is in 
need of additional education or remedial tutoring. 
In addition, the interviewer should evaluate the 
youth in the following atesis : 

1. Areas of vocational interest; aspirations for 
future employment as they relate to work skills 
and experience presently possessed; the degree 
to which the job request of the individual is 
realistic. 




2. Educational history with ii'cgard to academic 
achievement and personal adjustment. In the 
case of a dropout^ reasons for dropping out 
should, if possible, he determined, 

3. Previous work experience. 

4. Characteristics of family raivironment— how 
parental role models view emploj^mentj the 
nature and extent of their emplo 3 ^ment experi- 
ences; nature of youth’s responsibilities to fam- 
ily; extait of previous use by the family of 
ptxi sting social service agencies. 

5. Status of physical health — ^include use of nar- 
cotics (past or present), general medical history 
re: any severe or unusual illnesses and extent of 
ho^italization required. 

6. Legal status— parole, probation, any legal ac- 
tion which is pending, 

7. Personality adjustment— types of recreation; 
extent and characteristics of personal friend- 
ships ; past or present membership in a gang. 

8. Personal appearance and deportment — ^nature 
of dress; appropriateness of manner displayed. 
The intake interview should be used as a tool to 

establish some degree of rapport with the youth 
and to establish an initial working agreement. Op- 
portunities offered by the various facets of the pro- 
gram should be outlined at this tune, and offerings 
of the program should be compared to the stated 
desires of the youth. Specific obligations on the 
part of both the youth and the prc^am should 
be clarified, and duties and functions of the c^un- 
seling staff should also be explained and clarified. 

Subs^uent to the intake interview and analysis 
of the aveas of evaluation, the youth should be 
assigned to a program work group. If, for ex- 
ample, he is recommended for Group H, a super- 
visor in the Youth Yocational Center should then 
assign him to the local Youth Work Corps. At the 
Y. W. C. he wiQ receive orientation and will be 
placed on a specific work crew. Youth should be 
cognizant of the fact that the training period of 
the Youth Work Corps involves a maximum of 
six months. If, during this period, habitual late- 
ness and/or nnexcused absences are recorded by 
the supervisor, youth should be aware that they 
will be suspended from the Corps program. 

If a youth is assigned to Group m, his case 
file is sent to a supervisor in the Youth Vocational 
Center. The supervisor examines the intake infor- 
mation and assigns the youth to a program coun- 
selor. Assignment will depend upon whether the 



3 routh requires vocational training or is ready for 
immediate job placement. 

Testing of youth at the Youtii Vocational Cen- 
ter with regard to aptitude, achievement, interests 
or intelligence should be kept to a minimum. Teste 
should be necessary- only in two instances: (1) if 
results are required to reinforce the evaluation of 
the intake interview, (2) if results are necessary to 
fulfill specific requirements for job placement. 
However, it should be noted that accur-acy of test 
results in the case of iMexican Ameri^n 3 muth is 
minimal. The inajorit 3 ’^ of the tests which are used 
are sceared to the ^fiddle Class Anglo value sys- 
tem, ^nd test results are also deternrined in relation 
to this ^^stem. Although there is no such thing as a 
“culture free” test, great care should be taken to 
select those teste with the least cultural bias to be 
employed by the program; and extreme care 
should be taken in the inter-pretation of test results. 
A ps 3 ^chologist on the staff of the Youth Voca- 
tional Center should administer all tests. 

Each of the youth in Group III should be as- 
signed to a specific counselor with whom he will 
work during his training experiences and for some 
time after he has been placed in a full-time em- 
ployment position. With regard to youth in Group 
n, they will be served by a team of counselors. 
Each counselor will be assigned to a specific work 
project of the Youth Service Corps. Thus, an in- 
dividual may not continue to receive the services of 
the same counselor during his participation in the 
program. Approximately one month before a 
youth is scheduled to complete the training pro- 
gram, a meeting with the job-placement counselor 
should be scheduled. At this time plans should be 
made concerning the next steps to be taken toward 
future employment. 

Two-thirds of a counselor’s time should involve 
providing assistance to youth in locating and hold- 
ing a job. Only one-third of the counselor’s time 
should be devoted to problems concerning the sub- 
sidized work experience. In the case of youtii who 
are involved in the on- job-training programs, a 
counselor should make his services available on 
two or three evenings a week. These youths are 
vitally in need of this supportive service during 
the initial adjustment period to a real job. Im- 
provements gained from the Work Corps experi- 
ence, such as increased job motivation and develop- 
ment of good work habits are in real jeopardy at 
this time. The counselor should attempt to provide 
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on-going reinforcement during the initial adjust- 
ment period. 

All counselors on the program staff should re- 
ceive on-going super\Tsion and training bj local 
professionals in the fields of social work and p^’- 
chology. These individuals should be available as 
resource persons and as consultants- If jmssible, 
Vocational Counselors on the staff of the local 
State Employment Service should also be utilized 
in the same manner. 

In addition to the regular staff of the Youth 
Vocational Center, the program should establish 
a professional advisory committee. Members of this 
committee should be drawn from vocational-guid- 
ance agencies and from universities. The committee 
should meet periodically with program staff in 
order to receive a briefing on program progress and 
to provide any necessary consultation. 

'Work Situations 

This section is devoted to the description of pos- 
sible techniques and methodology which may be 
utilized in the work situations which are made 
available to youth involved in the V.E.O. program. 

As has been previously mentioned, the program 
which would be offered to youth in Ghroup H 
should be composed of a range of work experiences 
or work situations. Group H should be divided 
into subgroups (8-16 youth) , each of which would 
be under the direction of chief or foreman. During 
his six month period mth the Work Corps pro- 
gram, the youth should be exposed to as many work 
situations as possible. Tliese situations should pre- 
sent to him increased work demands and responsi- 
bilities, and at the same time increased work hours 
and base rate of pay. One of the guiding principles 
involved in the planning of such a work program 
should be careful analysis of each work situation 
which is to be utilized. It should be determined 
whether or not each situation involves work which 
is socially useful to the youth. In work situations 
where it is feasible, youth should be given the 
opportunity to experiment with new techniques 
and methods for solving on-the-job problems. In 
this way, youth can experience some degree of ego 
reinforcement. In general, the low-class Mexican 
American youth has had little opportunity to 
express his opinions and/or ideas; and has been 
conditioned to believe that he is incapable of solv- 
ing problems. 

The following work situations were used by the 
Mobilization for Youth experiment during the 



first two years of program operation. In order to 
apply to a program specifically oriented toward 
Mexican American youth some minimal structural 
changes will have to occur. However, we believe 
that the basic format is transferable and is able to 
be adapted to the Mexican American cultural 
system. 

The woodworJdng shop . — This shop can have 
two crew chiefe and thereforej a double comple- 
ment of trainee-S- A businesslike atmosphere should 
prevail. There should be a time clock, and cards 
should be punched four times a day. A notice 
posted next to the time clock explains, in Spanish 
and English, that there are two coffee breaks a day, 
but that during that time no one is permitted to 
leave the premises. The equipment is comparable 
to that of a small industrial plant, with various 
kinds ofpower tools and a separate room for spray- 
ing and finishing. Work should be conducted as in 
a factory, with all jobs on an assembly line, not 
on individual basis. This minimizes competition 
and prepares the trainees for industry. 

Ih the early months, this shop can make toys, 
bookcases, and other simple articles. After the 
initial exposure trainees can then start to make 
furniture for settlement houses, including picnic 
tables, benches, and hanging shelves. In the last 
phase of this program, production can include cab- 
inet furniture, sold only to non-profit agencies or 
individuals in the area. 

As an introduction to the shop the trainees can 
do sanding. They can be taught to use the table 
saw, radial saw, and router. At this stage, when 
they are beginning to get the feel of real produc- 
tion, certain basic information is introduced. They 
must learn to measure by yards, feet, inches . . . 
even to imderstand fractions. They discover that 
they will need to read blueprints as well as 
instructions. 

With this knowledge the motivation to learn 
begins to develop, and the foreman to teach, but 
teaching will be very difficult because many of the 
trainees have a command of reading or arithmetic 
no higher than second or third grade level. 

Budding repair grov/ps . — ^These groups should 
be devoted to general carpentry, painting, and 
masonry. 

Luncheonettes . — ^Limcheonettes should be pur- 
chased as a going business and turned into a train- 
ing unit in order to give some of the youngsters 
direct experience and training as cooks, counter- 
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men, and waitresses. This function cannot succeed 
without the services of a manager wlio has both 
food-trades bacl^round and experience in worlong 
with low-income youth. There are numerous bene- 
fits to be obtained by operating an actual business 
in terms of ^ving youth an opportunity of getting 
used to dealing with the public. 

S&rvicc statwn . — The operation of a service sta- 
tion is another real possibility of a project run as 
a business. A service station can be leased from a 
major concern (this has been done in the eastern 
states) by the parent organization which is a non- 
profit agency ... a subsequent contract can be 
arranged with the appropriate office in the Labor 
Department for youth training. 

The station should have a qualified manager and 
be open 24 hours a day. Trainees can be taught 
to wait on customers, fix flat tires, lubricate auto- 
mobiles, make minor repairs, and sell the com- 
pany’s products. Major concerns can make availa- 
ble the benefit of their own training programs 
for more intensive training of youth. Later, youth 
can be moved to job placement or to automotive 
shop for further training. 

Awtomotwe shop . — Trainees can be taught to do 
basic mechanical repairs in a real work situation. 
When a car comes in for repairs, the trainee should 
be asked to diagnose the trouble and prescribe a 
cure. Some Mexican American youth have found 
the field of automotive work excitmg and satisfy- 
ing, and many of them have made real progress. 

Hospital . — A hospital can be the scene of a 
varied training program. The youngster should be 
supervised by a crew leader and a rostered nurse 
who ^ends a good part of her time at the hospital. 
Trainees can work in various departments for a 
three-month period and be observed by both the 
crew chief and by the hospital staff. They can work 
in dietary services, as nurses’ aides or orderlies, 
and in maintenance, shifting from plumbing to 
carpentiy, from the paint shop to the machine 
shop. In the hospital each trainee should work 
alone — an experience which seems to give the 
youngster confidence after an initial period of 
nervousness. The experience of working in a hos- 
pital also results hi increased awareness of normal 
medical care for themselves and their families. 

When the intake supervisor recommends a 
youngster for hospital assignment, he should be in- 
terviewed by the crew chief. If he is found accept- 



able, he sliould be referred to the hospital person- 
nel office for final selection. 

Clerical worTcshop . — These shops would train 
girls in typing, filing, mimeographing, and ad- 
d’-essing from listing as well as other clerical and 
office duties. All trainees should participate in 
answering the telephone. Office procedures should 
be discussed, and appropriate grooming habits 
should be taught and practiced. Work assignments 
can come from various sources, such as settlement 
houses, non-profit agencies and other govern- 
mental agencies in the area. 

The problems of the clerical shop will demon- 
strate the conflict between school and work that 
has existed to a lesser degree in other programs. 
If a youngster cannot spell, tlie development of 
typing skills is of dubious usefulness. If he has 
limited arithmetic skills, he cannot use business 
machines effectively. Consequently, prior training 
is needed to succeed in this program. The clerical 
shop should give trainees additional practice, 
broaden entry skills, and deepen their confidence. 

Clerical student unit..— As a further step in 
building confidence, the program can operate a 
clerical student unit, which would consist of entry- 
level office assignments in various settlement 
houses and other agencies in the area, supervised 
by a work project crew chief. Tliese should be re- 
garded as semi-sheltered jobs, which help bridge 
the gap to private employment by providing more 
support than is usually in a work situation. 

The sewing shop . — This shop should be run like 
a factory. It should be well equipped with sewing, 
buttonhole, button-attaching, and other machines 
as well as cutting and pressing equipment. These 
machines can be contributed by clothing manufac- 
turing industries and unions. 

The shop should be arranged so that work 
bundles move from one operation to another. Once 
the trainee operators approach proficiency they 
should be time-studied, to give them some idea of 
their potential earning capacity. 

The products of the shop should meet specifica- 
tions of social utility. A unique project in this 
area would be to produce clothing for children of 
migrating workers. At the completion of this cloth- 
ing the trainees can be transported to a migrant 
labor camp so that they can personally distribute 
said items. The novel experience of giving and 
what is more — ^giving something which they have 
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acquired the ddll to make — Phelps create additional 
incentive to work. 

Staff Responsibilities . — The director of the work 
program should be assisted by supervisors, each 
of whom will be responsible for working with ap- 
proximately eight crew chiefs. The responsibilities 
of the crew chief should be: 

1. To complete a specific work task with the group 
of trainees assigned to bim, 

2. To involve the trainees in planning a particular 
task. 

3. To give the trainees an understanding of the 
job demands normally made in the area in wliich 
they will be working, including basic work 
habits. 

4. To teach trainees how to use the tools of what- 
ever trade they will be learning. 

6. To try to give the trame^ a sense of pride in 
what they are learning. 

6. To be a model worker in his field so that the 
trainees are exposed to the kind of person they 
will meet when working for a private employer. 

7. To imbue the group with a sense of what work- 
ing together means, how the successful involve- 
ment of the group acts as a stimulant to its most 
backward member. 

8. To discuss with trainees the personal grooming, 
attitudes, and general behavior that will be ex- 
pected of them in a specific area of work. 

The foreman should be expected to establish a 
situation in which trainees can and will learn. He 
alone should reward the trainees on the site by 
recommending raises. He, of course, does not have 
the responsibility of counseling trainees. 

Most of the crew chiefs should come from poor 
neighborhoods and should be working-class people. 
Most should have lived in this part of the country, 
and most all of them should have an urban back- 
ground. 

To be successful, the crew chief must have an 
awareness of the social problems with which the 
program is concerned and, especially, of its im- 
plications for Mexican American youngsters. He 
should avoid becoming over-involved with the 
trainees lest he lose his effectiveness. 

Each crew chief should be a craftsman, with a 
great love for his craft. His enthusiasm for this 
work will be contagious ; without it, the work be- 
comes routine, and the interest of the group de- 
clines. He should be able to give orders clearly and 
firmly, with understanding, without primitiveness. 



He should have a good sense of humor in order to 
withstand frustration, and he should have a flexi- 
ble attitude toward methods of work. Former 
teachers, in particular, can make good crew chiefs, 
especially valuable for their contribution in mo- 
tivating youngsters. 

Weekly meetings should be held by the director 
to help work foremen gain insight into the trainees’ 
problen^. The topics discussed at these meetings 
should include courses of high rates of absence or 
lateness, how to deal with trainees who have a low 
frustration level, how to handle failure to carry 
out orders, the nature of discipline, factors affect- 
ing learning among underprivileged Mexican- 
American youth, criteria for eligibility in work 
programs, when a trainee should be asked to leave 
the program, what subjects that are not directly 
related to the work task foremen should dlseiKs 
with trainees, and the nature of training in a par- 
ticular work project. 

In addition to these weekly meetings, frequent 
conferences should be held with foremen by the 
director of the local Youth Service Corps, re- 
^rding the work that is being done and ways of 
involving the trainees in the learning experience. 
A.ttempts should be made to hold regular work 
schedules. The supervisors should be responsible 
for keeping the projects supplied with materials 
and tools, and explanations should be in order 
if schedules are not met. This procedure will train 
trainees to respect time demands. 

CONCLTTSION 

The matei-ial which has been presented in this 
paper, in reality, represents only an overview of 
the complex problems which confront theMexican- 
American youth in the search for employment. His 
story has been one of few opportunities and many 
frustrations. Only through utilization of the types 
of program services which we have described, do 
we feel that the present day situation of the Mexi- 
can-American youth can be altered and subse- 
quently improved. 

The decision to establish machinery to plan a 
comprehensive, organically related program for 
Mexican- American youth in the Southwest is based 
upon general observations of deplorable employ- 
ment found in this r^on and on the observed 
predicament of its Mexican-American youth. We 
believe there is a real and urgent need to institute 
such a program as quickly as possible. 
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Because of the fact that the Southwest repre- 
sents a relatively large geographic area, we can 
be certain that the problems of the communities 
found wi thin this area will represent a considera- 
ble range of variation- Therefore, individual anal- 
ysis of each community will have to be under- 
taken prior to the initiation of a program such 
as V. E. O. Priorities in terms of community needs 
and services required to fill said needs must be 
determined. In assuming a comparable responsi- 
bility of developing a comprehensive youth pro- 
gram, the El Paso Juvenile Delinquency Study 
Project, it was necessary to first establish certain 
working assumptions concerning the nature of 
the existing problems. From these assumptions 
possible solutions were determined. During this 
planning stage, research w’as conducted in order 
to confirm, refute, or refine these preconceptions. 
Indeed, these preconceptions formed the basis, es- 
tablished the frame of reference, and suggested 
areas of investigation for subsequent research and 
program planning. 

In the majority of the communities in the 
Southwest, the Mexican American population is 
found in a restricted, sub-community area. Mexi- 
can American youth as a consequence, are fre- 
quently the victims of both cultural and geograph- 
ical isolation. It is the responsibility of the 
Mexican Am erican arid, the Anglo-American pop- 
ulation segments in each community to find solu- 
tions to community problems, such as unemploy- 



ment, which result from this isolation. It is not 
sufficient to merely point to statistics which reveal 
the percentage of high school dropouts, the rate 
of juvenile delinquency, and the percentage distri- 
bution of occupations. A meaningful program 
must attack not only the “rates,” per se, but must 
also determine and eliminate the underlying 
causative factors. As has been noted, crucial to an 
effective and realistic training and employment 
for Mexican American youth of the Southwest is 
the provision of actual work experience which 
teaches basic job requirements and lays the foun- 
dation for later and more intensive skilled 
training. 

Another aspect or facet of a comprehensive ap- 
proach of this nature and scope is represented by 
a counseling program which should be adminis- 
tered within the context of expanded work oppor- 
tunities. Goals of this program should be related 
to the development not only of a positive self 
image, self motivation, and an understanding of 
the world or work; but also to realistic perception 
of appropriate dress, comportment, and manner of 
positive approach and potential employers. In 
order to accomplish the aforementioned, consid- 
erable time and effort on the part of many individ- 
uals ■will be required. However, the opening of new 
horizons, new opportunities cannot wait for an- 
other generation of Mexican American youth to 
join and increase the ranks of the disadvantaged. ■ 
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Work Problems of the Mexican American 

by 

SOBEBT SaKGHEZ 

Attorney, McAUen, Texas 



In the deep recedes of Anglo American life in 
many communities where Mexican Americans 
predominate, and particularly at or near the Mex- 
ico-IT.S. border, you hear reliable reports about 
some employers saying that the Mexican Ameri- 
can worker is lazy, hence he does not deserve an 
equal chance. 

Mr. Hearing Examiner, to say that the Mexican 
American worker, as a class, is lazy is of course 
sheer stupidity. At times he appears so, but if he 
does, I assure you that it is because the mountain 
of problems which our workers face from day to 
day, the ugly and insurmountable nature of the 
problems, the frustration brought on because of 
the problems, and the helplessness of the Mexican 
American worker before such odds. 

The problems facing the Mexican American 
worker, to be sure, are numerous, but I shall men- 
tion here today only a few of the more serious 
ones, in the interest of not overstaying my time. 

By natural circumstances, Mexican American 
workers are found in greater concentrations at or 
near the Mexico-U.S. border where again by the 
same circumstances the problems are worse. 

Take for instance the so-called commuter or 
green card worker situation. Though it needs lit- 
tle definition at this point, a commuter or green 
card worker to us is a Mexican national who 
has secured a visa to reside and to work perma- 
nently in the United States but who is actually 
residing in contiguous Mexican territory, and 
commuting to his job in the United States fre- 
quently. The effect on domestic workers, that is, 
our own worker living in the States, is obvious and 
clear. Since Mexican aliens can live cheaper in 
Mexico, they can afford to be exploited by Amer- 
ican employers in the United States, whereby they 



lower the wage scale and play havoc on the work- 
ing conditions of our domestic workers. 

The anatomy of these commuter workers and 
of the whole commuter practice ought to be ex- 
amined to a degree. Generally, what kind of per- 
son do we have in these commuters? Tou tell me. 
These are people who go on oath at an Am erican 
Consulate somewhere in Mexico saying, in their 
visa application, which is signed under oath, that 
they are coming to the United States to reside, 
when actually they do not mean a word of it be- 
cause they inow well that the moment they set 
foot in the United States territory they turn right 
back and find a place to live at or near the Mexico- 
U.S. border in Mexico, if they do not already 
have one, and then commute to their jobs in the 
United States. Commuters obviously know that 
they can simply work for less money than do- 
mestic workers, therefore, they immediately set 
themselves to displacing domestic workers from 
their jobs in the United States. These displaced 
workers at border points naturally have to pick up 
and go somewhere else, perhaps farther into the 
northern regions of our country, at times flooding 
the labor market in some points and to a large 
degree also displacing other local workers, hence 
you have an unwholesome uprooting of the family 
social and economic structure of thousands of fami- 
lies throughout the country. 

Many people would think that the Mexican 
American leadership, taking the position it does 
on the commuter practice, is simply anti-Mexican 
national, unneighborly and unbrotherly to its own 
kind. In effect some people conclude that we 
Mexican Americans simply fail to exercise charity 
with our brothers to the ^uth, but our answer is 
that to have a reprehensible situation as a com- 
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muter practice right at our doorstep is for the 
United States government to fail to take care of 
its o^pn first. It seems to us that you must clean 
your oTvn house first and then try to set other 
houses in order. For the U.S. government to cud- 
dle the commuter practice is simply a failure to 
take care of its own people and therefore a failure 
to do justice to them, and justice is above charity ; 
hence we Mexican-Americans feel that we have 
the right to reject the people involved in the com- 
muter practice, even if they are of our own kind, 
and that we have the right to demand that our gov- 
ernment do something about this very serious 
problem facing Mexican Americans today. 

In regard to this whole problem I believe that 
another problem closely related to it deserves 
mention here. Kecently we were heartened to hear 
that the U.S. Secretary of Iiabor would inforce a 
regulation to the effect that new entries of com- 
muters into the country should not be allowed if 
commuter workers should be coming to work at a 
place certified by the Department of Labor as one 
where a strike or labor dispute is in existence. 

There is no question in my mind but that the 
regulation was well conceived and well meant by 
the Department of Labor and, in feet, it even 
scared a number of employers when first an- 
nounced, but on reflection it really and truly has 
not disturbed many of the big employers who hire 
commuters, not even the ones experiencing a labor 
strike or labor dispute. 

It seems that by silence in our Immigration laws, 
our Immigration & Naturalization Service au- 
thorities have come to consider that the commuter 
practice is sanctioned by our laws, and, in fact, that 
commuters are given a status even more privileged 
than ordinary Mexican nationals holding an 1-161 
card or be it a visa to reside and to work perma- 
nently in the U.S. According to the Carpenter Case 
which arose right here in El Paso, I believe, the 
U.S. Board of Immigration Appeals allowed this 
fellow to re-enter the United States as a legal 
resident with full status even though he had not 
worked here in the United States for more than 
a couple of years, simply because he said that he 
had been ill and therefore not been able to come 
back to a job. It follows then that anyone securing 
^ 1—161, or a visa to reside and work permanently 
in the U.S., can acquire this dubious commuter 
status by simply coming to the U.S. and then re- 
turning to Mexico. This person can then stay out 



of the U.S., if he so wishes, for more than six 
months without fear of losing his full resident 
status in the U.S. because he can always simply 
resort to an excuse, such as the one mentioned 
above. The fact that thousands of commuters or 
“green carders” cross border points every week- 
day of their lives to U.S. jobs without any question 
whatever goes without saying. 

Now then, in the case of the situation where the 
Secretary of Labor has certified a certain business 
as having a labor strike or labor dispute and there- 
fore not allowing commuter workers to come to 
work at that place if they were not employed by 
that place prior to the strike, the problem pre- 
sented here to those employers who wish to subvert 
the will of the Secretary of Labor is not difficult. 
First of all, they can simply have a worker present 
himself for entry at a border crossing point on 
the U.S.-Mexico border and simply say that he has 
not worked at this particular place designated by 
the Department of Labor. Furthermore, if the 
commuter should declare that he is coming to work 
to that particular place the Immigration & Natu- 
ralization Service can, admittedly, deny his entry, 
but then that particular worker can turn around 
and ask for a hearing on the matter. The employer 
involved can facilitate one of its better informed 
men to this particular worker who, after counsel- 
ing with the commuter worker, can solve the prob- 
lem easily. The commuter can show up again at 
the border crossing pomt and say that he has 
changed his mind, he simply does not want to 
enter. Still later he can show up at the same border 
crossing point and say that he now wishes to enter 
to work for business X instead of business F, the 
latter of which was the one fingered by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The Immigration & Naturaliza- 
tion Service then has no alternative but to allow 
entry to this particular commuter who can circle 
a few blocks and go work for business Y. You 
might say that the whole problem can be solved 
by proper and adequate supervision on the part 
of the Immigration & Naturalization Service, but 
the fact is that to supervise something like f-bis 
thoroughly and adequately would take much more 
manpower than the Immigration & Naturaliza- 
tion Service has or could have. 

It is my thought that this particular problem 
can be solved only by legislation on the part of the 
Federal government. A statute framed in such 
form as to revoke the re-entry and residence privi- 
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lege to commutei's could someliow be adopted and 
effectively enforced at all border crossing points 
on flie Mexico-U.S- border- As I sny, if the XJ-S- 
govemment is in effect willing to do something for 
its Mexican American people, then it can do some- 
thing in this particular area along the lines sug- 
gested here. 

Moving along into other problems faced by our 
people today, I would say that there are many 
thousands of farm workers toda}^ who still face 
the same plight which our ancestors did, and from 
the look of things it appejirs that future genera- 
tions of Mexican Americans in farm work ill be 
visited with still the same problems. These are, 
obviously, low wages, long working hours, child 
labor, lack of legislation which generally protects 
industrial workei-s, failure of recognition of farm 
labor organizations by the Jfational Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and insufficient and inadequate mini- 
mum wage coverage afforded to farm workers. 

Much has been said about all of these problems, 
and therefore one could say that the men in the 
positions of power in the XJ.S. Department of 
Labor are well aware of same, arc fairly well in- 
formed and in many instances, fortunately, w'ell 
bent in trying io find some solutions to them. I 
would think that at the present time we need to 
focus strongly on the necessity to have the Rational 
Labor Relations Board offer recognition and cover- 
age to farm worker unions. Without such recogni- 
tion it is going to be extremely difficult for faim 
workers to organize and without farm worker or- 
ganization you simply can not think or talk about 
doing social justice to farm workers in our country 
today. 

Als o, and very significant, is the question of an 
adequate and significant minimum wage coverage 
of the farm worker force. In all fairness one must 
recognize that there are many well intentioiied 
growers or farmers throughout the country who 
on their own try to pay a living and reasonable 
wage which would be comparable to a minimum 
wage in other work areas, but the fact is that 
simply too many of our growers are not going to 
pay an adequate and reasonable wage unless they 
arc forced to do so by proper legislation, hence we 
need to regiment all growers by the enactment of 
an all encompassing minimum wage law in agri- 
culture. 

Moving on to something else I should like to say 
that the Mexican American needs better employ- 



ment opportunities all around- In this regard it is 
quite true tliat oRen language is a handicap to the 
Mexican American worker. Many of our people 
simply do not have enough English because of 
circumstances in their lives and therefore an 
educational program of teaching more English and 
proper English not only io the child but to teen- 
agers, and all adults is entirely necessary. The 
Office of Economic Opportunity headed by its able 
administrator, Hon. Sargent Shriver, could be a 
gi-eat help in tliis regard. 

Another area which needs the financial hdp 
of our Federal government is the need for a more 
extensive program of vocational education. We 
badly need more skilled workers in the Mexican 
American labor force. In many places, even in the 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas where I come from, 
you often have the incongruous or anomalous 
situation where jobs are begging for men and men 
are begging for jobs. This is ridiculous. "We should 
"nave enough trained and educated skilled workers 
to fill the demand for them everywhere. 

Another area of problems facing the Mexican 
American worker is the ugly serpent known as 
job discriniination. I have often said that job 
discrimination is the worse kind of discrimination 
there is. For instance, if Mr. Jones does not want 
me to belong to his country club, or even if Mr. 
Smith does not want me tc eat in his restaurant, 
when it is all said and done, I reaUy have my own 
social circle of friends that I want to go with, and 
they generally do not belong to the country club, 
and in regard to a place to eat, I can always walk 
down the street and buy a meal at some greasy 
griddle, but when you speak of job discrimination 
you speak of a force which is destructive of the 
entire life of the Mexican-American, because job 
discrimination affects income and, either fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, income largely deter- 
mines the position and nature of family life. 

The Mexican-American, not imlike our Regro 
brothera, is faced not only with the situation 
where he is not hired because he is a “Mexi- 
can”, but also where he is fired more easily than his 
Anglo brother. He is also by-passed in regard to 
promotions, and then you have the obvious dis- 
criminatory situation where you do not have equal 
pay for an equal job because often you have an 
Anglo American worker doing the same thing as 
a fellow Mexican American worker and yet the 
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Anglo worker is paid more for doing the same job 
with not any higher skill or quality of work. The 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission has 
a tremendous job to do in this field but I am sure 
that the TJ.S. Department of Labor could likewise 
get into this field by initiating its own watchdog 
and therby helping solve the problem. 

"When you speak of problems which the Mexican 



American worker faces you can go on and on but 
I realize that I am faced with time limits. Speak- 
ing of time I assure you that our people have been 
waiting for 400 years or better. The patience of 
even a persevering, noble people, who have learned 
to sacrifice the hard way has its limits. The govern- 
ment of our United States must do something 
now. ■ 
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We are meeting at a time -when our American 
society is on trial for not fully practicing what it 
has j)reached. Luckily, as defendants, we can have 
an ejffect upon the verdict. The purpose behind mj" 
testimony is to help decision-makers like j"ou de- 
cide upon what course of action the federal gov- 
ernment should take in the future. This is no time 
to complain, hut rather to help move aliear}. Due 
to a request that I not confine myself to higher ed- 
ucation, I have prepared my remarks as follows: 

1. Introduction 

2. Eemarks on Education in Greneral 

3. Kemarks on Higher Education 

4. Conclusion 

I shall be ha]?py to respond to questions or com- 
ments you havh after this. 

Introduction 

Despite significant progress by Mexican Amer- 
icans in years since the Second World War, when 
compared to the population in general and to other 
minority groups as well, Mexican Americans are 
losing ground. !N^owhere is this more evident than 
in the field of education. 

All actions we may consider could be divided 
into two categories : First, those actions that only 
the Mexican American can do for himself, and 
second, those things that others can do or help. We 
are here to talk about the latter. It is my firm be- 
lief that federal a^stance to tliis group should 
produce self-regenerating action in order to have 
a more lasting effect than a dole or payoff. To 
bring about momentum for progress, we must give 
priorify to building leadership at all levels within 
this group. We must force entrenched or indif- 
ferent defenders of present p.rivilege to give way 
before higher national values, and we must also be 
prepared to take risks like we do in war and space. 



Education in Genercd 

1. As more and more Mexican Americans move 
into urban centers, they face the problems of defi- 
cient education that characterize urban school dis- 
tricts. The federal government must give impetus 
to finding ways to spread the base we use to sup- 
port public education in urban centers. Interstate 
migrations to cities like Los Angeles place impos- 
sible burdens on local tax sources. The Mexican 
American gets a thinner slice of a smaller pie year 
after year. 

2. Allocations to states or school districts under 
the various federal programs to help education 
must be made available on a more flexible basis. 
Local bodies must sometimes lose federal funds 
because of conflicting deadlines that hamper bud- 
get planning. In order to help the Mexican Amer- 
ican child specifically, federal laws and ofScials 
must be able to help either the state or local school 
districts when one of these refuses to cooperate 
wdth the other for Mexican American needs. Tou 
must maximize the options available to you, as in 
war. And in some parts of the southwest that is 
just about what progress resembles. 

3. School administrators must be retrained to 
meet new demands upon them. The National De- 
fense Education Act (Title VI) authorizes insti- 
tutes for advanced study in twelve areas of spe- 
cialization to meet the needs of participants for 
more extensive knowledge of subject matter and 
for increased competency in the use of new mate- 
rials. Additional monies should be made available 
under this Act for advanced study for school ad- 
ministrators in the areas of communily relations 
and the understanding of the special needs of the 
socially, culturally, and economically disadvan- 



taged. Funds should be earmarked to help the 
Mexican American- 

A Priority should be ^ven to JJDEA institutes 
that ivould help teaching for groups like the Mex- 
ican American. National Defense Education Act 
Institutes for Advanced Study are using scarce re- 
sources on problems of lesser importance. I Tvas a 
Co-Director of an NDBA Institute in History for 
two successive years- Our institute was concerned 
with the “Bole of Minority Groups in American 
History: Tlie Negro and the Mexican American.'* 
It was unique for two years in a row, while scores 
of others dealt with such vital questions as new in- 
sights on the French and Indian Wars or the ad- 
justment to industrialism in the Western World. 

5. The Education Profesions Development Act 
of June 29, 1967, amended and extended Title V 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965. Its guid^ 
lines may still be flexible enough to help the Mexi- 
can American by upgrading education generally. 

I recommend that the guidelines for this Act spe- 
cifically state that grants will be available for the 
training of school administrators and that these 
projects do not have to be coordinated with pro- 
grams to improve the qualifications of persons who 
are serving or are preparing to serve in educational 
programs in elementary or -secondary schools. 
There is a great need for projects or programs to 
train administrators in the areas of co^uni^ re- 
lations and development of in-service training 
projects for their specific school situations. To my 
knowledge there is no Act that provides for the 
training of school administrators in the area of 
community relations. This Act would be^ the 
proper one for training in community relations. 

6. Mexican Americans need to help to escape 
school s^r^ation. The reasoning that separate 
facilities are by their nature unequal must be ex- 
tended more vigorously outside of the South. The 
avil Eights Act of 1964 (Title IV, Section 405) 
should be applied to Mexican American segrega- 
tion. Under this Act grant awards are made only 
for those programs dealing with des^egation, 
as distinguished from regular educational pro- 
grams of a given school district. Due to greater 
mobility of the Mexican American, as compared 
to the N^ro, must of the segregation he exempli- 
fies is de facto. Moreover, most of tHs is self-im- 
posed as a defensive measure, lii a school district 
li'Irft Los Angeles (where about 20% of the students 
K-12 are Spanish-sumame, and Negroes comprise 



another20%) substantial amoimts of money would 
be needed to meet special costs to implement inte- 
gration- Almost every means contemplated or used 
to date to bring about integration cosis additional 
money, such as (a) relocating schools in places 
that will favor integration, (b) construction of 
larger schools or educational parks, and, (c) bus- 
sing of children. Only the redrawing of school at- 
tendance lines avoids major outlays of money for 
the schools. But gerrymandering for integration 
merely transfers the costs to the student’s family. 
i^fany school districts use the shortage of funds as 
an excuse to stand pat. State l^latiires drag their 
feet, and so only the federal government is in a 
position to make funds available from legislation 
such as the Civil Eights Act of 1964 to break down 
segregation. With respect to the Los Angeles IJni- 
fiS School District (second only to New York in 
size) we need help rapidly in order to implement a 
master plan for integration in Fall 1968. The 
budget for 1968-69 starts to form in mid-Novem- 
ber of this year, and is fairly well sketched out by 
April, based on estimates and prayer- I say this 
because our State Legislature does not <mm^t 
funds until mid-summer! Other school districts 
also face the task of forming a budget lefore their 
State Legislature tells them just how much the 
schools will get. Therefore, in order to help us 
meet some of the added costs of integration, you 
must be willing and able to move fast By early 
November, I trust that the Los Angeles IJnifi^ 
School District will have adopted an explicit 
policy for a fully integrated school district- If this 
comes about, will you help us in thne/ 

7- Mexican Americans and their schools mu^ 
drawn closer toegether. You must establish priori- 
ties that will fund programs that bring more teach- 
ers and parents together in a learning situation. 
Parents and community leaders must be taught 
how to deal with school administrators to get what 
they want. Time will work against us unless we 
move more boldly to engage grass-roots Mexican 
Americans in school politics. The Office of Urban 
Affairs, in the Los Angeles Schools, does these 
things, but much remains to be done. In much of 
the Southwest, the very idea of an Office of Urban 
Affairs may seem revolutionary or threatening to 
outmoded school administrators who fear real com- 
jnujiity involvement in the schools. If necessary, 
we must pay Mexican American parente to attend 
sessions where they become involved with schools. 
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So nmch for education in general at this point. 
RigTier Education 

1. Mejdcan Americans need a crash program in 
higher education- This level of education is not 
truly more important than primary and secondary, 
but it does play a unique role that merits close at- 
tention. Mexican American leaders Ttill increas- 
ingly come from college graduate ranks because 
a collie degree has replaced the high school 
diploma as a badge of acceptance or a professional 
union card. Present conditions are sad indeed. Jh 
a relatively enlightened location like Los Angeles, 
very few Mexican Americans attend public col- 
leges, not to mention private ones. At UCLA where 
some 25,000 students attend, less than 100 were 
Spanish-sumame last 3 'ear. Ajud yet this group 
comprises about 20 out of every 100 (20%) young 
people we might expect to go there. Actual attend- 
ance shows that only about four out of every thou- 
sand arc Spanish-surname at UCLA- This current 
school year, conditions may be slightly better due 
to a new program operating with token funds to 
recruit Mexican American and Negro students. 
Matters are not much better elsewhere. Setting 
aside the new ejfforts underway by states, institu- 
tions of higher learning and various private 
groups for now, what can the Federal government 
do? 

2. Take the initiative. Don’t wait for the sick to 
propose the cure. Federally-funded programs are 
so complex and communication problems so great 
that we cannot wait for ideas to come in. Present 
programs to help higher education do little for the 
Mexican American because too few of these young 
people can meet ever higher and more formal 
standards. As a group, the Mexican American is 
out of the running for admissions and scholarships 
because he must compete with the best. There are 
no million-doUar foundations to help him, nor sev- 
eral score of special schools like N^o colleges 
to favor him. Ih view of factors like these, you 
can instruct key administrators to weigh the spe- 
cial needs of the Mexican American. 

3. Guidelines for existing and future programs 
could include priorities or quotas to meet Mexican 
American needs in areas such as research, insti- 
tutes, conferences, scholarships and loans, to cite 
but a few. Present “objectivity” employed by 
screening committees for grant proposals usually 
results in exclusion and insurmountable obstacles 
for the Mexican American. 



4. The Office of Education and related bodies, 
such as the Inter-Agency Committee for Mexican 
American Affairs, the Health Education and Wel- 
fare Special Advisory Committee on Mexican 
American Education (Mr. Armando Kodriquez, 
head), and other related departments of the Fed- 
eral government should increase the amount of 
muscle they use in affecting attitudes and policies 
of collies and universities. Institutions of higher 
learning may have to be forced to give attention 
to the Mexican American. 

5. Call together the presidents of institutions 
witliin whose service area Mexican Americans con- 
stitute a significant number in the population. Do 
not settle for their errand boys. Point out that in 
fiscal 1966 alone universities like Stanford re- 
ceived $60 million in federal funds for various 
programs, UC Berkeley $50 million and UCLA 
$51 million. In some cases they could use the money 
as they wish. Other universities are also receiving 
large amounts of federal funds. Tell them that 
federal approval of proposals they submit to any 
agency will be viewed in light of their demon- 
strated interest in helping all the citizens of their 
area. (You may read this to mean the Mexican 
American.) Make it clear to the decisionmakers in 
colleges and universities that you mean business- 
I can at minute’s notice prepare a draft of the 
sermon you read to them! The sermon could in- 
clude suggestions such as the following: 

1. Modify admissions policies to admit Mexican 
American youths who may not meet formal 
academic standards, but show the necessary po- 
tential and motivation to do the work 

2. Establish a program to seek out potential col- 
lege students in public schools to reduce the risks 
of failure. Help them prepare for college 

3. Keflect ethnic composition of the community in 
student college population as a basic principle 
of college life 

4. Provide necessary — adequate — ^financial sup- 
port to permit the student the leisure necessary 
to overcome initial academic problems 

5. Offer tutorial assistance in freshman and 

sophomore years ' 

6. Provide timely coimseling and orientation 

Y- Seek, train and appoint Mexican American ed- 
ucators for administrative positions in order to 
draw Mexican American students, inspire them 
and overcome negative sterofypes 
8- Revise curriculum to give proper attention to 
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Hispano-Mexicaii contributions to Western 
Civilization and America— especially for future 
teacbers at all levels 

9. Commit the coll^ to an involvement and con- 
cern for serving the needs of groups such as the 
Mexican American. Have the institution show 
leadership in areas such as researcli, coopera- 
tion with other public bodies, development of 
new teaching techniques and instructional ma- 
terials, and the maintenance of a college life 
that is an organic part of all society around it. 
Men like you can help and encourage institutions 
that have started such action, and you can make 
others give serious consideration to broadening 
their definition of public service. It is my con- 
viction that evei^ aspect of college will benefit 
from such activities. 

Oow^nv^von 

As long as Mexico and the TJ.S. share a border, 
the proximity of Mexico will place tlie hlexican 
American in a unique situation when compared 



with other minority groups in our country. With 
no vast ocean to separate him from the *'old coun- 
try’' and with constant reinforcement of his native 
culture at every turn, lie faces powerful forces 
tliat pull him in two directions. And yet his loyalty 
is unquestionably to the Stars and Stripes. As an 
enviable military record dranonstrates in Vietnam, 
he is only ll%of the U.S. population, but repre- 
sents 25^ of casualties. 

Let us look ahead. The U.S. does not owe the 
]\Iexican American aiy tiling because of Coronado 
or Cabeza de Vaca. Tlie Mexican American is im- 
portant because he is here. Assistance to him 
should be no less obvious, no less pointed, no less 
generous than to other groups such as farmers, 
railroads or oil interests that feel it is their right 
to claim and receive assistance from j)ublic rev- 
enues. The ultimate justification for such sub- 
sidies must be the general welfare. Gentlemen, 
help for the Mexican American will benefit all of 
the other Americans as well. ■ 
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Elementary and Secondary Education 

by 

Edwabd Y. Moreno 

PTesident, Association of Mexican Airverican Educators 



Most distinguished and honorable Secretarj' of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, it is a pleasure 
to be able to speak to the official who can provide 
guidance to the Office of Education in the selection 
of field readers, section heads, and consultants, who 
can. provide direction in the implementation and 
administration of programs, and most important, 
who can offer recommendations and technical as- 
sistance to Congressional committees in order to 
•write or re--write legislation that will address itself 
to the needs of the Spanish-spealdng peoples of 
this nation. 

No longer can any federal agency or department 
hide behind a mantle of ignorance or innocence. 
Nor can they continuously ask what are the prob- 
lems ? What are the needs? Never before have there 
been available so many studies of facts, figures 
and statistics. A few sources include : 

1. California State Department of Education, 
Boded and Ethnic Survey of California Public 
Schools; Part Orve: Distribution of Pupils, FclU, 
1966, Sacramento, California, 1967 

2. California State Department of Education, 
Boded and Ethnic Survey of Oedifomia Public 
Schools; Part Two: Distribution of Employees, 
FaU, 1966, Sacramento, California, 1967 

3. California State Department of Educiition, 
Survey of Mexican American Pupils in the 
Schools; Their Slrrengths arvd Their Needs, Sacra- 
mento, California 

4. California State Department of Industrial 
Kelations, Division of Fair Employment Prac- 
tices, Californians of Spanish Surrvame: Popular 
tion; Em/ployment; Income; Education; San 
Francisco, California, May, 1964 

5. Colorado Commission On Spanish-Sumamed 
Citizens, The. Status Of SpanishrSumamed Citi- 



zens In Colorado, Denver, Colorado, January, 
1967 

6. Fogel, Walter Mexican-American Study 
Project — Advance Beport I — Education and In- 
come of Mexican Americans in the Southwest; 
The Eegents of the University of California, No- 
vember, 1965 

7. Hearings before the Special Subcommittee 
on Bilingual Education of the Comimttee on Labor 
and Public Welfare United States Senate Nine- 
tieth Congress, First Session on S. 428, Part I; 
Bilingued Education, Washington, D.C., May 18, 
19, 26, 29, and 31, 1967 

8. Hearings before the Special Subcommittee on 
Bilingual Education of the Comimttee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, United States Senate, Nine- 
tieth Congress, First Session on S. 428, Part II; 
Bilingual Education, Washington, D.C., Jime 24^ 
and July 21, 1967 

Narratives from ESEA Title I and Title TIT 
projects — ^further detail needs and concerns, for 
example : 

1, Mexican American Besearch Project of the 
State Department of Education ; BUingued Edu- 
cation for Mexican. American Children; Marys- 
ville, California, October, 1966-June, 1967 

2. Stockton Unified School District; A Demour 
stration Bilingued Education Project; Stockton, 
California, June, 1967 

Additional narratives and documentation are 
certainly available to the Office of Education from 
a variety of programs, projects, and proposals. 

Therefore, I am here today to provide solutions 
to the problems that face the Office of Education 
and to insist that the Office of Education (1) offer 
technical assistance to congressional committees 
writing educational legislation and (2) assume a 
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leadership role in re-writing guidelines, making 
recommendations, and advocating and supporting 
funding to improve the quality of education for 
the Spanish-speaking people of the Southwest. 
The Office of Education now must act and not 
react. 

Appreciative and cognizant of previous and cur- 
rent efforts on the federal level, the following 
statements define and demand your involvement 
and your committment to our people. 

1. Your committment to long-range funding 
and operation is imperative for permanent, effec- 
tive, educational programs — ad hoc one year 
projects and funding are inadequate as you al- 
ready know. You have our committment to this. 

2. The education of the Mexican American child 
is only one aspect of his total need. Only your com- 
mittment to long-range comprehensive programs 
from early childhood through adulthood and in- 
cluding the education of migrant families will pro- 
duce optimum results. To this we are committed. 

3. Only a coordinated integrated multi-agency 
commitment, by you, will insure maximum per- 
formance of services, manpower, and funds and in 
addition, will render long-range comprehensive 
programs possible. We. will support you in this. 

4. Your commitment to flexible implementa- 
tion with accountability and with final decisions 
at the state or regional level will meet the diverse 
needs of this target population. We are committed 
to this also. 

If the Office of Education, and you sir, are sin- 
cere and concerned in meeting the needs of the 
Mexican American population of the Southwest, 
you must be committed to the preceding 
statements. 

Then our joint commitment — on the part of the 
Office of Education and the Mexican American 
communities — will provide competent bilingual 
and bi-cultural citizens for this nation. This valu- 
able Mexican American citizen has served, and in 
the future will participate even greater in the af- 
fairs of this nation at home and abroad— especially 
with Spanish-speaking countries. 

The potential and resources of both the Anglo 
and Hispanic communities and the positive values 
of each will have to be utilized in eveiy area of 
involvement. 

Before meaningful practices in education are 
listed, the Education Committee of the Pre- White 
House Conference and the membership of the As- 



sociation of Mexican American Educators demand 
that programs funded under federal titles be re- 
viewed with us in light of the following questions. 
The answers to the following questions will pro- 
vide your Office with a better understanding of 
what is being done and will provide the Mexican 
American community with a better understanding 
of how the}’ might be able to assist your office and 
thft local school districts. 

I. In an effective educational program, the re- 
cipients of the program must believe in it. This 
belief is generated by involving the receipients in 
the planning and execution of the program. An 
otherwise effective program, prepared by experts 
with positive intentions, may fail because the par- 
ticipants do not appreciate the necessity, relevance, 
or importance of it. 

How are the children and their parents being 
involved in the decisions, policies, and implemen- 
tation of their educational program? 

II. Becipients of a program cannot be brought 
into it after major plans have been made. They 
must be involved from the beginning and must 
-continue their involvement. 

How loTiff have the recipients been involved in 
the planning of their program? 

in. An educational program must be related 
to recognized needs of the learners involved as 
they perceive their needs. That program must take 
into account the assets, attitudes, skills, and per- 
sonalities of the learners for whom it is intended. 
It is necessary to specify in detail the character- 
istics of these learners and to define carefully the 
population of learners who are the targets of the 
program. 

How relevant is the program to the target 
population? 

IV. It is not enough to provide a program and 
have children receive it. It is necessary to select 
children for a program based upon evidence of 
their need and their possession of prerequisite at- 
titudes and skills. Selection must be carried out by 
using instruments that unequivocally answer the 
question of needs and prerequisites. 

Wliat evaluative devices are being utilized to 
determine the selection of participants for the 
program? 

V. An educational program is successful to the 
extent that its outcome is known. It is essential to 
state, unambiguously, what the participants are 
expected to be like after completing the program. 
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Tliis ret]uires defining tlie behaviors the child is 
expected to exhibit after finishing the program. 

What are the specific hehavioral objectives of 
the progiiun? 

VI. There must be clear evidence that the pro- 
cedures making up the program leiid members of 
the target population to exhibit the desired be- 
haviors after participating in the program. De- 
finitive data that shows that children in the 
program achieved the expected objectives are 
essential. 

How’ has the program guaranteed successful 
attainment of its behavioral objectives? 

VII. In some fashion, children must be evalu- 
ated after receiving the program to show that they 
have attained its objectives. Evaluation may in- 
volve available tests, specially prepared tests, or 
specially prepared observational instruments. The 
form is not as important as the validity of the 
evaluation. 

What evaluative tools are being utilized to de- 
termine the successful performance of the children 
in the program? 

Vm. Recipients of an educational program 
must be engaged in its planning and execution. In 
addition, they must participate in evaluating and 
re-evaluating the program to continue their mean- 
ingful contributions to the program’s success. 

How do the recipients convey to the school their 
reactions and evaluations of their program? 

IX. Once an effective educational program is 
operating, it will have ramifications for other 
areas of instruction. The children will now have 
different needs and capabilities and these differ- 
ences must be taken into account in future educa- 
tional experiences. 

What meaningful adjustments, changes, or im- 
provements are being made in succeeding levels, 
grades, or classes to accommodate the successful 
children of the program? 

X. Once an educational program has been dem- 
onstrated to be effective, it must be made a regular 
part of the actual school operation. The planning 
of the program must include provisions (person- 
nel, resources, materials, financing, etc.) for an 
implementation phase and not just for the re- 
search development phase. It has been assumed 
that an outstanding program would be imple- 
mented by the district. Seldom has an educational 
agency been capable of taking on the implementa- 
tion of excellent programs. 



How is the educational a3’stem incorporating the 
progmni as jJari of its regular services? 

XL Frequentlj-, an effective educational pro- 
gram can be beneficial for children other than the 
target population. Attempts must be juade to de- 
termine applicability of a program, starting with 
a critical i-eview of the program to speculate on 
its potential for different typesof paiticipants. 

Would the program be desirable for partici- 
pants other than this target population? For 
whom? How’? 

In listing practices and meaningful actions, sev- 
eral district and community priorities have been 
considered. 

1. Educational programs must focus on early 
childliood and adults. 

2. Educational programs must strengthen com- 
munities and extended family structures — ^bring- 
ing resources into the communities and families — 
thus stemming the exodus of manpower and re- 
sources from them. 

3. Educational programs must build-in pre- 
service, in-service and post service training for 
teachers and administrators. Teacher training is 
crucial but administrator training is more vitally 
needed. 

4. Educational programs must up-grade skills 
of the para-professionals employed in federally 
funded projects. 

5. Educational programs must accelerate the 
expansion of bi-cultural and bi-lingual projects 
throughout the Southwest and the nation. 

The succeeding statements include only a partial 
list of meaningful ideas and practices. Each mean- 
ingful action must be part of a systematic longitu- 
dinal approach to individualizing instruction for 
Mexican American children, youth, and adults. 

Guidelines for federally funded elementary pro- 
grams concerned with Spanish-speaking children 
must: 

1. Provide a program of in-service training that 
will develop the potential of the indigenous aide 
from one occupational level to the next wherever 
aides are used and provide optimum employment 
opportimities for indigenous people to serve in 
their target area as part of the total program. 

2. Initiate early childliood classes before en- 
trance age in kindergarten. 

3. Include English as a second language special- 
ist teachers m all schools with Spanish-speakmg 
children. 
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4. Structure TnaximiTm parent participation and 
involvement in all grades. 

5. Provide compensation and time from the 
regular day to permit teachers to attend in-service 
classes.^ 

6. Provide stipends to community people who 
are utilized as advisory or resource persons in the 
schools. 

7. Allow time dming the regular school day for 
teachers to visit homes and become involved in the 
community life. 

8. Encourage sensitivity training for teachers 
and administrators plus information on the cul- 
tural and value systems of the jMexican American 
of the Southwest provided by the Mexican Amer- 
ican community. 

9. Utilize bi-lingual proficiency tests for proper 
placement of children, and for adequate adjust- 
ments of classes in follow-up programs. 

10. Provide for additional bi-lingual classes 
for grades K-9 for both Spanish and English 
speaking youngsters. 

11. Kecommend teaching in the child’s own lan- 
guage with transfer to the English language skills 
in a sequentially designed curriculum. The Span- 
ish program would continue to develop bi-lingual 
children. 

12. Structure counseling and guidance to chil- 
dren and their parents by persons sensitive, con- 
cerned, and trained to do so. 

13. Insist on maximum participation of a target 
population in the development of tJidr program. 

14. Insure in every project, program, or com- 
ponent thereof, that the self concept of the child 
is paramount. 

15. Insist on provision of health and nutritional 
services to all children. 

16. Provide for early childhood programs in 
child care centers. 

IT. Recommend extensive use of para-pro- 
fessionals in all grades. 

18. Emphasize serving and strengthening the 
total family structure. 

Guidelines for federally funded secondary edu- 
cation programs must: 

1. Provide for counseling in a non-school en- 
vironment by a counselor, and/ or, school commu- 
nity coordinator, or a student in school. 

2. Design continuous in-service training for ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and counselors during the 



school day in schools with a high density of Mexi- 
can American students. 

3. Support with extra compensation the services 
of master teachers and other resource personnel 
in sdiools with large numbers of Mexican Amer- 
ican students. 

4. Design long-range evaluative instruments to 
measure specific bdia.vioral objectives in classes 
serving Mexican American students. 

5. Expand tutorial services and extended day 
study centers in baiTios. 

6. Conduct action research in the schools 
throughout the Southwest. 

T. Develop on a national level national norms 
utilizing culture free tests. 

8. Increase bi-lingual progi’ams for both the 
Spanish and English speaking youth of this 
nation. 

9. Provide criteria for investigation and evalua- 
tion of teaching materials for cliildren of Mexican 
Ainer*’ background. 

10. mmend school-community coordinators 
in every high school in a Mexican American 
community. 

11. Stimulate interest in developing scholar- 
ships, loans, and grants to retain adolescents in 
high school. 

12. Encourage apprenticeship programs through 
vocational education that lead directly to employ- 
ment upon liigh school graduation. 

13. Provide specific behavioral objectives for 
each program in order to insure administrative and 
teacher commitment in the implementation and 
evaluation. 

14. Encourage private industry to set pilot and 
experimental learning centers in the barrios. 

15. Outline post high school and adult education 
for drop-outs and adults that leads to formation of 
food, gasoline, and clothing co-ops and self-help- 
housing. 

16. Provide legal aid service for parents to deal 
with undesirable school conditions. 

In conclusion, we request that the Office of Edu- 
cation be committed as the Mexican American 
communities of the Southwest are committed : 

1. To only long range programs 

2. To only comprehensive programs 

3. To only coordinated integrated multi-agency 
efforts 

4. To only flexible implementation 

Moreover, we will ask, and look in federal 
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guidelines, for the reflection of the following 
questions. 

1. How are the children and their parents being 
involved in the decisions, policies, and implemen- 
tation of their educational program? 

2. How long have the recipients been involved 
in the planning of their program? 

3. How relevant is the program to the target 
population? 

4. What evaluative devices are being utilized to 
determine the selection of participants for the 
program? 

5. What are the specific behavioral objectives of 
the program? 

6. How has the program guaranteed successful 
attainment of its behavioral objectives? 

7. What evaluative tools are being utilized to 
determine the successful performance of the chil- 
dren in the program? 

8. How do the recipients convey to the school 
their reactions and evaluations of their program? 

9. What meaningful adjustments, changes, or 
improvements are being made in succeeding levels, 
grades, or classes to accommodate the successful 
children of the program? 



10. How is the educational system incorporating 
the program as part of its regular services? 

11. Would the program be desirable for partici- 
pants other than this target population? For 
whom? How? 

Inclusion of these questions in federal guide- 
lines, by your Office, will demonstrate the degree 
of involvement and committment to improving 
the education of the Mexican American child. 

Lastly, when the practices outlined previously, 
are common in the schools of the Southwest, we 
will know that the Office of Education has ful- 
filled its duty. 

Wlien I return Monday morning to Southern 
California, I will begin to generate the political 
pressures that will help both the Office of Educa- 
tion and the Mexican Aonerican communities 
bring about the changes so necessary to improve 
the education of Spanish-speaking children and 
adults. , 

Hopefully, when we meet again in your office 
in March, of 1968, at a meeting called by legislators 
from California, many of the solutions, recom- 
mendations, and ideas presented here today will 
be standard operating procedure in the Office of 
Education. ■ 



.Need To Use HEW Funds To Secure Equal Educational Opportunity for the Mexican 
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by 
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I appreciate this opportimiiy to appear before 
you today on a subject of vital importance to this 
nation : “Need to use HEW Funds to Secure Equal 
Educational Opportunity for the Mexican Ameri- 
can.” Among the multitude of problems facing 
public education, none (in my opinion) has needed 
more, yet received less attention than the question 
of developing realistic and relevant programs for 
children of Mexican or Hispanic descent. If the 
American dream of equality is to be realized and 
if the great society is to be created, we must find a 
way to develop programs through which an end 
pr(^uct of first class citizens will result. Equality 
of educational opportunity for the Mexican Amer- 
ican, it must be noted, necessarily must start with 
inequality in favor of the Mexican American, for 
the Mexican American is presently among our 
most disadvantaged citizens. Children are the na- 
tion’s most precious commodity. To gain and ex- 
pect positive returns in a commodity requires 
investment. 

The cost of educating a child is a bargain when 
compared to investment in rehabilitating wasted 
lives, which are so often the lot of those who are 
denied the vital opportunify for properly develop- 
ing their talents. 

I have made the above remarks in an attempt to 
dramatize the urgency for a solution to the prob- 
lems of enormous magnitude which are created for 
thousands of our Mexican American youth because 
of the many chronic disabilities they have accumu- 
lated through years of neglect and exclusion from 
the main stream of American life. In California, a 
recent ethnic surv^ conducted by the State 
Department of Education, showed that there are 
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more than 560,000 children with Spanish sur- 
names in the public schools of California. About 
48 percent of all Spanish surname elementary 
school pupils attend schools which have compensa- 
tory education programs. Of all students enrolled 
in Elementary schools with compensatory educa- 
tion programs, 21.5 percent have Spanish sur- 
names, while in the high schools 13 percent belong 
to this group. Unfortunately because of the expen- 
sive nature of compensatory education programs, 
only a very small number of these are receiving the 
special attention which they so desperately need. 
The cost of these compensatory programs is most 
frequently borne by E.S.E.A. Title I, P.L. 89-10. 
Of the 858 California school districts submitting 
evaluation reports of their Title I programs for 
FY 1965-66 only 79 reported tha;t they had pro- 
vided programs in English as a Second Language 
for the Spanish speaking children. It has become 
evident that certainly the focus of compensatory 
programs under E.S.E.A. Title I in California was 
not necessarily on the special problems of the Mex- 
ican American. This is not to say that E.S.BA. 
Title I has not given hope and special assistance to 
those who have not reaped the benefits of educa- 
tion in the past. It does say, however, that because 
of the small amount appropriated under this Title, 
it can only begin to provide the needed services for 
all our disadvantaged groups. The estimated num- 
ber of disadvantaged children in the nation, based 
on the 1960 census, was more than 15 million. Yet 
the amount finally appropriated under E.S.E.A. 
Title I was barely enough to provide programs for 
514 million of these children. Inadequate as the 
funds were to meet the special needs of ail the dis- 
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advantaged children, cducjif.orii, the nation over, 
were enthusiastic at the prospect of being able to 
do more than ever before. This enthusiasin, how- 
ever, was quickly clouded and confused by the 
problem of late funding as well as uncertain fund- 
ing. These problems remain with us. For e.^ample, 
the President's appropriation request for Title I 
recent!}' approved, is only one-half of the umomit 
authorized by Congress, only half of the amount 
needed to aceomplish what Congress intended 
when it passed the Elemeiitar}' and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. Even then our educiitors 
tell us, they are providing in California for less 
than one-half of the identified children who are 
considered to be educationally, socially and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. The one-half fortunate 
enough to receive special attention under Title I, 
are merely getting “a little bit of not enough.” In 
the first year of E.S.E.A. Title I, California 
received $250 per disadvantuged student as shown 
in the final calculation. Last year, the amount per 
student dropped to $180. For the coming year, pre- 
liminary estimates show that the per student e.\- 
penditure may drop even further to $150. 

We camiot improve the education of children 
from the low income Mexican American families 
or any other disadvantaged group wdth piecemeal 
projects ... a little bit of this and a little bit of 
that served up with fingers crossed, hoping that 
wdien we wake up the next day the problem will 
have gone away. The danger of reduced appropria- 
tions at least in California, necessarily results in a 
reduction of the number of children who can be 
served in order that the programs can be main- 
tained at an effective level. The already small num- 
ber of Mexican Americans in our Title I programs, 
it is feared, will become even smaller. "Wlien one 
considers that there are approximately turn million 
people w'ith Spanish surnames in California by far 
the largest single minority and the number is in- 
creasing at the rate of 1,000 a day, the problem has 
become one which no longer can be ignored. Yet 
the brutal reality clearly shows that the States can- 
not (or at least have not) finance the special edu- 
cational programs alone. I hate to think. Sir, that 
because traditionally this large segment of our 
population has been the “minority nobody knows” 
other than being an ever replenishing supply of 
cheap and docile labor — that Mexican American 
children will continue to be denied equal educa- 



tional opportunity in a land of ifienty, which has 
:U5 its goal, aspimtion fo)’ a gi'Ciit society. 

I hope I have made clear the great need for 
programs with good inteiitions such as Title I, but 
more importantly the need for rcjilistic and ade- 
quate funding of them. 

In 1966, E.S.E.A. Title I was amended by P.L. 
89-750 which ag:iin brought tremendous promise 
and hope for educators who have to pro\ ide edu- 
cational programs for "hildren of niigi*ant agri- 
'mltural workers. In California our best research 

show's there are in the nei<rhborhood of SO.OOO chil- 
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dreii of school age who answer to the definition of 
inigrants. It was anticipated that to ijrovide mini- 
mal programs for these members of an even more 
forgotten segment of our population a minimal 
grant from the Federal Government of 12 million 
dollars would be needed. As it turned out, Cali- 
fornia received 1.4 million dollars. The State De- 
partment of Education implemented a program, 
nevertheless, under the California Plan for the 
Education of Migrant Children. Tlie money was 
stretched to provide supplemental assistance to 66 
school districts, and provide services (directly or 
indirectly) to about one in eight migrant children 
in the state. May I emphasize at this point that 
approximately 85 percent of the migrants in Cali- 
fornia are Mexican American. The statistics clearly 
show' that w'e in education are faced with a problem 
which can be solved only w'ith the financial and 
moral commitment of all. 

Automation is decreasing the number of agri- 
cultural jobs available to the unskilled farm worker 
at an increasing rate. For the migratory farm 
worker w'ho is also Mexican American, this can 
have extremely serious consequences. The dignity 
and self-respect which he has enjoyed as a result 
of his ability to support himself and his family, 
and which he has passed on to his children, is in 
grave jeopardy. Only as he is able to obtain the 
education and training to prepare him for the other 
kinds of work can he hope to maintain his in- 
dependent w'ay of life. And only as his children 
are provided with educational opportunities de- 
signed to overcome their initial handicaxjs can an 
eventual solution to «.he problem come. 

The scope and gravity of these problems indi- 
cate that they can only be solved through the com- 
bined efforts of all the people of the Country. More 
funds iJi'ovided through HEW and other agencies 
with national dimensions will be required to help 
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solve the problems of tlie Mexican Americans 
among our citizens. Expensive as tliis initial invest- 
ment may be, it will still be a bargain \Yhen com- 
pared to the alternatives of unemplo 3 TOent, public 
assistance, and despair wliicb will surel 3 ' result 
from continued apatby. 

We in California are encouraged bj- the recent 
passage of Senate Bill 53 which allows a district 
to offer bdingual instruction when it is educa- 
tionally advantageous to the child. No longer does 
a non-English speaking child necessarily have to 
‘‘sink or swim” in the classrooms of California 
where he understands little and misunderstands 
much of what is going on. Yet our enthusi:ism for 
this good piece of legislation is again clouded by 
the fart that many bilingual qualified teachers will 
be needed and that the available supply' is very 
limited. Teacher-trainingprograms in colleges and 
universities have not yet sufficiently addressed 
themselves to the task of preparing teachers to 
work successfully with programs wliich are mean- 
ingful and relevant to the education of Mexican 
American children. I am certain that leadership 
and funds from the Federal Government would 
help in this area. We must train a new breed of 
teacher, sensitive to the many and diverse educa- 
tional problems of our Mexican Ajnerican youth. 

As evidenced from the above remarks, most of 
the little we are doing in the area of education for 
the Mexican American is aimed at treating only 
one of the many problems which he brings to 
school and which tend to remain with him for a 
lifetime. 

I will not atkr'pt to describe the multitude of 
problems other than language facility facing the 
Mexican American. However, at least five areas 
have been stated to be causes of his failure; they 
are: 

1. -fl. lack of experiences out of which concepts 
grow. 

2. An inadequate command of the English lan- 
guage which is the language of the instructional 
program. 

3. A lower self-confidence resulting from repeated 
frustration and failure. 

A An unrealistic curriculum which imposes read- 
ing and writing requirements in English before 
skills in listening and speaking fluency are 
accomplished. 

5. A lack of personnel sensitive to the above. 



All of these do in fact exist in our present educa- 
tional system, with alarming results for our 
aiexican American students. Becent studies show 
that only 2 percent of our State Collie population 
is of Spanish surname and more alarmingly less 
than 44; of 1 percent ever receive their B.A. degree. 
Available information convincingly illustrates 
tliat more funds must be made available to provide 
programs specifically aimed at the target — the 
Mexican American. In order to make a sufficient 
impact to bring about the needed social, economic 
and educational changes in and for the Mexican 
American child, we must pro\dde a program that 
attacks all the handicaps caused by hi;? years in 
economic and social poverty. The program I en- 
vision is not just teaching English as a Second 
Language, or spending a few extra hours on re- 
medial reiiding or providing a few extra field trips, 
but it is a program which will meet, in specific 
ways, the diverse and special needs of our Mp.yjpnTt 
Americans. We must have sufficient financial re- 
sources if the job is to be done. 

To this point in my presentation the discussion 
has centered only in one section of P.L. 89-10, 
namely Title I. The reason for my concentration 
in this section is because it presents the largest 
portion of the HEW funds specifically directed 
towards increasing the educational opportunity of 
disadvant^ed students of which the Mexican 
American is the majority in the Southwest. But 
there are other sources of HEW funds which have 
a direct bearing on improving the educational 
opportunity for Mexican Americans. Therefore, I 
will attempt to suggest how these other HEW 
funds may be used towards this end. The other 
areas are : (1) Title II of P.L. 89-10, (2) Title HI, 
(3) Title IV, (4) Title Y, (5) Higher Education. 

1. Title H of P.L. 89-30 provides for financial 
assistance to school districts for library resources, 
textbooks and other instructional material. Within 
the scope of this section of the act would be the 
advisabiliiy of school districts with high concen- 
tration of Mexican American students (10% or 
more) to purchase textbooks or supplementary 
material that present the contribution of Mexico 
and Mexican Americans in the development of 
this country. Present statewide adopted textbooks 
n^lect the contributions of this minority group, 
therefore other sources are needed. The necessity 
of building pride in their heritage and thereby con- 
fidence in themselves is essential in the education 
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of Mexican American students. The role of HEW 
■would be to first coiivince the local school districts 
of the benefit such material would have in the 
educ ation of the Hispanic community. Secondly, 
3B0BW should have invenioi^' of all books available 
at each ^ade level that could be adopted by each 
school district. These functions could ^ performed 
by the Mexican American unit in the Office of 
Education. 

2. In Title 111 of the Education Act, the de- 
velopment of supplemental educational centers and 
services, we have an obvious vehicle in the South- 
west to develop significant programs for Mexican 
American students. For instance, one of six funded 
Title m projects with emphasis onMexican Amer- 
icans is the project in San Diego. It provides a 
Demonstration Center for development of exem- 
plary programs of E^lisli as a Second Language. 
Information to date indicates to us that this proj- 
ect could help provide to districts tliroughout the 
state, basic program plans for meeting tlie lan- 
guage needs of Mexican American children and 
youth. Additionally, we are already experiencing 
positive results in developing materials for Eng- 
lish as a Second Language, such as the H-200 
materials, which have been developed and tested 
in cooperation with the Dniversity of California 
at Los Angeles. However, these are only initial 
efforts and much needs to be done if the thousands 
of children who have language facility problems 
are to be helped. It is axiomatic that in order for 
a person to suceed socially and economically in tliis 
country, and thereby become a contributing first 
class citizen, he must possess a good command of 
English. 

3. Title IV of P.L. 89—10 could make the most 
significant changes in the present educational pic- 
ture. The research being conducted by the Eegional 
Laboratories imder this Title may shape the class- 
room and school of the future. Yet if the labora- 
tories are ignoring the most pressing problem in 
the Southwest, the education of the Spanish speak- 
ing child, that new classroom may still leave 
J aaiiito outside. Therefore, a continual evaluation 
of the Southwest Laboratories by the Advisory 
Committee on Mexican American Education with 
the help of the Mexican American unit is essential. 

4. When we speak of strengthening the Depart- 
ments of Education of the different Southwestern 
States under Title V we should speak of strength- 
ening them in the area of leadersMp on Mexican 



American education. This can be done by two 
methods: 1. The development of a consultant or a 
^nsultant task force to assist local school districts 
in developing significant compensatory education 
for Mexican American students. These consultants 
could also assist districts in their total educational 
program dealing with these j'oungsters. 2. Projects 
^der E.S.E.A. Title V such as the iMexican Amer- 
ican Research Project and the Project for Cur- 
riculum Development for Adults with Spanish 
surnames have demonstrated that innovative ap- 
proaches and techniques in the education of the 
Mexican American are not only possible, but effec- 
tive. They have also clearly shown, however, that 
such programs are expensive, far beyond the fi- 
nancial abilities of local districts. 

o. One of the most critical educational needs of 
the Mexican American community is in the area of 
higher education. For instance, in the State of 
California only 2% of the college students are 
Mexican American while we comprise 12% of the 
student population in H to 12 grades. The Office 
of Education can be of tremendous assistance by 
evaluating ISHEA program Title H Student loans. 
It is obvious that the.se programs are not reaching 
the Mexican American student and a method has 
to be developed to accomplish this. This problem 
could be puKued further by the Advisory Oommit- 
tee on Mexican American Education and recom- 
mendations developed by them. Secondly, it is im- 
perative that the Office of Education recommend 
to Oongress that compensatory funds be utilized 
by at least one segment of higher education. Junior 
Colleges. The problem of not only attracting dis- 
advantaged students to college but of retaining 
them is critical. The urban Junior Colleges in Cali- 
fornia show a dropout rate of over 50% in the first 
semester. Therefore, I recommend that a pilot pro- 
gram be developed immediately in various collt^es 
throughout the Southwest to: 1. Attract Mexican 
American students to colleges. 2. To develop a 
program of retention with the required supple- 
mental curriculum to see them through the first 
year. I cannot stress the importance of this 
problem. 

Finally, I would like to discuss with you s^re- 
gafion as it affects equal educational opportunity. 
HEW funds and programs will not do the job of 
achieving better education for Mexican Ameri- 
cans if they remain isolated. The segr^ated but 



“golden barrier’’ scliool is not the answer. Segre- 
gjited school fosters among Anglo and Mexican 
Americans damaging attitudes, distorted behavior 
and misguided beliefs- Even compensatory educa- 
tion will not eliminate tlie devastating effect of 
segregation on the aspirations and self image of 
the minority yoimgster. 

Therefore, what is needed is the development of 
programs to attack the problem of the Spanish 
speaking child \vithout isolating him in a program 
or in schools. "We should recognize that compensa- 
tory education and desegregation must comple- 
ment each other in order to reach the goal of equal- 



ity of educational opportunity for all cliildren, 
including Mexican Americans. 

What is at stake here is not just education of the 
disadvantaged children but the betterment of all 
of society tlirough a more educated and productive 
citizenry. 

It is a truism that what our society will be like 
tomorrow will be determined by our public educa- 
tion system of today. TVe have a choice. We can 
provide the needed education for millions of chil- 
dren who traditionall3' have failed to reap the 
benefits of our public schools; or continue to pay 
the liigher cost of wasted human resources. 
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by 

Priscilla. S. Mares 

Educatwri Director^ Latin American Edveatiorwl Fowndaiwn 



Educational opportunity beyond the high school 
level is minimnl for Spanish-named students from 
poverty stricken families in Colorado. 

There is no doubt about the positive role of 
education in economic advancement. In most coun- 
ties in Colorado, over oO percent and as liigh as 82 
percent of the Spanish-named adults have no more 
than an 8th grade education. Weld Coimty has one 
of the lowest income levels for Spanish-named 
f amili es. According to the 1960 census, Weld 
County had the lowest median of educational at- 
tainment for Spanish-named citizens of the 15 
counties with significant Spanish-named popula- 
tions . . . 6.0 years. 

The consensus that a college education is the 
answer to the blight of poverty must be followed 
by a new coalition — the joinnig together of govern- 
ment agencies and our Spanish-named citizens 
working for the immediate purpose of creating a 
militancy for higher education. This must be a 
militancy which goes beyond protest — ^which goes 
instead to the specific solution of our problems in 
this area of “higher learning”. 

It has been recommended that an expanded 
program of Government Grants be made available 
to promising Spanish-named students who are 
without adequate financial means to attend college. 
Also, that any plan of financial assistance recog- 
nize the factor of distance from home to the 
institution to adjust for extra travel and living 
costs. 

Much of the unemployment which exists in 
Colorado is due to the absence of special job skills 
among mn-ny of our Spanish-named citizens. There 
is a great need for specialized vocational educa- 
tion. Top priority should be given to the estab- 
lishment of vocational area schools. It is important 



to recognize that most employers require com- 
petence in some skill before accepting an appli- 
cant into employment. This is especially true in 
our group where we must produce “excellent” 
credentials to compete with the more advantaged. 

A realistic approach must be taken in consider- 
ing the location of the vocational schools so that 

O 

they will be ^vithin distance of our Spanish- 
named students. 

As an example of community involvement in 
this vital area of education, I would like to use the 
rest of the time which has been allotted to me this 
afternoon to tell you about the Latin ATnerican 
Educational Fowndation. 

This “miique” organization was founded in 
1949 by a group of Spanish-named co mmu n i ty 
leaders in Denver, Colorado who recognized the 
need for higher education among students of Span- 
ish ancestry. These dedicated men and women met 
not only to research — ^but to search for an answer 
to the problem. 

How in its 18th year, the L.A.E.F. has awarded 
grants and loans to a total of 568 Spanish-named 
students from throughout the State of Colorado, 
with total funds awarded exceeding $100,000.00. 
The significance of this effort may be noted by 
a comparison with the total number of Spanish- 
named college graduates in the State: 1,683 in 
1960 according to the census data. 

The Foundation has grown immensely since its 
inception. In the b^inning, its main source of in- 
come was from door to door canvassing. Assistance 
was given to students by outright grants as the 
money became available. Later a Loan Fimd was 
established. Students in their junior and senior 
years in college are now given loans which they 
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pay back to the Foundation with, a low rate of 
interest. 

The Foundation's biggest challenge through the 
years has been to inci’ease the amount of money 
available to meet the demands of the constantly 
increasing number of applicants. In most in- 
stances, the grants are small in nature to each 
individual in an effort to spread the money as far 
as possible so that none of the applicants with 
immediate needs will be turned away. 

The L.A.E.F. does not feel that it has financed 
anyone’s entire education ; however, it has helped 
to overcome immediate financial hurdles when the 
need was greatest. It has kept many students from 
dropping out of college during times of financial 
stress 

In an effort to increase its scholarship assistance, 
the Foundations sponsors dances, raffles and din- 
ners. Contributions are received from interested 
citizens in the community and donations are made 
by private foundations and businesses throughout 
the State. In the past few years, a system of pledg- 
ing w;« , developed. Interested citizens were asked 
to pledge $10.00 aimually with an effort being 
made to subscribe at least 1,000 pledges — thus giv- 
mg the L.A.E.F. a more solid base from which to 
operate. We now have approximately 450 pledges. 

L.A.E.F. Chapters have been started in other 
parts of the State — Lafayette, Boulder and 



Pueblo. A conunittee is at work now developino- 
new chapters. Tlie Cliapters raise funds in their 
own ai'eas and seek out the most deserving candi- 
dates for assistance. 

The Latin iVnierican Educational Foundation 
has proved most effective in providing counseling 
and encouragement to hundreds of high school 
students of Spanish descent. Tliis sendee is given 
through the Scholarship Committee of L.A.E.F. 
Governmental programs, both State and Federal 
are called to the attention of the applicant. Several 
colleges and imiversities have made scholarships 
available to the Foundation. 

The dream of our Spanish-named leaders in 
Colorado has become a reality. However, as more 
and more of our Spanish-named boys and girls 
graduate from our high schools, we realize that 
the challenge which lies ahead of us is greater 
than ever before. 

More organizations like L.A.E.F. are needed 
in every State where there is a large Spanish- 
named population. Those of you here today — edu- 
cators, businessmen and leaders in your communi- 
ties must go back to your homes and shake people 
out of their apathy. We must stress the importance 
of our helping one another so that those less for- 
tunate than ourselves may be able to use their God- 
given abilities to the fullest! ■ 
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Bilingual Education 
by 

Herceoa Toscano 

Gonsultwnt, San Antojiio LaTiguage Research Project 



Mr. Ximenes, Members of the Inter-Agency 
Committee on Mexican American Education, Sec- 
retary Gardner: 

I am indeed honored, and feel that it is a great 
privilege to present testimony regarding the im- 
portance of Bilingual Education. 

For many years I have taught Mexican 
American children, and it has always been my 
contention that the best way to approach their 
educational needs is through their vernacular. 

Many times I have found myself in situations 
necessary to speak to the Spanish-speaking child 
in his own language in order to communicate. Yet 
he was expected to speak nothing but English 
when he entered school. Take away the means of 
communication from a child, and you take away 
everything from him. Upon finding out that they 
could not speak Spanish in school and knowing no 
other language, some of these children crawl into 
a shell of their own and sometimes they never come 
out. Later on they are called retarded or non- 
achievers. 

In the fall of 1964 the San Antonio Language 
Eesearch Project* under the direction of Dr. 
Thomas D. Horn was initiated in several pilot 
classes in the San Antonio Independent School 
District. 

It was my good fortune to teacli a project class, 
and my dream to teach Si)anish to Mexican Amer- 
ican first graders came true. 

Tliis particular project was specifically planned 
and developed for the economically deprived 
Spanish-speaking student. 

Soon after its inception it began to show some 

^Dr. Thomas D, Horn, Chairman of the Department of Cur- 
riculum and Instruction is director of the University of Texas — 
San Antonio Language Kesearch Project. 



good results. Completely structured and progres- 
sive in scope, it emphasizes language improvement 
in both Spanish and English, moving into situa- 
tions where the words beiiiff learned are useful and 
purposeful. 

For the child of a non-English language back- 
irround. svstematic instruction in his mother 
tongue will enhance his self-image, it will enable 
him to experience greatm* success in conceptualiz- 
ing and learning, it will increase his capacity to 
learn English as a second language and ultimately 
he will become completely bilingual. 

As a consultant in the San Ajitonio Language 
Kesearch bilingual progi'am last year and at the 
present time, I can see the prdgi'ess most of these 
Mexican Americans are making in school. You can 
almost see them blossom like a flower. Those who 
have reached the fourth grade in project classes 
are becoming completely bilingual and th^ are 
proud of it. 

I did not say all are making progress. There are 
those who need more than a bilingual education. 
They may need food, or medication or warm 
clothes to be able to learn. I do stress this need. 



because I see it every day as I visit one class after 
another. I see children ivho are listless or restless. 
Some are in need of better clothes and some show 
signs of malnutrition. How can we expect these 
children to learn especially if they are hungry? 

Furthermore I stress the need of more parental 
involvement in our bilingual programs. The 
schools cannot always accomplish all tlieir goals 
alone. We need the cooperation of the parents. 
Many parents must be made aware of the educa- 
tional needs of their children. So often the parents 
of tliese children are unable to visit the schools. We 
need bilingual counselors or consultants who can 
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insit the parents and discuss the educational prob- 
lems of their children. Once the jjamits ai’e aware 
that the schools are interested in their children, 
they will ta,ke more interest in sending them to 
school regularly and helping with their educa- 
tional problems. 

Bilingual education is an endeavor which re- 
quires the skill, talent, energy and understanding 
of the teacher. It is my recommendation that more 
teacher training programs and institutes be estab- 
lished for the express purpose of teaching biling- 
ualism to Mexican American children. 

The N.D.E.A. Institutes for Bisadvantaged- 
Spanish-Speaking-Cliildren in the University of 
Texas have been of tremendous value for teachers 
in bilingual programs. 

The Southwest Educational Development Lab- 
oratory held such an institute for teachers in San 
Antonio, Texas last summer. Jfow it is dissemi- 



nating the Horn Project in the first and second 
grades of the San Antonio Independent School 
District project schools. These teachera are experi- 
encing great success whether they are teacliing 
bilingual classes or English as a second language. 

Speaking for the success of bilingual education 
is the fact that principals have realized its value 
and have added more project classes in their 
schools. 

Academic success for Spanish-speaking students 
c-an be achieved through good bilingual programs 
based on solid research and through a system that 
reflects success. 

If we are to develop the full potential of the 
Mexican American child we must have bilangual 
programs with adequate funding over an extended 
period of time, an expanded well-trained staff, 
deemed necessary for successful teaching and more 
parental involvement. ■ 
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Bilingualism in Education 
i>y 

Nick E. Gakza 

Principal^ J. T. Brachenridge Elementary SeJiool 



Mr. Ximen^, Members of tlie Inter-Agency 
Committee on Mexican American Education, Sec- 
retary Gardner: 

It is my privilege to be here with you to give 
testimony regarding the importance and need of 
Bilingualism in Education. 

Literacy in two languages can be a tremendous 
asset, especially, in the Southwestern States where 
a large majority of the population is composed of 
Mexican American citizens. We are not taking full 
advantage of instructing children bilingually, 
since teaching curricula jmlicies typically advocate 
instruction only in Englisii, a language foreign 
to many of the students presently in school who 
are reared only in the mother tongue that parents 
have been able to provide, Spanish. The inunediate 
problem is evident, the child cannot understand 
enough to communicate the experiences of the 
classroom, and therefore, loses interest in his en- 
deavors, lags beliind, and quickly becomes a po- 
tential drop-out. 

The need for bilingual education is a well estab- 
lished fact, as indicated by the success of confer- 
ences such as the Tucson-NEA Survey On The 
Teaching of Spanish to the Spanish-Speaking, 
The Mexican American Conference on Education 
in San Antonio, the Denver Conference, and the 
present enthusiasm in bilingual l^slation before 
Congress. We need not re-hash the need, it has 
been most evident for some time. 

Teaching bi-lingualism m the Southwest is rec- 
ommended and urgently needed. The scope and 
magnitude of this undertaking will not be easy 
by any stretch of the imagination, nor will it be 
completed from one day to the next. It must be 
a continuous eiffort on the part of teachers, admini- 
strators and citizens who value equal opportuni- 



ties for all children, and who are interested in the 
development of individuals to their highest po- 
tential. It would serve to capture the innate, un- 
tapped capabilities of the Mexican American, and 
very likely, enhance the contributions he can make 
to the society in which he lives. 

Some work has been accomplished in this area. 
More needs to be implemented as soon as possible. 
Significant progress has been achieved in various 
parts of the country, with particular note to some 
cities in the five Southwestern States. In San An- 
tonio, Texas, the Horn Project* has taken the 
initiative in the teacliing of bilingualism and has 
proved to be very successful. This project has been 
a cooperative effort on the part of The University 
of Texas and The San Antonio Independent 
School District, and has received fimding from 
The U.S. Office of Education. New York Oily 
Schools as well as others, have indicated they will 
use the techniques of the San Antonio Language 
Kesearch Project. 

From its rank beginning in the fall of 1964, this 
project has grown to 111 classes in eight elemen- 
tary schools, and is providing bilingual instruc- 
tion for approximately 3,330 children in grades 
1 to 4. It has received the cooperation and accept^ 
ance of teachers, principals and administrative 
officials as well. Most important, it has brought 
confidence and poise to many youngsters who have 
demonstrated their eagerness of expression, with 
words and vocabulary which has provided for 
them a means of “communicating” with others for 
the first time. The learning process is most evi- 
dent in the project children who have participated 
in this program. The shyness, withdrawal and lack 

♦Thomas De Horn, Director, UT-SA Language Eesearch Project, 
entering the fourth year in operation. 
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of confidence lias been replaced by alertness and 
tbe willingness to “take part.” San Antonio is one 
examxfie, I know of several other cities who have 
excellent bilingual programs in their schools. 

At this juncture, I deem it necessary to establish 
guidelines for teachers in bilingual education. “Bi- 
lingual teachers for bilingual cliildren” is an adage 
frequently used by educators and resource people 
as well. Bdl essence, this may very well prove to be 
the answer in teaching non-English speakers a 
second language. The teacher must possess a keen 
awareness of the cultural background, the environ- 
ment, and have a gonpathetic understanding of 
the problems of the children he teaches. Since 
teaching is performed in both Spanish and Eng- 
lish, he must know both languages well. At times, 
he may find it necessary to teach through the 
“mother tongue” first and quickly follow with the 
second language. This method has helped the non- 
English speaking student, for it has shown liim 
that liis mother tongue is important too, and above 
all, that it is used and respected. 

In addition, the bilingual teacher must apply 
the two languages in various subject matter areas. 
He must teach children a keen awareness of their 
importance as individuals and of the contributions 
they can make ia the home, school, and the com- 
munity. Eurthe ;, he must encourage children to 
learn more about themselves, their family, and 
the society in which they live. The better image 
of self-concept may well be followed by subject 
matter areas to include social studies activities, 
science, and others as they can be fmitf ully devel- 
oped in the learning experiences. 

As an educator, I strongly see the need and the 



demand for bilingual education in the schools of 
the Southwest. Only in this manner can we ever 
hope to achieve the full and potential contributions 
of the second largest minority group in these 
United States, the Mexican American, who seeks 
only the opportunity to help keep our country 
second to none. 

To the members of the Inter-Agency Committee, 
I make the following recommendations and 
necessary demands ! 

1. Help us to make Bilingual Education a reality 
as soon as possible. 

2. Evaluate the good bilingual programs now 
ill operation, and promote full funding to see them 
through. 

3. Establish more teachers’ institutes in bilin- 
gual education, and encourage more participation 
by Mexican Americans, who have a natural reser- 
voir of talents in this field. 

4. Create an atmosphere where the concept of 
bilingualism is realized in full. 

5. Provide educators and cliildren with mate- 
rials, books, films, etc., whenever the concept of two 
cultures is advantageous to our nation, the south- 
west, and above all, our children. 

6. Amend laws which permit teaching only in 
Englisli. 

The bi-cultural Southwest needs bilingual 
education! I urge and encourage all citizens to 
employ whatever methods necessary to achive this 
goal. The unity of two great cultures will foster, 
and indeed, make stronger ties between our 
citizens. Together, we can share the welfare of this 
great United States of America! ■ 



Adult Illiteracy 

i>y 

A. R. Sasiirez 

Assistant Director^ Y alley Assoaiation for Swperior Ed/ucation, Edinburg^ Texas 



The rate of illiteracy among Americans of 
Mexican ancestry is unusually high as a result of 
one or a combination of the following factors : 

1. Immigration laws wliich permit a constant 
flow of new citizens unable to speak, read or write 
the English language ; 

2. Inadequate instruction of non-English speak- 
ing school children due to untrained teachers, in- 
appropriate methods and materials, and some- 
times, to discriminatory practices ; 

3. Limited educational aspirations of this 
population which are often a result of frustration 
brought about by repeated failures at impossible 
tasks imposed by the school; 

4. Limited opportunities for adults to get a 
second chance to achieve literacy. 

A change in immigration laws may not be in 
the national interest, and in any case, this in itself 
would not help raise the educational level of indi- 
viduals alreadj' residing in this country. Any 
permanent solution lies in the improvement of 
educational opportunities for both children and 
adults rather than in the control of the growth of 
this population group. 

The typical life cycle of the undereducated 
Mexican American develops in the manner : 

1. He is reared in an humble home, in a large 
family. Spanish is the only language spoken and 
it is seldom read or written in the home. 

2. He lives in a Spanish speaking neighborhood 
and at age 6 attends a neighborhood school where 
all of the pupils come from Spanish-speaking 
homes. His daily schedule, his books, his tests, his 
entire school life is patterned after that of his 
English-speaking counterparts in the school across 
town. Academic failure — the repeating of grades 
or retentions — and eventual dropout constitutes 



the school record of at least 75% of these young- 
sters. The school has not helped him acliieve liter- 
acy in his native language and has insisted that he 
learn to read English before he speaks it well. At 
best, he leaves school without marketable skills 
and with only a slight knowledge of English. 

3. He marries a fellow drop-out at an early age. 
They have several children and the cycle begins 
anew for each of his children. 

This cycle can be broken in the public schools. 
Better still, it can be broken through a compre- 
hensive program of family education in combi- 
nation with improvements in public education. 

First, the agency with the responsibility for the 
education of citizens beyond the public school age 
must be determined. School districts are reluctant 
to assume responsibility. Institutions of higher ed- 
ucation do not indicate willingness to accept the 
assignment. If neither local nor state educational 
agencies willingly provide the funds, organiza- 
tion, and leadership required, perhaps a federal 
grstem is needed. We have federal law enforce- 
ment, federal employment assistance, federal mail 
service, federal agricultural assistance, federal 
housing assistance — ^why not a federal educational 
system for needs not being met by local and state 
governments? 

Probably the most desirable arrangement is one 
of a cooperative endeavor involving the three 
levels of government, but there are local author- 
ities all across the Southwest who are not ready 
to accept this challenge. If all local districts had 
met their obligations in the past, we would have no 
need for federal aid — and we would not be meeting 
here to discuss ways in which to solve the educa- 
tional problems of one segment of our population. 
This may also be the opportune time t^ state 
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that no blanket indictment is intended by th^e 
general statements. There is ample evidence that 
many of our scliool boards ars committed to qua 

itv education for all citizens. 

Tn referring to the life patterns of the non-Eng- 
lish speaking individual, the question of adequacy 
of instruction was mentioned. Regardless of the 
sponsorship of adult schools, this problem of in- 
structional methods will still have to be resolved. 
Materials and methods currently employed in lit- 
eracy classes in my state are those developed for 
illiterate English speakers. There are no guides 
for teachers, no adequate training of teachers, no 
texts for teaching English as a second language— 
hardly any consideration given to the special nee<k 
of the Spanish-speaking adult student. This is 
exactly the same deficiency noted in our public 
schools. How can we convince our educators cf 
the fundamental premise that no meaningful in- 
struction in reading and writing can take pli^ 
until the learner has mastered orally the material 
he is expected to read and write? Until this gees 
across we are going to be stumbling around and 
creating unnecessaiy confusion and discourage- 
ment. We need to give these learners a series of 
successful experiences and we cannot do it with 
the methods and materials we have been using. 

We should consider the possibility of providing 
Spanish literacy instruction as part of the adult 
program. For beginning students, part of the 
evening would be devoted to reading and writing 
Spanish and the rest of the time, perhaps three- 
fourths, to oral English instruction. By the time 
the students are ready to begin reading English 
they will have acquired skills that will enable them 
to read Po'pulcLT ilccTuini^S'^ ReodGTS Digest^ 
and other English language periodicals translated 
into Spanish, as well as newspapers and books 
also readily available along the Mexican border. 
Furthermore, most of the mysteries of the read- 
ing process will have been cleared up, and the pat- 
tern of failures reversed. 

While he is achieving literacy in Spanish, the 
adult learner is taught the sound system and the 
grammar of English through example and 
through extensive practice. Teachers need special 
training in this type of instruction. They need 
guides, illustrations, and tapes — both for Spanish 
literacy classes and for the oral English 
instruction. 



Odd as it may seem, the United States govern- 
ment has done more to help citizens of other coun- 
tries learn English in their own lands than it has 
done for non-English-speaking American citizens 
in this comitry. We know that there are texts and 
tnpes and teacher training programs available 
through the State Department for overseas use. 
Why can't these materials be made available to our 
teachers and students of English? 

Above all, we need a planned progi-am that will 
be adequately financed for several years and that 
will be broaci enough to take into consideration the 
factors working against us. Evening classes are in- 
evitable, but, in a way, desirable. Classrooms and 
teachers are ea.sier to contract for night classes. 
All members of the famih' are available for in- 
struction at that time of the day. 

It would be po.ssible to have child care and 
kindergarten activities for the children below 
school age, .study and enrichment activities (per- 
haps Spanish literac 3 * claa^es) for those of school 
age, and a full adult edueation program for the 
parents. The enthusiasm that can be generated for 
learning under such a schedule can be of inesti- 
mable value in changing the levels of a.spiration of 
our under-educated citizens. 

Several teachers of Mexican American adult 
basic education classes were asked to make recom- 
mendations and suggestions for presentation at 
these hearings. There was unanimous concern 
about materials, both for students and teachers. 
One group of teachers asked for research findings 
on the suitability of various instructional mate- 
rials for classes of Spanish-speaking adults and 
for the selection of materials on this basis. They 
also suggested that the number of class hours, now 
set at 120, be increa.sed in order to progress more 
rapidly. 

How for a final suggestion. In order to limit the 
chances of failure, let us have the materials on 
hand, the teachers trained, the funds assured, the 
.'■}! ilities contracted, and the maximium enroll- 
ment determined BEFORE we seek students. 
Then let us establish enforceable policies concern- 
ing agu, family size, residence, attendance, etc., 
that the father will accept for himself and his 
dependents. Then let us enroll families, teach them, 
and keep teaching them until they achieve in- 
dependence as literate bilinguals and as self-suf- 
ficient participating citizens. ■ 
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Current Problems in Mental and Public Health Services as Related to Mexican 

Americans 

hr 

Faustina Solis 

PubTAo HecHth Specialist, Berlceley, GcHiforma 



In the ordinal plan for the White House Con- 
ference on Mexican American Affairs, health was 
^ven minimal consideration. This is not unusual 
since generally health has been relegated low 
priority in community planning. Moreso, this is 
true in the consideration of services for the Mexi- 
can American population. 

The following presentation rei^reseats the work 
of Mexican American health workers in. California 
who are currently intimately acquainted through 
their employment with mental health and public 
health needs of the Mexican American population 
in that state. Although these remarks are in 
reference to California, we feel that the degree of 
health needs in other Southwestern states may be 
as prominent, if not moreso. We also agi-ee that 
unless we can project a forward vision to encom- 
pass the development v>f programs which will up- 
grade the health status of the Mexican American 
population throughout the Southwest, a single 
state program alone cannot s’lffice. 

We believe that optimal health is a right of the 
people, not a special privilege. Health as inter- 
preted in this presentation does not refer to the 
absence of disease alone but to the state of total 
well-being that assures the individual the ability to 
function productively in liis social, economic and 
cultural environment. Some of us would un- 
doubtedly state that gainful employment, better 
housing and adequate income alone would resolve 
major health needs of the population. However, 
we already have an inordinate amount of chronic 
disorders both mental and physical. It cannot be 
assumed that these conditions would be easily 
dissipated. 

The continuing mobility of the Mexican and 



the Mexican American in the Southwest also pre- 
sents another unique factor to consider. The well 
being of the individual within the community is 
not the responsibility alone of the health specialists 
but also the responsibility of all social agencies 
whose function is service to people. 

A significant contributing factor to the inap- 
propriate and insufficient health coverage of the 
Mexican American has been the inadequate sta- 
tistical data to determine morbidity and mortality 
rates of tliis segment of the population statewide. 
Since no base line data is available except through 
census tract figures in some areas, assessment of 
need, appropriateness of servdce, an evaluation of 
utilization of services become a supposition and 
not documented evidence. It becomes expedient to 
base needs and recommendations on impressions 
gained through experience and in some cases iso- 
lated studies. 

In recent years w-ith the upsurge of numerous 
educational training and health programs, the pro- 
vision of health screening services and treatment 
services has uncoveied layers of health problems 
in the Mexican American population — dental care, 
tuberculosis detection and control, alcoholism, 
need for family planning, preventive mental health 
and general health services for pre-schoolers and 
adolescents. 

The promotion of preventive and curative health 
services in the Mexican American population be- 
comes fraught with frustrations due to the gross 
lack of facilities, as well as unimaginative and 
insensitive patterns of delivering services. The 
population itself has placed health low in their 
assessment of needs, particularly those families in 
categories of low income or medical indigency 
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status. Their preoccupation with meeting the basic 
needs for survival has not allowed them time not 
money to seek both preventive and curative lie:ilth 
services. Th^ approach to tervice, then, takes 
place only in times of crisis or emergency. 

The two basic elements in any program art 
availability and accessibility of the service to the 
population. In this regard, the following are the 
most glaring deficiencies and constitute major 
problems : 

(1) Excessive costs of health care (including 
medication) particularl 3 ' in chronic illnesses such 
as neurolo^cal afflictions, psychiatric disorders, 
chronic disabling conditions and mental re- 
tardation. 

itecent cutbacks in Medi-Cal coverage (Title 
XIX) have compounded problems of health care 
to individuals who for the first time had begun 
to make use of much needed health care. However, 
even without the cutbacks, a significiint percentage 
of the low-income Mexican American population 
could not be certified for services because tlie^^ 
could not satisfy the “category -linked" require- 
ments, even though their income level could 
classify them as indigents. 

(2) Insufficient medical and dental services, and 
in some areas the complete absence of such services. 

(3) Lack of physical facilities and programs ■*^or 
the retarded; schools in all age groupings, 
sheltered workshops, training programs. In medi- 
cal and psycliiatric disorders, transition institu- 
tions such as convalescent homes, half-way houses 
and foster homes to assure a more effective re- 
covery and return to the community. 

(4) Acute shortage of bilingual health man- 
power and critical maldistribution of professional 
services. 

(5) Traditional and ineffective patterns of de- 
livery which result in poor utilization of services 
such as: 

a. Health services offered during limited day 
time hours. This imposes hardships on work- 
ing families who cannot relinquish salary 
earnings or endanger loss of their jobs for 
health care. 

b. Geographic inaccessibilify — ^health centers 
are remotely situated from the population. 
Arrangements for child care, transportation 
and interpreters pose such obstacles that even 
a “free” service becomes prohibitively 
expensive. 



c. Ps^’chological barriers to service. The hostile, 
indifferent or impatient reception and treat- 
ment of patients b 3 ’ staff in some centers result 
in the Mexican American famify avoiding 
services rather than seeking them. Undue em- 
phasis is placed on motivating the Mexican 
American to use established ^^stems of health 
care rather than tailoring the system to incor- 
porate the patient's structure of values to en- 
able a more satisfactory' use of service. 

d. Minimal effort is made to inform the ^lexi- 
can Ameri :an community of the scope of ex- 
isting services and procedures required to use 
them. Tliis is particularly evident in pro- 
srams of mental health, mental retardation, 
family planring, communicable disease con- 
trol, preventive programs of chronic disease 
such as diabetes, cancer, cardiovascular dis- 
eases; and also relates to all levels of rehabil- 
itative service. Ihis implies need for iiicre.ised 
health education and community organiza- 
tion. 

e. Fragmentation of all health services — pre- 
ventive and curative, mental health, public 
health and private medical care which results 
in poor assessment of quality and quantity. 

Becosemendations 

In an effort to ameliorate the gross lack and gaps 
in health services to the Mexican American popu- 
lation, we submit the following recommendations 
wliich imply additional deficiencies. 

Uedltlh Assessments 

(1) Institute a program to assess the health 
needs of Mexican Americans through documenta- 
tion of morbidity and mortality rates in the Mexi- 
can American population. 

(2) Kesume collection of health data nation- 
wide through ethnic group classification for pur- 
poses of measuring incidence of disease as well as 
degree of utilization of existing services. 

Services 

(1) Elimination of state and local residence 
requirements in all health programs which include 
federal funds. 

(2) Federal appropriations must continue to 
assist states in providing basic health care (i.e., 
medical services, hospitalization, mental health 
services, and dental care) to the low-income popu- 
lation unable to purchase these services and ineli- 
gible for services under existing programs. 
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(3) Provide a mechanism of review on the M- 
eral level by which implementation of P-Ij- 89— (49 
(Comprehensive Health Pl annin g Act) will^ in- 
clude representation of the Mexican American 
community and assessment of their specific nee^j 
otherwise, planning will be done as always— iso- 
lated from reality. 

(4) Appropriate special funds for the develop- 
ment of programs in critical need areas designed 
particularly for the Mexican American consumer. 
For example, existing alcoholic rehabilitation pro- 
grams have not succeeded in readiing the Meccan 
American alcoholic because they are established 
on the basis of cultural values for the general pop- 
ulation. Comprehensive Spanish-English educa- 
tional informational programs related to^ drug 
abuse and narcotics for parents and youths is also 
of major importance. 

The limited number of menta,! health specialists 
who qualify for working in a Mexican American 
community prevents the utilization of federal 
funds where assistance is most urgently needed. 
For example, the Mexican American community 
cannot take advantage of the Community Mental 
Health Act of 1963 for two reasons : 

a. Paucity of bilingual specialists in the fields 
of mental health and mental retardation. 

b. The generally impoverished status of tlie 
Mexican American community would make it 
impossible to subsidize adequate staflmg of 
such centers. 

(5) Establish within the Mexican American 
community small psychiatric hospitals for short- 
term hospitalization and day or night hospital - 
ization. 

(6) Mobile teams of mental health specialists 
and health educators to provide service in rural 
or isolated commumties. 

(7) Establish increased public health services 
through chronic disease control services and cura- 
tive services in health departments. 

(8) Develop as a component in federal grant 
programs an “outreach” service to insure a system- 
atic rather than an accidental system of casefind- 
ing or early detection of diseases, in addition, more 
aggressive outreach to the newcomer is needed in 
port of entry areas. 

(9) Through DSPHS, NIMH, NIE, Children’s 
Bureau and other appropriate agencies, develop 
intensive community education programs in Span- 



ish to be promoted via mass media— TV, radio and 
the press— in an effort to teach preventive concepts 
in mental health and general health, and inform 

population of existing services. 

(10) Development of comprehensive plan w^ch 
will integrate and coordinate the appropriations 
of federal funds. Allocations for health services 
are made to various state agencies to provide se^- 
ices to tlio same population with no coordination 
and with no unification of resources enforced 
which result in chaotic, incomplete and fragmented 
services. We recognize that the reason for this is 
that delesate agencies may not be assuming tne 
charge of their responsibility; however, unles the 
coordination of progi-amming and funding is ac- 
complished on the federal level, programs will not 
be implemented effectively on the state and local 

level. 

(11) Development of new programs and exten- 
sion of ongoing public health serxdces as direxjted 
to migratory population, such as the continuation 
of the iligrant Health Program which expi^ 
June 1968. The expiration of this project %vill vir- 
tually eliminate medical care for the migrant ex- 

cept for emergencies. , 

Every effort should be made, however, to msti- 
tute an ongoing program of rural health services 
and not limit the services to migrants since the 
resident populations e:^erience the very same so- 
cial and economic deprivations. 

(12) Initiate active comprehensive health serv- 
ices along the border through the intervention of 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau and IT.S.-Mexico 
Border Public Health Association. Greater sur- 
veillance on the health needs of the “green card 
holder” should be implemented. 

Recruitment and Training 

(1) Establish a program of stipends and 
scholarships to recniit and train Mexican-Ameri.- 
can bilingual health professionals to meet the 
shortage of manpower. 

(2) In federally funded projects serving pri- 
marily the Mexican American, incorporate stand- 
ards for in-service traioing of health professionals 
to include understanding of the cultoal (socio- 
logical) factors pertaining to the Mexican Ameri- 
can group. 

(3) Proviae funds to develop field placement 
programs within professional training schools de- 
signed to place health professional students in neg- 
lected rural and urban areas. 
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New. Oareers 

(1) Appropriate funds for recruitment, train- 
ing and placement of bilingual health workers who 
are not professionals but would be assured of op- 
portunities for upward mobility in status and 
achievement. Projects should include training- 
supervisory personnel as well as a program of uni- 
form core curriculum and specialized curriculum. 
This would insure the possibility of bui l di n g a re- 
source of manpower available to several health 
agencies as well as allowing the worker the freedom 
of mobility in his selection of employment. 

(2) Offer special grants to high schools and 
undergraduate educational programs to encour- 
age through special programming tlie assignment 
of students for special “work-orientation” pro- 
grams in health agencies in order to foster recruit- 
ment in the health fields. 

(3) Incorporate health advocates or family 
agents as a way of utilizing professional and grass 
roots community organizers increasingly. 

Traimng Gent&rs 

If foundation funds are not available, public 
funds should be directed to establish special train- 
ing centers on a regional basis for non-Spanish 
speaking professionals for purposes of oiienting 
thftm for work in high Mexican American density 
areas. These centers would include in addition to 
the history of the population, a special emphasis on 
cultural, pg^cho-social, and economic characteris- 
tics of the group. Intensive training in Spanish 
would be included, as well as community relations 
and community organization concepts and skills. 

Housing and Sanitation 

A major health problem in Mexican American 
low income communities is dilapidated and sub- 
standard dwellings. Substandard living conditions 
constitute a hazard to health and a breeding 
ground for all manner of disease. Medical care 
alone cannot correct the living conditions which 
promote illness. It is recommended that the De- 
partment of Housing and other appropriate fed- 
eral agencies assume responsible leadership by co- 
ordinating their efforts to develop a workable plan 
to provide safe housing, potable water supplies, 
and proper sewage disposal plants in those areas 
where obtaining these services are beyond the 
economic feasibility of the population, particu- 
larly those who reside m unincorporated areas. 

Ihese recommendations are derived from expe- 
riences which have been documented by health pro- 



fessionals as well as impressions elicited from the 
population. TJnlike the problems of the general 
population who certainly also have difficulty in 
availing themselves of services, the Mexican 
Americans in the low-income category have addi- 
tional disadvantages. The circumstances which 
prevent their achieving social compatibility with 
the mainstream of community life are also the 
forces which isolate them from the sources of 
health care. The concepts of social and health as- 
sistance, through preventive and therapeutic 
mechanisms, are not always understandable to 
them on a purely “educational” basis. For them, 
there is no more meaningful tool of education than 
service itself. 

There are many questions being raised by health 
professionals today; questions related to gaps in 
services, to their own traditional functions, the 
roles that have been assigned to them, the scoije of 
services which need to be provided. If we are to 
acknowledge that we live in a changing society 
and presently have a more sensitive awareness of 
the needs of the community, we cannot expect that 
“more of the same” will continue to meet the needs. 
Ahead of us lies a whole new era for the training 
of additional, possibly new kinds of, health teclmi- 
cians to augment existing health manpower. Func- 
tions of existing professionals may be enlarged or 
new specialties may develop. More cooperative 
endeavors a.mong professional disciplines and 
health and non-health agencies are most essential 
to insure development and increase the quality and 
quantity of health care. 

Throughout the Southwest, a limited number of 
health professionals of Mexican American descent 
are serving in geographic areas of high concentra- 
tion of Spanish speaking people. They know the 
urgency for better and more effective health serv- 
ices. Their jobs are not ea^ and often-times dis- 
heartening but they have made a commitment to 
their fielcb of endeavor. It is due to their commit- 
ment that the health plight of the Mexican Ameri- 
can has been presented today. 

Cahfornia Health Committee 

'Mr. Joe Carlos, Los Angeles 
Dr. Waldo Dunbar, Los Angeles 
Mr. Santiago Madril, Los Angeles 
Dr. Carlos Martinez, San Francisco 
Mr. Armando Morales, Los Angeles 
Dr. Marilyn Murphy, Los Angeles 
Mr. John Serrano, Los Angeles 
Miss Faustina Solis, Berkeley " 



Welfare — Crime and Delinquency Problems 

. by 

JxjAN D. Acevedo 

Assistant Director. Boyle Heights Narcotics Prevention Project 



This paper is the result of niy having served 
eight years as a member of the California Youth 
Authority and of my attendance at countless semi- 
nars and conferences throughout the United States 
and of lay discussions with the other members of 
the other California Boards and many other 
Parole and Probation officers. 

The Pre-Wliite House Conference at Camp Hess 
Eh*amer brought together the Mexican American 
nien en^^a^ed in the field of corrections and law 
enforcement on October 6-8. Their recommenda- 
tions follow : 

1. That the Office of Economic Opportunity 
under Sargent Shriver continue to handle all pov- 
erty, manpower and community action pro- 
grams — ^all other Departments have shown very 
little desire to come to grips with community 
problems. 

2. That a Mexican American be appointed by 
the President to the US. Parole Board. That the 
President appoint the best qualified Mexican 
American in the Southwest regardless of the fact 
that there may be an appointee from another 
ethnic group from the same state already on the 
Board. The Mexican American is there to serve 
not only his own state, but the whole Mexican 
American population. 

The reason for the appointment is that from 20 
to 35% of all the crime in the Southwestern States 
committed is either by Mexicans or Mexican 
Americans, many of whom speak no English. It is 
only just that they be represented on the U.S. Pa- 
role Board by a bilingual Mexican American who 
understands their particular problems. 

3. The US. Prison ^stem be regionalized in 
order to allow parents, wives, husbands and rela- 



tives to visit the inmates. Inmates should be close 
to home in order to foster family ties and thus 
make rehabilitation easier. 

4. The US. prison system should be modernized 
and prevention and parole programs be included 
to cut down time spent under close custody, ex- 
cept for the dangerous offender. 

5. That more Mexican Americans be employed 
at all levels in the US. Prison and Parole system. 

(The second part of this presentation deals with 
problems of narcotics.) 

In the area of narcotics, besides the experience 
mentioned before, I speak as Assistant Director of 
the Boyle Heights Narcotics Prevention Project — 
a federally funded project under Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and the Economic Youth Op- 
portunity Agency. 

1. Legislation must be introduced to remove 
marihuana from the hard-narcotics. Nobody has 
yet proved that marihuana is more dangerous than 
liquor and it is not addictive. The long terms now 
given for its use and sale, particularly affect 
Mexican Americans, since they constitute about 
50% of the offenders in California and other 
Southwestern States. 

2. Immigration laws must be modified in rela- 
tion to narcotics offenses. Deportation for some 
narcotics offenses is too harsh a punishment and 
usually causes midue hardsliip to the innocent 
family of the offender. 

The Boyle Heights Narcotic Prevention Project 
has only been in effect since August 1, 1967. Yet, 
already several important facts are apparent. 

The hardest problem and the most important 
that an addict faces is kicking the habit. Mexican 
American addicts shun the regular agency-run or 
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gov6mineiit-niii d.6-toxificiition centers. Tliey pre- 
fer the homes of other addicts with ma 5 ’be a phj-- 
sician being available by phone in case of an 
emergency. Addicts don't mind kicking cold tur- 
key under these conditions. 

TVe recommend that neighborhood detoxifica- 
tion facilities be funded instead of agency facilities 
in order to insure larger participation of Mexican 
American addicts in prevention projects. 

The heart of the Boyle Heights project is the 
Symposium — an organization similar to Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous. 

We recommend that funds be made available to 
the Symposimn, so that it can expand — other chap- 
ters should be organized so that more addicts can 
help themselves. 

Finding employment for addicts is almost im- 
possible. They are very difficult to place. We rec- 
ommend that special efforts be made by 
employment agencies to place these addicts. 

The answer to the use of heroin is surveilance; 



the addict must be watched — day and night over 
two or tlu-ee or sometimes up to five years. 

We recommend that the present experiment and 
pilot projects be made pei-manent under Health 
and Welfare Department funds in order to insure 
prevention of addiction. 

Addicts are the most persecuted by police and 
law enforcement officeis of all the law violators. 
They are often booked for marks although the 
marks are old ones. It is very expensive to post 
bail and hire attorneys every time they are booked. 

It is recoimnended that money for bail and for 
attorneys fees be part of a special fund in every 
federal program involving addicts and that legal 
services for criminal cases be part of the programs. 

Addicts have no credit. It is hard for them to 
bu}' cars, furniture, homes or even clothes like 
other Americans. 

It is recommended that credit miions of a special 
type to meet their needs be part of any narcotics 
program. ■ 
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Social Security 
hy 

Ed ]j)AE, Jk. 

AttorTie?/, San Angdo^ Texas 



I ■welcome this opportunity to testify at the 
Cabinet Committee Heariug on Mexican-Ameri- 
can Affairs. At the outset let me express my ap- 
preciation to Conunissioner Ximenes and to Dr. 
Robert C. Hayden for their assistance in helping 
me obtain significant data for this presentation. 
The same applies to Mr. Ted Moellering and Mr. 
Jimmie G. Keen of the San Angelo District Office 
of the Social Security Administration. Above all, 
however, I am grateful to President J ohnson, for 
it was he who charged Commissioner Ximenes and 
this Committee with the task of coming up with 
workable solutions to the problems besetting the 
M[exican American population. 

My remarks on Social Security are based upon 
experience as a practicing attorney and deal mostly 
with administrative practices as they affect claim- 
ants under the various social welfare programs 
administered by the Social Security Administra- 
tion and the Texas Department of Public Welfare. 
My practice is a plaintiff’s practice. This is, I rep- 
resent, by and large, little people— wage earners, 
pma.11 businessmen, people of moderate means. Pro- 
fessionally I have yet to set up my first corpora- 
tion. I do no oil and gas work and have little to 
do with estates and trusts— my clients do not ha,ve 
to worry unduly about what they can’t take with 
them. Yet, while I have a general practice which 
deals with many of the problems of the poor, I do 
not particularly encourage claimants for old age 
assistance, unemployment compensation, aid to de- 
pendent children and others along this line to seek 
my services. You ask me why ? The answer to this 
is the first major point in this presentation. 

The reason is Section 32 of Article 695c cf the 
Texas Civil Statutes, coupled with Article lT20a 
of the Penal Code of the State of Texas. Section 



32 of Article 695c which is the Texas Public Wel- 
fare Act of 1941, as amended, provides that no 
attorney at law, or. attorney in fact, or any other 
person, firm or corporation can charge more than 
$10 for services in representing any applicant or 
recipient of assistance to the aged, to the needy 
blind, or to any needy dependent child, or for any 
child welfare service with respect to any applica- 
tion before the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare. The penalty for violation of this section, as 
provided by Section 34 of the same act, is a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a fine of not more than 
$100, or imprisonment for not less than 6 months 
or more than 2 years, or both. Article 1720a of the 
Penal Code forbids the same practice— that is, 
charging more than a $10 fee — as Section 32 of 
Article 695c but makes the offense a felony rather 
than a misdemeanor which is punishable by con- 
finement in the county jail for not less than 30 
days and not more than 1 year or confinement in 
the State Penitentiary for not less than 1 nor more 
than 5 years. Jr rticle 1720a also gives the Attorney 
General of Texas authority to bring civil suits to 
enforce the Act and to enjoin the "violation thereof 
with the venue for such suits being laid in Travis 
County. 

With these statutes in mind, I wondered if other 
attorneys felt as I did, and if I had been ^charita- 
ble in discouraging this type of practice. I was 
curious to see how much litigation had taken pl^ 
in connection ivith Article 695o — ^for that woidd in- 
dicate the extent of the Bar’s participation in the 
interpretation of the Act by the courts. So I 
checked the annotations under Article 695c down 
through the May, 1967 paper supplement to the 
statutes. I found that of a grand total of 51 an- 
notations, not including a few involving a case 
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or opinion included in tlie 51, only 8 involved 
opmions of the appellate courts ivliereas 43 in- 
volved opinions of the Attorney General. With 
respect to Article lT20a of the Penal Code the 
same check showed that although this statute 
was originally enacted in 1939 so far all it has pro- 
duced are two opinions by the Attorney General 

both in 1939. 

To a layman this check may not be too signifi- 
cant — ^not until you realize that it means that an 
Act as lengthy and complex as is the Texas Public 
Welfare Act of 1941, which incidentally was first 
enactea in 1937 as Article 695b, has resulted in 
only eight cases litigated before the appellate 
courts of Texas in its thirty-year history. But what 
about the Attorney General opinions, someone may 
ask? W ell, in Texas the Attorney General renders 
an opinion only at the request of a State Agency 
or State officer such as a District or County At- 
torney. So I venture to say that the 43 opinions 
mentioned probably resulted for the most part 
from requests for interpretation of the statute 
made by the State Department of Public Welfare 
itself, for the Attorney General does not render 
opinions upon a statute at the request of claimant 
or his attorney. I might add that in Texas an 
Attorney General’s opinion is not necessarily the 
law, as interpreted. It is merely ‘‘persuasive” of 
what the law may be or may mean in a given 
instance. 

While the annotations mentioned which involve 
court opinions resulted from cases litigated before 
the appellate courts and do not necessarily indicate 
that other cases were not tried in district court, we 
must bear in mind that if there are rules and regu- 
lations or customs or practices employed by the 
State Department of Public Welfare in the ad- 
ministration of the Act which are not in con- 
formity with the Act they will continue in force 
until some appellate court throws them out. The 
clear implication of all this is that the Act and 
the rules and regulations of the Department there- 
under have been untested by the courts. Can any- 
one imagine this being the situation with the Texas 
Business Corporation Act or any other Act affect- 
ing business or commerce? Whatever was the 
reasoning or whoever were those responsible for 
the limitations provided by the statutes mentioned, 
they have certainly accomplished their purpose. 
They have succeeded indeed in removing effectu- 
ally the imagination and ability of the legal pro- 



f^ion from the side of the claimant and have left 
him at the tender mercies of the State Department 
of Public Welfare. 

Det me hasten to add that it is not my purpose 
here to solicit business for lawyers; nor is it my 
purpose to imply that if the $10 fee limitation is 
removed the Bar as a whole will immediately rush 
into this type of practice. The good Lord knows 
that the Bar maj^ even share some responsibility 
for failing to develop legal aid programs for the 
needy by which the necessary expenses could have 
been raised to carry a few test cases to the appellate 
^urts. My purpose is simply to point out that it 
is necessary to provide more incentive for the Bar 
to participate more fully in representing claimants 
or recipients under the various social welfare pro- 
grams in question. The poor and the indigent need 
to have this avenue open to them to rectify inequi- 
ties which exist. Let me add, however, that we are 
not concerned only with appellate practice which 
involves major litigation and is expensive and time 
consuming. There are many routine, minor services 
which an attorney or any other qualified person can 
render, and I know that many attorneys do try 
to help as much as they can. I know that I do. How- 
ever, even minor services often take more time than 
even the most humane attorney can give— unless 
he is independently wealthy — ^for a $10 fee. 

As an attorney in the instances in which I have 
become involved with the State Department of 
Public Welfare and its personnel I have been left 
with the distinct impression that it is a little king- 
dom all to itself. And little wonder indeed when 
there is so little down to earth check upon its 
practices since the average person whose claim is 
denied must resort to the very caseworker who 
denied his claim, or his supervisor, to prepare his 
appeal, and then must appear before appeals per- 
sonnel out of the same agency who pass upon the 
appeal, with the Bench and the Bar seldom getting 
into the act. And ail this is compounded when you 
have a person who understands little or no English 
dealing with a caseworker in most cases who un- 
derstands little or no Spanish. Not only the statutes 
mentioned but the rules and regulations of the 
Department — all appear to be deliberately de- 
signed to place the claimant at the patronizing 
mercy of the Department and its personnel. 

I once had a claimant, the wife of a World War 
H veteran who was confined after surgery at the 
veterans hospital in Big Spring, Texas. He was a 
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plumber by trade, and his condition incapacitated 
him for a long period of time. They had three chil- 
dren under 14 and one 14 years old. Friends and 
relatives had made a collection, as did the South- 
side Lions Club of San Angelo, to help out the 
family. She had applied for aid to dependent chil- 
dren and had been turned do»vn after one of those 
“preliminary'’ interriews provided by the regula- 
tions of the State Department of Public Welfare. 
She came to see me and on determining that she 
had not filed a written application, I asked her to 
go to the local office of the Department, .secure one 
and return to my office so I could help her fill it 
out. She returned to advise that the applications 
were not allowed out of the office and had to be 
filled out by the caseworker. I called the office my- 
self and confirmed this fact. Thinking the local 
worker had misconstrued policy for I had had a 
similar experience with the Texas Employment 
Commission on an appeal involving an unemploy- 
ment compensation claim, I wrote to the State 
Commissioner of Public Welfare. I got back a 
snow job, two pages long, with enclosures con- 
sisting of a sample application form, a set of ques- 
tions and answers prepared by the Department 
for the edification of claimants and others, and a 
condescending lecture on how, because of the na- 
ture of the application form, “it is to the appli- 
cant’s advantage to be assisted by the Worker in 
the preparation of the application. The Worker is 
able to explain the purpose of the required infor- 
mation and interpret to the applicant any signifi- 
cance of such application in relation to such 
eligibility requirements. . . .” In short, with my 
training in elucidating facts and information, as- 
sembling evidence and analyzing same and in 
checking out legal requirements, I did not have the 
qualifications to be able to help a claimant in my 
office in filing out the application and in explain- 
ing to her the purport of the information required 
or the requirements that she had to meet as well as 
the evidence she had to submit to support same. 
Without further detail, let me simply state that 
although I never was able to get an application in 
my office, her case was reconsidered, and she was 
found to be qualified for the aid. But what, I 
wonder, would have been the result had she not 
resorted to me? Incidentally, I did not even charge 
the $10 fee allowed by law. 

This problem of adequate representation for 
claimants is particularly crucial when he is a 



Spanish- speaking person. Li my practice I esti- 
mate that 85% of iny clients are Spanish-speakmg. 
I deal intimately with them, day-to-day, and I 
know the difficulties involved in obtaining infor- 
mation from them, even though I speak Spanish. 
Even those who understand some English in many 
instances do not comprehend fully what they are 
told or use wrongly words which may have legal 
significance in a given situation. I recall a personal 
injury law suit in which I was involved as an 
attorney where it was important to my client to 
establish that she had given a certain written 
statement. She could not speak English; so a 
Mexican American police officer in San Angelo was 
used in court as interpreter. In asking her in 
Spanish if she had made the statement, he used 
the word ^Hestamento''^ for the word “statement.” 
The witness said “no.” It hit me that since the word 
'■'‘testamentd‘'‘ in Spanish is the word for “will” in 
English the witness thought she was being asked 
if she had made a will. I requested the interpreter 
to use the word “declar(wi<yn?^ which is the correct 
word for “statement” and this time the witness 
answered in the affirmative. 

While this is only one example, it illustrates the 
point. In preparing an application for old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children or what not, 
the task of the caseworker is particularly delicate 
if there is a language handicap in the way. The 
claimant may not understand fully what is asked, 
and the worker may not fully comprehend the 
reply — or, if an interpreter is used, sometimes he 
is in the same boat. If you compound this by con- 
sidering that in all too many cases the worker’s 
attitude may be patronizing, condescending, cal- 
lous, cynical or even down-right prejudiced, you 
will find that the claimant may easily be disquali- 
fied as a result of half-understood, loaded questions 
directed at him. Once his claim is denied, if he 
seeks the aid of an attorney or some other com- 
petent person to handle his appeal — if he can find 
one to begin with for a $10 fee — that attorney or 
person is faced with a set of facts already given 
and sworn to by the claimant some of which, due 
to the language handicap, may be incorrect. The 
burden by then is on the claimant and his repre- 
sentative to explain the incorrectness — and this is 
seldom done to the satisfaction of the appeals 
referee. 

But so far I have merely pointed out the prob- 
lem. What about the solution? 
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One solution is to insure tliat caseworkers look 
upon people as people. This is particularly im- 
portant to groups such as the Mexican American 
who have been the victims of prejudice throughou: 
the Southwest. Whether we like it or not, those of 
us born and reared in Texas, whether Mexican 
American or Anglo-American, must face up to the 
fact that because of history, language, culture, 
reli^on and other factors prejudice against the 
Mexican Am erican does exist — and a person with 
prejudice does not set it aside merely because he 
becomes employed by a social welfare agency, 
whether federal or state, that requires equal service 
to all. Thus, we have a problem of attitude which 
must be faced up to. Adequate administrative rem- 
edies must be set up that will insure that the con- 
tinuing pressure at high levels of our national gov- 
ernment for recognition of civil rights, equal 
employment and equal opportunity will percolate 
down to the local level where it really counts. I 
believe that the federal government must redouble 
its efforts and become more aggressive in setting 
up inspection systems and personnel that will make 
periodic inspections of offices at the local level to 
insure that all claimants are treated alike. 

Another solution is to bring more Spanish-speak- 
ing personnel or personnel who can speak and un- 
derstand Spanish into the local offices as field 
workers and caseworkers. Let me cite one instance 
to illustrate this point. 

Some two years ago I handled a social security 
claim for the wife of a Mexican ranch worker. She 
resided in Mexico. To establish her eligibility, of 
course, their marriage certificate in Spanish was 
submitted to the San Angelo District Office of the 
Social Security Administration. As the attorney 
representing her and her husband, I was told that 
I did not have to submit a translation of the docu- 
ment; that the office had personnel qualified to 
translate it; so I requested a copy of the transla- 
tion. This was done, and I have here in my hand 
Form OA-C533 which is the official form used by 
the Social Security Administration for transla- 
tions. What intrigued me when I got it was that 
the translation was not done in San Angelo, for 
the form indicates that the translating office was in 
Waco, Texas, some 230 miles away. Obviously the 
San Angelo office which covers an area of thirteen 
counties in West Texas, some of them with Span- 
ish-speaking populations as high as 20.1, 20.7 and 



23.4 per cent of the total population, did not have 
one person qualified to translate the documenL 

I will elaborate further on the need for this type 
of personnel later on in this presentation. I might 
at this time point out that I am not advocating 
that these be solely Mexican American; although 
a Mexican American with adequate educational 
qualifications would obnously be able to service 
not just other Mexican Americans but all others 
as well. I simplj’^ want to point out that I am not 
excluding from consideration any person, white, 
brown, negi-o or gi-een, who can handle Spanish 
adequately. 

A third solution already alluded to is to open 
the way so tliat claimants may have the services of 
attorneys and other qualified pei’sons. In this I 
have in mind mostly matters handled by State 
agencies for the problem is already handled ade- 
quately on the federal level by Title 42, Section 406 
of the United States Code Annotated which pro- 
vides that the Secretary may by rule or regulation 
prescribe the maximum fees which may be charged 
for services performed in connection with any 
claim. Please note that, in contrast to the Texas 
statutes, the federal statute does not set a limit as 
to the fee but leaves it up to the discretion of the 
Secretary. This statute also sets up safegaarda so 
that attorneys, for example, who indulge in sharp 
practices may be disqualified from representing 
claimants. 

In Texas the solution lies, of course, in part with 
our state government, particularly the legislature 
and the governor. However, the federal govern- 
ment might conceivably become involved for the 
problem is not merely in removing the impediment 
set up by the statutes referred to but also determin- 
ing who is to pay for the services. Under the fed- 
eral statute and regulations thereunder, I know 
from experience in handling a claim for total dis- 
ability that, in an appeal, the appeals referee will 
make an award for attorney’s fees but the service is 
paid for by the claimant himself. This works well 
when there is a substantial lump sum initial award 
since the claimant is then in a position to pay a 
reasonable fee. However, in old age pension claims 
and claims for aid to dependent children or to the 
needy blind, particularly when there is no substan- 
tial initial award made, it does seem somewhat 
heartless to put the burden on a person generally 
destitute for all practical purposes to have to pay 
for services in handling a successful appeal which 



by its vsi'y success iiUjilics tlicttr some one down, tlic 
line goofed in denying the claim to begin with. 
Why should a st^te agency as a branch of stute 
government be the judge, the jury and the execu- 
tioner and put the monkey on the backs of the 
destitute to rectify by successful legal action the 
acts of agency' personnel ? Thu j-aies niuj I>e reluct- 
ant to share this burden, though thej* show no 
reluctance in assmning full responsibility for the 
determination of claims; so it may be necessary to 
devise some system whereby the federal govern- 
ment can help pay part of the cost. 

Texas some two years ago enacted a new Code of 
Criminal Procedure. One of its more enlightened 
aspects is Article 26.05 thereof which prescribes 
mandatory compensation to attorneys appointed 
by the courts to defend indigent defendants. Prior 
thereto such compensation was merely discretion- 
ary with the trial judge and the Commissioners 
Court of each County. Under the new act the com- 
pensation is paid out of the general fund of each 
county at the rate of $25.00 to $50.00 for each day 
in trial court representing the accused except 
where the State makes it known that it will seek 
the death penalty and in such case the fee ranges 
from $25.00 to not more than $100.00 per day in 
court. The attorney can also be x»aid up to $250.00 
for expenses incurred for purposes of investigation 
and expert testimony. Also, for i)rosecating to final 
conclusion a bona fide appeal to the Court of Crim- 
inal Appeals, the fee can be from $100.00 to 
$250.00, and in a death penalty case from $100.00 
to $500.00. The statute further provides that the 
minimum fee will be automatically allowed unless 
the trial judge orders more within five days of the 
judgment. 

Prior to this statute in Tom Creen County where 
I practice those of us appointed to represent indi- 
gent defendants would get only $10.00 per day 
and no expense money to investigate. WHiile no at- 
torney is going to get wealth}^ imder this new stat- 
ute and most attorneys still prefer not to be ap- 
pointed by the courts, the new statute has gone far 
in insuring more adequate representation for the 
indigent in criminal cases. Even more significant 
than the fees provided is the small allowance for 
expenses — even though you must first sell the trial 
judge on the need thereof — as 1 did in an assault 
with intent to murder case involving a Mexican 
American in which I was able to arrange for the 
testimony of a psychologist as a result of which 



the man was foiuid insane at time of commi.s.sion 
and at the time of the trial, was sent to the Rusk 
State IIosi)ital for treatment, was there about a 
year, and just recently was declared sane again 
and is now a free man. 

Jfow if we can provide this type of service for 
those accused of a criminal offense, is it too much 
to do something similar for destitute claimants for 
old age pensions, aid to dependent children, the 
needy blind and others handled by State agencies? 
Or are they less worthy ? 

A fourth approach and one which is beginning 
to create an impact and, conceivably, could be the 
best in the long run if a means can be found to make 
it imiver.sal are the legal aid j^rogi’ams that have 
been initiated in many communities through the 
Office of Economic Opi)ortunity. There is no ques- 
tion that the Bar has let this tyj)e of service go by 
default and has invited government action. I have 
practiced law for some 12 years in "\Yebb, Hidalgo 
and Tom Green Counties in Texas, and I have yet 
to be requested by any committee of the Bar as- 
sociations in those counties to represent an indi- 
gent. It is my understanding that there now exist 
OEO sponsored legal aid progi’ams in Webb and 
Hidalago Counties, but in the West Texas area 
around San Angelo there are none to my knowl- 
edge. I speak from experience based on a practice 
which has taken me into courts within a 200-mile 
radius of San Angelo — including Odessa, Big 
Spring, Abilene, Sonora, Ozona, Lubbock, Sweet- 
water and others. Thus, unless OEO-type legal aid 
progi’ams are instituted on a far wider scale, it will 
still be necessaiy to open the way for the average 
legal practioner and other qualified persons to take 
more of an interest in representing claimants in 
the sphere we are concerned with. 

Still another avenue that is creating an impact 
are neighborhood service centers sponsored by 
OEO. In San Angelo two of these centers went 
into operation some six weeks ago, and I have al- 
ready had occasion to refer several cases to the 
staff of these centers of persons who needed to 
file claims or had other problems with the local 
Social Security or Public Welfare Offices. Unfor- 
tunately, for the moment, legal services are not 
available at these centers, and, consequently, the 
services the staffs can render are limited to matters 
which a layman, in contrast to an attorney, can 
handle. However, it is an important step forward. 
Once the staffs become more cognizant of the ins 
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and outs involved in the maze of regulations wliich 
surround welfare programs they will be in a better 
position to deal with the caseworkers handling the 
various types of claims — and in the case of Mexi- 
can Americans the centers have a Spanish-speak- 
ing staff which will be of invaluable aid to those 
who speak little or no English. 

But so much for this subject. I would like to 
pass on to something else. 

I note by the statement of !Mr. Wilbur J. Cohen 
before the Senate Committee on Finance on Au- 
gust 22, 1967 that HEW is pressing for an increase 
in work incentives to encom’age assistance recip- 
ients to work. However, he points out that States 
are not required to permit the exemptions author- 
ized under the Social Security Act except for the 
earned income exemption for the blind. He rec- 
ommends that the provisions of the House bill pro- 
viding an exemption of the first $30 of monthly 
earnings plus one-third of additional earnings for 
adult AFDC recipients be increased to $50 
monthly plus one-half of additional earnings. The 
House bill also provides that all earnings of 
AFDC children 16 and over attending school full- 
time be exempted. He recommends that the same 
exemptions be extended to the aged and the perma- 
nently and totally disabled. I would like to cite a 
case which I am familiar with in support of these 
exemptions. 

The Southside Lions Club of San Angelo of 
which I am a former president has under lease 
from the City of San Angelo a facility which in- 
cludes a building used as a clubhouse and sur- 
rounding land upon which the Club has built a 
baseball park. Some two years ago the Club tried 
to get an old age pensioner to live at the clubhouse, 
free of cost, to act as caretaker. The man was liv- 
ing with relatives at the time and was eager to go 
into the arrangement. At the time he was getting 
an old age pension of about $85.00 monthly which 
included an allowance of $27 for rent and utilities. 
At about this time he qualified for a Social Security 
pension of $23 monthly; so his old age pension 
was reduced by this amount When the local Office 
of Public Welfare found out he was living at the 
Lions Clubhouse without paying rent and utilities, 
his pension was reduced another $27— to $35 per 
month. Thus, instead of getting a monthly check 
of $85, he wound up getting only $58 per month. 
Needless to say, the arrangement did not last long. 
He could not understand why his pension check 



had been reduced and thought that the arrange- 
mt.it instead of helping him had hurt him money- 
wise. TJie Club members, likewise, were left with a 
rather low opinion of the Department of Public 
Welfare. 

A third problem that I have ran into in the 
administration of programs on the local IctoI has 
to do with the situation of mothers seeking aid for 
tiieir children in cases where the father has sepa- 
rated from the family or abandoned it as well as in 
cases of divorce and others in which there is a 
court order providing for cliild support payments 
by the father. 

In cases of abandonment or separation I find 
that in m\* area caseworkers insist that before the 
mother can qualify for aid to her children she must 
take steps to initiate divorce action as well as file 
criminal charges against the husband for wife and 
child desertion. Wliile the theory behind the re- 
quirement may sound good, in actual practice there 
is much to be desired and consequently many 
families are not getting the much-needed aid or 
are delayed unduly before receiving it. The re- 
quirement for divorce action, for example, requires 
that the claimant — ^who is generally destitute — 
retain an attorney to represent her. There is no 
provision in our Texas statutes or Rules of Civil 
Procedure for our courts to appoint attorneys to 
represent indigent mothers in need of a divorce. 
About the only relief available to them is to file a 
I>auper’s oath which saves them the $20 or so 
involved as costs of court — and even here I am not 
so sure that under this oath a newspaper could 
be required to publish notice of the citation if 
same is found a necessary procedure in a given 
case. The county probably would have to pay for 
this — ^if it can be prevailed upon to do so. This 
point, however, has not arisen in my practice, and 
I am not fully briefed as to the law in connection 
therewith. As for finding an attorney in the 
absence of a legal aid clinic or service, that is 
problematical. Most major law firms will not even 
talk to such a person. That leaves the single prac- 
titioners such as myself, and there is a limit how 
much time we can put on a charity or token fee 
basis. 

In the case of criminal charges, wife and child 
desertion in Texas is a misdemeanor and the prose- 
cution of same rests with the County Attorney. 
The average small or moderate-sized Texas county 
does not provide assistants for its County At- 
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iomey. Hence, you liave one individual already 
saddled with a host of other duties who at most 
has one secretary to help him out. Most are reluc- 
tant to take on any more work than necessary. 
In my county our County Attorney will not take a 
complaint in such a case until the husband has 
failed to contribute to the support of the family 
for at least one month. If during said period he 
contributes any amount, even if it is completely 
inadequate, no complaint will be taken — ^in tliis 
case not so much because the County Attorney is 
la^ but because most juries will not convict a man 
on this charge so long as he pays something. And 
of course imder the circumstances the wife who 
may have four or five children that qualify and 
gets $10 every other week from the husband is 
unable to have him prosecuted. Furthermore, under 
a like situation the Office of Public Welfare all too 
often denies her claim. 

cases of abandonment or separation we also 
have in Texas Article 4639b of our Civil Statutes 
which allows one parent to sue another for failure 
to support the children. This statute also governs 
the case of a parent living at home who still fails 
to support a child of his. However, this statute 
provides that venue for such a suit is to be in the 
county of the residence of the defendant. This, of 
course, poses a hardship on the mother in those 
crises where the defaulting father is in another 
county. If she can, however, manage to raise the 
expenses necessary to go to the county where the 
father resides, she can conceivably obtain a court- 
appointed attorney under the provisions of Rule 
308-A of the Texas Rules of Civil Procedure. 
Hence under Article 4639b the mother can obtain 
a child support order where no divorce has taken 
place and can have an attorney appointed to help 
her secure same under Rule 308-A and imder the 
same Rule can again get an attorney appointed to 
help her enforce the order by a motion for 
contempt. 

In cases where divorce has taken place and the 
decree includes an order to the husband to con- 
tribute to the support of the children as well as in 
those cases where a support order has been obtained 
under the provisions of Article 4639b, Section 
18-B of Article 695c, the Texas Public Welfare 
Act of 1941, is relevant. This section reads: 

Di considering the reeontces and income available to 
families with depmident children, the State Department 
of Pohlic Welfare shall explore with the parent or other 



relative vsith whom the child is living the possibility of 
obtaining support and/or services on behalf of such child 
from the parent of such child who is living outside the 
hom^ and shall, in all cases where it sej^"s appropriate 
and feasible to the Department, require that the parent 
or other relative with whom the child is living to i'aUp 
whatever action is necessary to obtain maximum support 
which has been ordered pursuant to a court order for the 
support of said child, and shall consider such support 
payment wherever available in detferming the needs and re- 
sources of the family with dependent children. The Depart- 
ment shall also provide for prompt notice to appropriate 
law enforcement officials of the furnishing of Aid to Fami- 
lies of Dependent Children in respect to a child who has 
been deserted or abandoned by a parent [Emphasis 
added.] 

Rule 308-A alluded to above pro\ddes that when 
a court orders periodic payments for the support 
of a child and its order is disobeyed, the claimant 
can make such fact known to the court who can 
then appoint a member of the Bar to represent 
said claimant. If after investigation said attorney 
believes the order is being contemptuously dis- 
obeyed, he can file a written statement with the 
clerk of the court, and the court can then issue an 
order to the defaulting parent to show cause why 
he should not be held in contempt. The attorney is 
paid a fee, at the discretion of the court, which is 
assessable as costs against the party in default. 

With these statutes and Rule 308-A in mind, all 
of which combined make for good theory, let me 
first comment on the language in. Article 695C, 
Section 18-B providing that “in all cases where it 
seems appropriate and feasible” the Department 
can require the parent or relative with whom a 
child resides to take steps to enforce a support 
order. While this language is clearly discretionary 
and not mandatory, in actual practice in my ex- 
perience I have found out that in most cases the 
caseworkers find that the case is one where the 
requirement is “appropriate and feasible.” It mat- 
ters not whether the mother can get the court to 
appoint an attorney for her or not, or that the hus- 
band may be in a ^stant county and she does not 
have the means to go there to litigate her case. 
Invariably the claim is denied or else weeks and 
months go by before the aid is given. 

One solution, of course, is to have the courts pay 
more attention to Rule 308-A. Here the Depart- 
ment itself could attempt to exert a little influence 
upon the courts to counteract the fact that, by and 
large, the Bar will not be too enthusiastic about the 
idea, particularly major law firms with a practice 
far more lucrative than whatever fees can be col- 
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lectcd fro i defaulting fatliei-s i«i child support 
eases. I questioii, however, that e\ cii with the full 
cooxjcration of the courts tlie remedy w ill be very 
effective from a practical standpoint, particularly 
since Euie 30S-A makes nc provision for investi- 
gation expenses. In most child support cases this is 
ciiicial for no court will jail a man for contempt 
without full and connncing evidence. Thus con- 
siderable time and expense must be spent in check- 
ing the defaulting parents emplo 3 Tnent back- 
ground to determine that he was able to pa\* and 
yet contemptuously failed to do so. This is par- 
ticularly troublesome when he, as is often the case, 
changes jobs frequently or is out of the county. 
Tliis field of practice in Texas is fraught with so 
much frustration that as an attorney I seldom take 
on one of these cases unless there is involved as the 
defaulting parent an individual with regular em- 
ployment at a fairly substantial wage, and un- 
fortunately this has not been the case in too manj* 
instances invohdng mothers seeking aid for their 
dependent children. Actually the only adequate 
remedy that I can envision if the status quo is al- 
lowed to stand is through legal aid programs, 
whether under Bar, OEO or other type of public 
sponsorship. 

Another remedy is to tighten the loophole pro- 
vided by the statutoi*y language of “appropriate 
and feasible” which is presently employed to deny 
many claims. The Department of Public Welfare 
may be prodded into taking a new look at this 
problem or, if necessary, federal le^slatioii or 
regulations may have to be emplo^^ed to accomplish 
the desired result . In the absence of this and of ade- 
quate legal aid programs, another approach under 
the status quo may involve a series of test cases so 
that appellate courts can determine under what 
facts and circumstances the Department may be 
violating its discretion under the statutory “aj>pro- 
priate and feasible” language. 

To pass on to another subject, earlier in this 
presentation I referred to the need for more Span- 
ish-speaking personnel or personnel who can speak 
and understand Spanish in the local Social Se- 
curity and Public Welfare Offices. I would like to 
elaborate further on this point. This is based on 
limited information which, if nothing else, I hope 
will result in more detailed study to determine if 
action need be taken. 

Attached hereto as Exhibit 1 is a list of Social 
Security Administration District and Branch Of- 



fices in the West Texas areas. The list includes the 
13 counties within the jurisdiction of the San An- 
gelo District Office, but due to time limitation like 
infoimation for the other District Offices listed 
was not secured other than in respect to the par- 
ticular countv in which the District Office or a 
Branch Office thereof is located. The population 
statistics are from the 1960 D.S. Census study of 
the Spanish-sumame population. 

In analyzing this information it is noteworthy 
that the San Angelo District Office covers an area 
which in 1960 had a total population of 119,509 of 
which 18,337 were of Spanish surname. Of the 13 
counties involved, 12 had more than 10% of their 
population being of Spanish surname. In 11 of 
theni the Spanish surname population was more 
than 13%, and in 5 of them it was over 20%. When 
we add to the counties in the San Angelo District 
those in which the other district and branch of- 
fices are located, we come up with a total jmpula- 
tion of 569,518 of which 59,313 were of Spanish 
surname in 1960. Of particular significance is the 
Lubbock District Office which in Lubbock County 
has 17,003 Spanish surname population involved, 
10.9% of the total county population. Its branch 
office in Plainview is even more significant since 
6,504: or 17.7% of the total county x>opulation of 
36,798 in 1960 were of Spanish surname. The Big 
Spring District Office in Howard County itself 
shows 10.2% of the total county population to be 
of Spanish surname. In the Abilene District Office 
with its branch in Brownood and in the Odessa Dis- 
trict Office the percentages are 5.0, 5.4 and 7.7. It 
should be emphasized again that Exhibit 1 does 
not include oXl of the counties covered by the vari- 
ous districts other than the San Angelo District. 

To correlate the information in Exhibit 1, I 
tried to determine if the Social Securily Adminis- 
tration compiles statistics as to the number of 
Spanish surname persons handled in respect to 
pending claims or as recipients under the various 
programs administered by it. Mr. Jimmie G. Keen, 
assistant manager of the San Angelo District Of- 
fice, advised me that no such statistics were com- 
piled. The best estimate he could give me on his 
two years or so experience in that office was that 
those handled by his office were roughly in the same 
proportion in each county as the ratio of Spanish 
surname jiopulation to the total population in each 
county. 

I queried Mr. Keen further as to the availability 




of personnel in his office who speak and understand 
Spanish. In this connection it is relevant to men- 
tion that said office presently has fourteen em- 
ployees of which Fred TTagner, field representa- 
tive, and one clahns representative are the only 
ones that make periodic svungs outside of San 
Angelo and Tom Green County to take care of the 
claimants in the other 12 counties. There is no 
branch office manned fulltime in any of these 
otlier 12 counties. The San Angelo Office merely 
has what are termed “contact” stations in the coun- 
ty seats and larger towns which are visited regu- 
larly, the frequency of the visits, depending on the 
number of claims involved in each town. Brady, 
for example, is visited once a week. Big Lake, 
Ozona and Sonora are visited generally once a 
month on a swing which generally take two days 
to cover all three. 

Keen stated that of the 14 persons in his office, 
Fred Wagner, the field representative, spoke 
Spanish. Miss Ann Lindsey, an administrative 
clerk, has had one semester of Spanish in college 
and her tuition and books are presently being 
paid for by the office to enable her to take addi- 
tional Spanish courses at Angelo State College. 
Ted Moellering, the district office manager, who 
was formerly stationed in McAllen and Laredo 
apparently has a “smattering” of Spanish. Finally, 
the office has Rosalinda Garcia, an l^TC employee, 
who is presently working 10 hours a week but who 
was available during the summer for 30 hours a 
week. She, of course, is Mexican American. 
Wlietlier it can be said that this office at present is 
adequately serviced by personnel who speak and 
understand Spanish, however, is questionable. For 
one thing, Wagner, !Miss Lindsey and Mr. Moel- 
lering presumably were unable to handle the trans- 
lation of the Mexican marriage certificate to which 
I alluded earlier in this presentation when it was 
translated in Waco in March, 1967. 1 would doubt 
that anyone with a “smattering” of Spanish or 
even one or two semesters of college Spanish has 
sufficient knowledge of the language to handle a 
Spanish-speaking claimant. Miss Garcia, of course, 
is available to act, if nothnig else, as an interpreter, 
but, of course, she is not available to service 
Spanish-speaking claimants in the other 12 
counties. 

With respect to the other district and branch 
offices, I requested a list of the Spanish-speaking 
personnel now employed by them for purposes of 



this presentation. There are none in Big Spring, 
Brownwood and Plainview. In Odessa there is 
now one, jMrs. Em«:a S. Aguilar, a GS-9, who T 
know transferred into that office only within the 
past three or four months when her husband was 
transferred by the Texas Employment Commis- 
sion from the Kio Grande Valley into the West 
Texas area to help recniit young men for the J ob 
Corps. I was not furnished the information re- 
quested in respect to the Abilene and Lubbock 
District Offices, but the last information I had 
from ether sources is that there are no Spanish- 
speaking x)ersonnel in those offices. 

I might note at this point that in other district 
offices where the Spanish-speaking population is 
substantially higher, there are a number of 
Spanish-speaking personnel. The San Antonio Of- 
fice, for example, has 34. Tlie El Paso Office which 
I understand has a branch office in Las Cruces, 
New Mexico, has seven. Tlie Eagle Pass Office has 
six, and tlie Austin Office has three. Wliile El Paso 
appears adequate, it does present quite a contrast 
with Eagle Pass. Maverick County where Eagle 
Pass is located has a 1960 estimated x>opulation of 
14,505 of which 11,253 or 77.6% of the total was 
Spanish-surname. El Paso County, on the other 
hand, had 136,973 Spanish-surname population 
out of a total population of 314,070, the Spanish- 
surname forming 43.6% of the total. Yet, there is 
only one more employee of Spanish-speaking 
ability in the El Paso Office than there is in Eagle 
Pass. Nevertheless, since I am not advocating pro- 
portional representation for Mexican American or 
Spanish-speaking persons as employees, let us con- 
cede that the El Paso Office may be adequately 
seiviced. I have no information on the rest of 
Texas, particularly much of South Texas and the 
Rio Grande Valley as well as the Houston- 
Galveston area in southwest Texas. 

From what has been discussed on this point, I 
would like to observe that there is a very sub- 
stantial geographical area in West Texas with 
substantial numbers of Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion — and presumably Spanish-speaking claim- 
ants — which is not adequately serviced by Social 
Security Administration personnel that can speak 
and understand Spanish and this is the very area 
of the State that needs it the most. While in South 
and Southwest Texas the Mexican American popu- 
lation has developed a substantial professional and 
business class, a broad and growing middle class 



and has alwaj^s had a small wealthy, land- owning 
class which has given this group some political 
and economic influence, although even in that area 
it is not what it should be, none of this is true of 
West Texas. Aside from El jpaso, San Angelo is 
about the one West Texas city or town where the 
Mexican American population has begun to de- 
velop much of a business and middle class and even 
here it is very limited in scope. Professionally in 
the entire area the group is sadly behind. For ex- 
ample to my knowledge I am the only Spanish- 
speaking lawyer in an area between Uvalde on the 
South and Lubbock and Amarillo on the North 
and between San Antonio and Austin on the East 
and El Paso on the West. In the medical profession 
we are slightly better off, for there are some half- 
dozen Spanish-speaking doctors scattered about 
the area. School teachers, there are hardly any in 
the entire area— I would judge not over half a 
dozen if that many. Most of our Mexican 
American population in the entire West Texas 
area is in the lower economic bracket, a very large 
portion being in the poverty class by modern-day 
standards. Tlie level of education is miserably low, 
as other 1880 U.S. Census figures will show. Hence, 
I can testify from my daily dealings with them that 
it is a MUST that government agencies have per- 
sonnel that can talk to them in their own language. 

I might add that the situation with the Social 
Security Administration is almost “ideal” com- 
pared that what you find if you were to check the 
offices of the State Department of Public Welfare, 
the Texas Employment Commission and those of 
other state agencies throughout the area. 

Thus, based on all this, I would recommend that 
some priority be given to a determination of the 
need for more Spanish-speaking personnel in the 
Social Security Administration offices in the West 
Texas area, and since Uncle Sam picks up the tab 
for much of the cost of administration and of the 
programs administered by the Texas Employment 
Commission, the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare and other State agencies, I feel most strongly 
that steps be taken to require those State agencies 
to hire more Spanish-speaking personnel. And I 
would further urge that those hired be not merely 
typists or clerks but that they include caseworkers 
and field or claims representatives — the type of 
personnel that actually dig up the facts and deter- 



mine whether a person qualifies for aid under a 
given program. 

In order t ' determine the need, I would further 
reconmiend that statistics be compiled to determine 
the number or per cent of Spanish-speaking 
claimants and other persons handled by the vari- 
ous offices of the different agencies involved. The 
question may arise whether it is good policy to do 
this, but I might point out that HEW just recently 
established a precedent itself by requiring Uni- 
versities and other educational institutions to have 
their students classify themselves, the object being 
to determine whether and to what extent there was 
compliance with ciril rights directives. Further- 
more, it makes logic and good sense when there is 
group as unique as is the Mexican American and 
which has substantial socio-economic-educational 
problems. I 'would caution, however, that in com- 
piling the statistical information indicated care be 
taken to classify the Mexican American popuJa^ 
tion properly and would point out to a separate 
memorandum which I directed to Commissioner 
Ximenes recently pointing out that according to 
lioldings of the Texas appeallate courts and the 
Supreme Court of the United States the Mexican 
American is considered as a member of the Cau- 
casian race. 

As a final argument for the point I seek to make, 
I would point out that when I first came to San 
Angelo five years ago there was one individual, 
now deceased, and a woman who is still very much 
in the field who were making a rather lucrative 
living by taking Spanish-speaking persons to at- 
torneys, to Social Security and Public Welfare 
and other public offices or officials and acting for 
them as interpreters and charging whatever the 
traffic might bear — anywhere from $3.00 or $5.00 
to $10.00 or even $25.00. Obviously, this kind of 
traffic, particularly with persons seeking old age 
pensions, aid to dependent children or those want- 
ing to establish claims under the Social Security 
Act, would disappear if the various offices had per- 
sonnel that could speak to the claimants in their 
own language and who had the training and prep- 
aration and the knowledge of the statutes, rules 
and regulations necessary to pass upon a claim. In 
fact, they might even do away with the need for 
the services of an attorney such as myself — except 
when legal services as such are required — all of 
which is fine with me. 
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Sodal Sccuri^ Adminisfrafien 

Offices in Wcsf Texas Area 



PepuloHen by CeunHcs 



Disfricf or Branch Tefal Tefal Per Ccnf 

Office and Ceunfy Pepu- Spanish- Spanish- 

lafien Speak- Speak- 

iny my 



San Anyeie Disfricf 
Offices 



1. Coke County 


3^89 


244 


6.8 


2. Concho County 


3^72 


738 


20.1 


3. Gockett County 


4,209 


1,208 


26.1 


4. Irion County 


1,183 


198 


16.7 


5. Kimble County 


3,943 


533 


13.5 


6. McCulloch County 


8,815 


1,328 


14.8 


7. Menard County 


2,964 


694 


23.4 


8. Reagan County 


3,782 


512 


13.5 


9. Runnels County 


15/)16 


1,698 


11.3 


10. Schleicher County 


2,791 


678 


20.7 


11. Sterling County 


1,177 


154 


13.1 


12. Sutton County 


3,738 


1,476 


39.5 


13. Tom Green County 


(San Angelo) 


64,630 


8,876 


13.7 


Sub-total 


119,509 


18,337 




Abilene Disfricf Office: 


Taylor County (Abilene) 


101,078 


5,032 


5.0 


Brown County (Brownwood 


Branch) 


24,728 


1,346 


5.4 


Lubbock Disfricf 
Office: 

Lubbock County 


(Lubbock) 


156,271 


17,003 


10.9 


Hale County (Plainview 


Branch) 


36,798 


6,504 


17.7 


Biy Spriny Disfricf 
Office: 

Howard County (Big 


Spring) 


40,139 


4,091 


10.2 


Odessa Disfricf Office: 


Ector County (Odessa) 


90,995 


7,000 


7.7 


Tofals 


569,518 


59,313 
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Cultural differences, lack of skills and a lan- 
guage baiTier are the burdens carried by Chicago's 
Spanisii speaking people. Our program, known as 
“Spanish Manpower” attempts to resolve these 
problems through bilingual voc-ational education 
under the Manpower Development Training Act, 
personalized supportive services and an active pro- 
gram of community participation. In the few years 
that tliis program has existed, we have achieved a 
considerable measure of success. To date, 156 men 
have graduated into training related jobs. This 
represents a near 100% rate of retention and place- 
ment. High community interest, personal com- 
mitment on the part of the student to the goals of 
MDTA and a carefully balanced program of co- 
operation between public and private agencies have 
all been important factors in building this 
program. 

In 1965, the Cardinal’s Committee for Spanish 
Speaking proposed a demonstration project under 
AfPTA to train unemployed and underemployed 
Spanish Speaking men in a bilingual program of 
vocational education. The Cardinal’s Committee 
for Spanish Speaking, an agency of the Catholic 
Arch^ocese of Chicago, has as its function to pro- 
mote the general welfare of the Spanish Speaking 
and to facilitate and direct his integration into 
American society without loss of his own cultural 
values. 

Because of the nature of the work of this agency, 
the Cardinal’s Committee was uniquely suited to 
act as a liaison between the Illinois State Employ- 
ment Service and the Spanish community. The 
program of supportive services allowed for the 
Cardinal’s Committee to assume all or part of the 
responsibility for six phases of the program: re- 



cruitment, testing, motivation, counselling, lan- 
guage development and placement. 

Recruitment publicity for Spanish manpower 
was transmitted through existing channels of com- 
municatioii between the Cardinal’s Committee and 
the Spanish community. Information on Spanish 
jSIDTA was distributed through radio and news- 
paper announcements, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, through personal contact with community 
leaders and organizations. The resj)onse to this pro- 
gram was, and still is, tremendous. In the first year 
of recruitment, approximately 400 applications 
were received for the 95 positions available. The 
second year brought in an equal number of appli- 
cations for 60 positions. We are now entering our 
third year. Since January, 1967, we have already 
received 1,000 applications. 

Cooperating with the Illinois State Employ- 
ment Service, the Cardinal’s Committee provided 
bilingual counsellors and interpreters to facilitate 
testing and registration. A thorough explanation 
of the type of test and its importance was given to 
each man, relieving him of much of the anxiety of 
the testing situation. Further services included 
simplifying documentation requirements by writ- 
ing immediately for birth and marriage records 
and notifying employers, no matter how menial 
the job, that their employee was going into train- 
ing. The average profile of the man eventually 
accepted into training included the following per- 
sonal data : Age, 25-40; head of a family of three 
children, unskilled, non-English speaking, with a 
sporadic work history indicative of the labor mar- 
ket’s demand for qualified workers. 

Motivation and counselling are the areas which 
highlight the unique nature of the supportive serv- 



ices offered by the Cardinal's Committee. Tlie area 
of individual counselling coii~isted of a program 
that offered tangible supports to each student 
whenever a problem arose. This included assisting 
in medical problems, legal difficulties, credit 
abuses, family counselling, etc. Programs weie 
initiated to include wives and children in social 
gatherings and special projects. This year, one 
group of wives produced a Latin cookbook stress- 
ing economical menus for large families. Each in- 
dividual problem received individual attention 
with an emphasis on the student's eventual capac- 
ity for economic and social independence. 

The first and most important step in developing 
f.hiR sense of independence was finding part time 
jobs for each student. Often, the difference be- 
tween an impossible financial situation and a tight 
budget is 20 hours of work a week. We have found 
that^fihding part-time jobs for Spanish speaking 
trainees is extremely difficult because each man 
carries with liim the same handicaps that affected 
his ability to find full time employment. Lack of 
English and a skill is compounded by his need 
for specialized work hours outside of an eight hour 
day. In spite of these difficulties, most students 
were able to find part-time jobs through the Car- 
dinal’s Committee or through leads from fellow 
students. 

The real essence of supportive services, however, 
was not based on individual casework, but rather 
consisted of the Cardinal’s Committee’s attempt to 
construct a group atmosphere of responsibility and 
enthusiasm. Each student could see himself as a 
pioneer opening new opportunities for his Spanish 
Speaking neighbor through his own performance 
and achievement. 

To illustrate this further, we can cite the ex- 
ample set by the machine operator’s class from 
the Greer Technical Institute this year. Because 
of their need for a meeting place outside of school, 
the class decided to rent a storefront room which 
is now known as the “Club Hispano-Americano”. 
The men furnished this clubhouse with donations 
from various individuals. A blackboard was given 
by the school and the club soon became an after- 
school study center for those who were struggling 
with the English language. It has served as a 
meeting place for discussion of problems of im- 
mediate interest and concern, a social center where 
flinnp.r and dances are held, and an office for in- 
dividuals seeking information on courses. The 



effects of this endeavor have extended even be- 
yond the forming of close friendships. In the last 
six months, the class has elected to study for the 
High School Equivalency Exam, to march in the 
IMexican Independence Day parade, to campaign 
for more IMDTA coin-ses by the collection of TOO 
signatures in the community, to visit the State 
L^slature, to invite community leaders to speak 
on current issues, to hold a seri^ of iSIDTA pic- 
nics and baseball games, to visit local industry, 
and to request that they be allowed to graduate 
at City Hall. The pride and dignity demonstrated 
by these men from several countries and a ^vide 
variety of backgrounds is proof of the impact 
MDTA is capable of delivering. 

Although the Cardinal’s Committe was not di- 
rectly responsible for the language training of 
Spanish kIDTA students, this agency served since 
the beginning of the pro^am in an advisory ca- 
pacity. We have sought, in each school, the most 
effective and efficient way to teach English. It Ms 
been a frustrating experience. Our relationships 
with the private vocational training facilities have 
been, for the most part, cooperative and fitful. 
But we have had difficulties in establishing an 
effective language program for the following rea- 
sons : Inexperience on the part of the trade schools 
in the area of English training, a lack of pro- 
fessional teachers and curriculum and an absence 
of texts and materials. This problem, which has 
a direct effect on the eventual earning power of 
each man, is still with us. Only through strict ad- 
herence to the already existing certification re- 
quirements for MDTA instructors set up by the 
State Board of Vocational Education, can this 
situation be remedied. We are extremely interested 
in all attempts by MDTA to upgrade the quality 
of instructors through a demand for higher edu- 
cational requirements. 

The establislmient of good working relation- 
ships between the Cardinal’s Committee, the state 
agency and the private training facilities is the 
result of many hours of thought and planning. 
The conscientious attempt to offer the best pos- 
sible training programs on each level is a never 
ending process. 

Placement in training related jobs after gradu- 
ation is an example of cooperative activity M- 
tween each organization. The Cardinal’s Com^t- 
tee prepares each man for job interviews 
through a carefully planned program of instruc- 
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tion. Every student is evaluated and receives a 
recommendation based on his class achievement. 
Interview situations and job applications become 
familiar through constant practice sessions. Jobs 
are found and the men are referred through the 
Illinois State Employment Seiwice. After gradua- 
tion, the Cardinal’s Committee extends its sup- 
portive services until the student has achieved 
some economic stability. Often the chango from 
a routine school environment to the challenge of 
a good job is as great a step as leaving the work 
force to enter training. 

We view the future as a dual challenge. The 
immediate need for more bilingual IVfDTA train- 
ing is made obvious by recognition of the success 
of the program to date and the 1000 applicants that 
now await training. Our experience has also indi- 
cated another need. For some time we have been 
encouraging the development of a strong program 
of basic English to serve as pre-vocational train- 
ing. Such a program would enable the student, 
upon completion of the course, to choose any of 
the wide variety of vocational programs now 
offered by MDTA and other agencies. (We under- 
stand such a program is being undertaken at the 
present. We hope that there will be competent 
educators structuring such a course and that some- 
one will be engaged to do supportive services.) 
While individual programs for Spanish Speaking 
have been quite successful, an atteck on the total 
problem can only be through an intensive program 
of basic English. The objection is often raised that 
the Poles, Italians and other groups did not have 
specialized language programs. This objection is 
inadequate and does not recognize modem eco- 
nomic facts of life. Today, a workman on the low- 
est rung of the l£ibor ladder has a far more sophis- 
ticated job than his counterpart of even 25 years 
ago. If this era of technological growth and eco- 
nomic expansion is to continue, we cannot afford 
to lose a whole generation of potential workers be- 
cause of a lack of understanding of basic English. 
To lose one generation is to lose two in terms of 
educational potential. The job level and earning 
power of the father directly affects the educational 
aspirations of the child. 

We have demonstrated in the last three — s 

«/ 

that given the proper motivation and approaon, 
the unemployment problem of a hard core non- 



English speaking group can be resolved. We feel 
an integrated approach by public and private 
agencies can result in making govermnent train- 
ing programs available to many persons otlier- 
wise untouched by vocational and educational 
programs. 

To the agencies involved, Spunisli lilDTA has 
been a successful experiment. It has highlighted 
important areas of v^ocational training tedmiques 
which can be applied to many sirdlar programs. 
Tlie Spanish community li. s viewed Spanish 
hIDTA as another opportunity in a land of oppor- 
tunities. The active interest and enthusiasm of 
individuals and organizations alike atest to the 
real acceptance of the program and its goals. To 
the following families, however, Spanish lVfT) TA 
has meant a break in the cycle of unemployment, 
ignorance and despair : 

Mr. H. Gomez was the father of six children 
whose job as an assembly line worker paid him 
$2.00 an hour. During training, two of Mr. Gomez’s 
children were hospitalized, a car accident caused 
him to lose his license and his insurance and an 
insistent creditor took him to court. Several times, 
Mr. Gomez almost quit. We last heard from him 
in July, 1967, one month after liis graduation. At 
that time he was working for a large farm equip- 
ment company earning $2.80 per hour with regular 
raises schedided for the future. There are now 
seven Gomez children. 

One month after he began training, Mr. Vicente 
purchased a $404 sewing machine from a door to 
door salesman. When the inevitable shortage of 
money made the high payments impossible, we ar- 
ranged for the company to take the machine back 
and cancel the contract. Mr. Vicente, who made 
$75 per week before training, is now making $3.05 
per hour and six months after graduation, pre- 
sented his family with a brand new sewing 
machine for Christmas. 

Mr. E. Alvaro was a Cuban refugee who 
brought his wife and two children to Chicago 
from Florida two years ago. When he was accepted 
into training, Mr. A. worked in a shoe factory 
and earned $1.65 per hour. In June, 1967, he wrote 
to us: ‘T am working as a welder now and earn 
$3.50 per hour. I am waiting to join the union in 
two months. There is a good training program 
here and I am learning more about welding.” 
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P. Lopez liad worked for five years as a 
janitor witli onl}' one raise in salary. He wrote to 
us after lie was placed in a new job : make $2.70 

per hour with 55 hours of ivork guaranteed. There 



is a chance to become a tool and die maker. Tliis 
company gave me credit for going to school and 
they are teacliing me how to run all kinds of 
macliines. This job is like school.” 
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Special Housing Needs of the Mexican American Community 

by 

Attgusboje a. Floees 
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Mr. Chairman, Honorable Eobert Weaver, Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development: 

President Johnson stated recently, during the 
swearing-in ceremony for the Honorable Vicente 
T. Ximenes, quote . I would not rest; until 
every American, who wanted, had a job to work 
at; until every child, who wanted, had an op- 
portunity to get aU the education his mind could 
take; until every family had an opportunity to get 
a decent home in a decent neighborhood; until 
every single American had entered the open door 
to full participation in the life of America.” 
Unquote. 

Now I do not for a moment doubt the sincerity 
of the President’s intent, for, as any knowledgeable 
Mexican American must agree, there never has 
been an American President who has shown such 
deep concern for the plight of our people. 

But beyond mere concern. President Johnson 
has taken many historic first-steps which speci- 
fically seek to remove the causes which have kept 
us chained to the vicious circle of poverty, igno- 
rance, and discrimination. However, the mere fact 
that we are assembled here today gives mute tes- 
timony that much, much more remains to be done. 

I am pleased to appear before you today, to 
present testimony which may be of assistance to 
you: First, to better understand the unique atti- 
tudes and characteristics of Mexican Americans as 
they relate to the entire spectrum of housing — 
both public and private; secondly, to submit cer- 
tain recommendations and proposals which, by and 
large, represent a reasonably accurate appraisal of 
Mexican American thinking about the subject. 

The President has stated that he wr.nts solu- 
tions; therefore I see no need to re-state the prob- 



lems. I will, however, allude to them whenever it 
becomes necessary to relate needs to specific 
recommendations. 

It has been two years since the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development came into exist- 
ence— with great promise, and a myriad of finan- 
cial and teclmical programs of assistance to aid in 
the rehabilitation and in the construction of hous- 
ing for the poor — ^now what has all this meant 
to the millions of Mexican Americans who live in 
the southwestern states of Texas, California, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona? 

What has been done to allevitate the housing 
problems of the millions of Mexican Americans 
who live in sub-standard housing? The millions 
who live under the most incredibly over-crowded 
conditions, and occupy the most delapidated and 
deteriorating dwellings than any other ethnic 
group (including non-whites citizens) in the area? 
(Census data and other studies) 

I submit, Mr. Secretary, that nothiog has been 
done ! 'Eiere is nothing tangible towards which we 
can point — ^so — the ‘status quo’ remains. 

And we are concerned. For we have studied and 
reviewed, analyzed and digested the various hous- 
ing programs administered by the Department 
(H.U.D.), and quite frankly, they cover almost 
every possible adverse housing situation that exists 
in our country today. And yet, the programs are 
not reaching us. 

There is despair and a growing sense of futility 
and bitterness developing in our communiiy today. 

Attempts that have been made by Mexican 
Americans to obtain funding under some of the 
existing programs, have been frustrating and dis- 
appointing experiences. 



life remains for our people a nebulous, unattain- 
able goal. 

There is, then evidently, sometliing vrrong 
somewhere. 

And we conclude, ^Slr. Secrctaiy, that the de- 
ficiencies lie not in the intent of H.U.D. programs, 
but rather in the bureaucratic approach to imple- 
mentation; and built-in eligibility and funding 
impediments and, finall}^ in unimaginative, in- 
flexible policies. 

This conclusion, IVir. Secretary, impells us to 
respectfully offer tlie following recommendations : 

On Firumcing 

1. The financing requirements of the various 
programs must be geared to the income versus 
cost-of-livhig demands of the economy in the tar- 
get area. 

2. The loan eligibility requirements should be 
lowered to more realistic levels. 

3. The interest rates on insured loans should be 
lowered; long-term loans should be increased to 
50 years. 

A H.TJ.D. should aggressively pursue the devel- 
opment of additional attractive incentives to en- 
courage private ontei^rise to invest in design and 
development of low-cost housing, and in the re- 
habilitation of existing units in low-income areas. 

5. H.U.D. should contain such flexibility and 
discretionary powers as will permit direct funding 
to private resources who present feasible plans- 
of-action, in those cases where municipalities and 
otlier Governmental entities refuse to cooperate in 
the creation of “workable programs.” 

6. H.U.D- should be empowered to provide land 
grants to subsidize high-cost of land in urban 
areas. 

Regarding Personnel 

Statistical data from census tracts and other 
sources provide indisputable evidence that Mexi- 
can Americans in the Southwest are on the bottom 
of the housing, educational and socio-economic 
totem pole. This evidence clearly indicates that the 
principal thrust of Federal Housing Programs 
must be focused on them. 

To this end, and in view of the overwhelming 
number who do not speak English, we respectfully 
recommend as follows : 

1. That H.U.D. create a special inter-depart- 
ment office to: 



a. Deal with the unique housing problems 
of the Mexican American; 

b. 31ake evaluations of proposals; 

c. Pro\dde assistance in their preparation. 

2. That H.U.D. undertake an aggressive recruit- 
ment program of bi lingual Mexican- Americans 
to a::gment the staffs of its constituent com- 
ponents. in order to more adequately^ serve the 
needs cf our people. 

On Policy 

By far, the most objectionable of all Federal 
Housing Programs to the Mexican American is 
Urban Penewal for the following reasons: 

1. There is little or no discussion with prop- 
ert^z-owners in the affected area. Planmng and 
decision making is carried on by city-hall and 
influential satellites. 

2. Proje-cts which are adopted, invariably fail 
to meet the hmnan and economic needs of the 
residents. 

3. Urban Eenewal Programs do not provide for 
the homeowner to act as his own agent in the sale 
of his property to private enterprise. 

4. Displaced persons (for the most part low- 
income) are usually relocated in blighted or 
potentially-blighted areas in which local govern- 
ment has no interest — ^until such time as a decision 
is made to repeat the Urban Eenewal process. 
Obviously, then, low-income people are caught in 
a vicious circle from which there is no escape. 

We, therefore, recommend the following policy 
changes as critical to the success of Federal 
H'^sing Programs: 

1. That in aU cases where Mexican Americans 
may be affected by F ederal Housing or Community 
Development programs, it be a pre-requisite for the 
allocation of federal funds, that knowledgeable 
Mexican Americans be members of local and state 
official and quasi-official bodies concerned with de- 
sign, planning, development, and/or renewal of 
urban or rural areas. 

2. That before any attempt is made to implement 
any type of Federal Housing or Development pro- 
grams, a survey be conducted to determine the 
wishes of the properly-owners and dweUers in the 
affected area. 

3. That the principal concern of houang and 
urban renewal programs be the human and eco- 
nomic needs of the residents. 
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With Respect To Research 

President Johnson has expressed his deep con- 
cern that less than of Government Ke- 

search Funds have been devoted to housmg. And 
with respect to our people, tliere is a serious lack 
of research in-depth of our housmg problems and 
housing needs. 

The University of California at Los Angele^ 
under a generous grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion, has sponsored the Mexican American Studies 
Project which has conducted what is probably the 
most sophisticated study of our people in the 
Southwest. 

The advance rei>orts provide statistical data and 
a new insight into the problem, but references to 
housing needs are general, and appear to be some- 
what incidental to the report. 

There is, however, sufficient knowledge about 
attitudes for us to make judgments as to the de- 
sires of Mexican Americans on tlie matter of 
housing. 

And as we begin to analyze the trends of Fed- 
eral Housing programs which envision the Amer- 
ican middle-class ideal of hi-rise conglomerates 
and apartment complexes, we must conclude that 
this design is unacceptable and does not meet the 
unique needs of Mexican Americans. 

We, therefore, recommend that: 

1. The president establish a National Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee on housing needs of Meidcan 
Americans. 

2. That such advisory committee operate 
through regional and state-level offices. 



3. Tliat in addition, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development make a sx>ecial grant to 
a prestigious university (preferably one which has 
conducted research among Mexican Americans) 
to conduct research in this field. 

4. That the research team work in close liaison 
with the National Advisory Committee. 

And now, as I recapitulate, I would like to place 
particular emphasis on three points : 

First, that I have attemi)ted to present a fair 
consensus about the subject matter. 

Second, that the participation and involvement 
of the recipients in research, dasign, planning and 
implementation not be minimized. 

And third, that the critical importance of De- 
partment policy adjustments be given deliberate 
consideration. 

I trust, Mr. Secretary, that the recommenda- 
tions wliich I have outlined today, have been re- 
ceived in the same spirit in which they were made; 
that is, with abiding faith that finally “Every 
family has an opportunity to get a decent home in 
a decent neighborhood.” 

I fervently hope that the response from the 
prestigious Cabinet Department you so ably rep- 
resent will be both immediate and favorable. 

This concludes my testimony, Mr. Secretary. I 
have necessarily limited the scope of my remarks; 
however, the witnesses who follow will no doubt 
expand upon my testimony and present significant 
and valuable additions. 

Thank you. ■ 
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Rehabilitating Existing Substandard or Obsolete Housing Through Self-Help 

Progress 

by 

Lorenzo A. Cha\tez 
Attorney., ATbuguerque. New Mexico 



TVlien I "was invited to appear here I "was asked 
to limit my statement to ten (10) minutes. Because 
of the limited time and the method of presenting 
the very narrow suggestion, it may sound paro- 
chial. It is however subject to broad general 
application. 

The purpose of this paper is to give one example 
of what may be done to convert an already exist- 
ing but substandard housing unit into an adequate 
one. No attempt is made to find or analyze prob- 
lems. It is presumed that various existing service 
organizations can be recruited to help. It is pre- 
sumed that existing vocational schools would be 
utilized. Of this latter, there are in existence, to 
name a few. University of New Mexico Demon- 
stration Project, N.Y.C. ad mini stered by City of 
Albuquerque Public Schools, MDTA, ARA, OJT, 
admini^red by the TJ.S. Department of Dabor 
and the State E.S.C. 

Statistical data is kept to a minimum and such 
as is used is taken from a tract prepared by Philip 
Eeno entitled Poverty in, BemdLitto County 1966. 
Statistics are used only in a relative sense. D.S. 
Census tract numbers fourteen (14) , twenty-three 
(23), twenty-six (26), thirty-one (31), thirty- 
five, forty-one (41), forty-two (42), forty-three 
(43) , forty-five (45) , and forty-six (46)., are used 
to designfite the areas. The figures used in the 
example are assumed and in actual practice would 
find many variables. It is hoped that others will 
expand on the illust ration so as to make it gen- 
erally applicable. 

The percentage of families with incomes of less 
than Three Thousand ($3,000.00) Dollars ranges 
from twenty and eight tenths (20.8) in tract forfy- 
six (46) to a high of forty-six and two tenths 



(46.2) in tract twenty (20). The percentage of 
adults with less than eight (8) years of school 
ranges from twenty-three and one tenth (23.1) in 
tract forty-tliree (43) to sixty and two tenths 

(60.2) in tract twenty (20). The percentage of 
substandard units ranges from fifteen and eight 
tenths (15.8) in tract forty-three (43) to sixty- 
nine and two tenths (69.2) in tract forty-two (42) . 
The percentage of owner occupied units ranges 
from forty-six (46) iu tract fourteen (14) to sev- 
enty-nine and five tenths (79.5) in tract forty-six 
(46). The percentage of unemployment ranges 
four and seven tenths (4.7) in tract forty-three 
(43) to fourteen and five tenths (14.5) in tract 
thirty-one (31). 

The above referred to figures appear to show a 
relationship among education, employment and 
substandard or obsolescent housing. As you will 
see in the pictures shown you by Mr. Joe Romero, 
many of these substandard houses are of adobe con- 
struction. Adobe construction is a common type in 
the area. 

It is recognized that some of the existing units 
have no value, the only value to the owner is the 
land value. For the moment your attention is 
directed to those units where there is a salvage 
value in the existing structure. The overall market 
value of the land and existing structure would run 
from Five Thousand ($5,000.00) Dollars to Seven 
Thousand Five Hundred ($7,500.00). Dollars with 
Nine Hundred ($900.00) Dollar to One Thousand 
Two Hundred Fifty ($1250.00) DoUaro allocated 
to land. In order to convert the unit into a imt 
meeting Trtininmmn i standards, labor and materials 
will be needed. In order to insure that market 
value increases by the amount of labor and mater- 
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ial invested, the owner must have architectural or 
at least highly skilled design advice. This should 
include costs estimates. Very often one finds the 
owner of the two-bedroom with garage-attached 
house converting the garage into a third bedroom 
at a cost of Two Thousand ($2,000.00) Dollars 
without adding more than One Thousand {$1,- 
000.00) Dollars to the market value of the unit. 
The type of owner we are dealing with is the one 
least able to afford this extravagance. 

All responsible dealers in building materials and 
supply are in a position to offer teclmical advice. 
They usually have information regardingbuilding 
codes and other requirements. In any event tliis 
guidance could perhaps be made available through 
the University. Students under the supervision of 
their instructors could not only do a good job, but 
acquire experience that they do not othenvise 
acquire in the classroom. Proper planning diould 
salvage all or nearly all of the ori^nal market 
value. 

Showing what common and such skilled labor, 
such as electrical, plumbing, cabinet making, etc. 
is needed, the different vocational schools should 
be consulted to determine what they can contribute 
in the way of help with on-the-job training for 
their students. 

The owner and members of his family should be 
able to provide most of the unskilled work. If he 
is a plumber or the like, he should be able to pro- 
vide this as well. 

It is suggested that in many instances, it will 
develop that with the labor furnished by the owner 
and members of his family and vocational schools, 
the cost of labor, skilled and common, would be as 
much as sixty (60%) per cent less than it would 
otherwise cost. For the purpose of this illustration, 
let it be assumed that Three Thousand ($3,000.00) 
Dollars had been estimated for these items, the 
saving here is Two Thousand Four Hundred 
($2,400.00) Dollars. 

I am informed that grossly speaking, building 
materials run from about fifty (50%) per cent of 
the cost. (Mr. Joe Eomero, with the OEO Home 
Improvement project sponsored by the University 
of New Mexico, has informed me that in their pro- 
gram the cost of material runs about thirty-three 
and one-third (S3%%) per cent.) In our case, the 
home owner would need Three Thousand ($3,- 
000.00 Dollars to Five Thousand Five Hundred 
($5,500.00) Dollars cash. When he has a job as a 



plumber he earns Two Dollars and Fifty Cents 
($2.50) or more an hour or One Hundred 
($100.00) Dollars per week. As a member of a 
minority group, he not only has less oi>portimities 
for advancement, but is among the first victims of 
reduction in force and the last to be called back. 
Consequently, he works thirty (30) to forty (40) 
weeks a year. This income and the several hiatus 
in his work year renders him a poor risk for the 
lending institution and a candidate for the liigh 
interest lender. 

The sa\dngs and loan institutions cannot make 
the loan because without doubt he will miss at least 
two consecutive paj'ments and the institution un- 
der existing Federal Home Loan Bank (FHLB) 
and Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion (FSLIC) regulations would have to classify 
his loan as a scheduled item and suffer the reserve 
and other penalties imposed. Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration (FHA) will not insure the loan con- 
sequently insurance companies and other lenders 
as well, will turn him down. These different agen- 
cies will have to accommodate if the money is to 
be available. Once the money is available, assume 
that he pays one (1%) per cent or more above 
prime he should be able to borrow the Three Thou- 
sand Six Hundred ($3,600.00) Dollars at seven 
and one-half (7%%) per cent payable monthly 
over a period of twenty-five years at Twenty-six 
and ®%oo ($26.61) Dollars per month. 

The end result for the owner will be an ade- 
quate housing unit with a market value of Thir- 
teen Thousand ($13,000.00) to Fourteen Thousand 
($14,000.00) Dollars with a mortgage of about 
Three Thousand Six Hundred ($3,600.00) Dol- 
lars with payments in the area of Twenty-six and 
61/100 ($26.61) Dollars a month. I am informed 
that Public Welfare in some instances allows for 
such a payment. 

In order that the highest market value per unit 
be achieved, it is not enough that the smgle unit 
have a value of at least the investment. It is nec- 
essary that the area itself be improved. Conse- 
quently it is suggested that two or three blocks at 
a time bo studied and planned for. In many in- 
stances party walls can be used. In some instances 
perhaps co-dominion of back yards or patios might 
be worked out. When planning on this scale is 
done, then cost of material should be lower. Land- 
scaping can also be better utilized to compliment 
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til© area. The planning should strive to avoid a 
pro ject house look. 

In getting into the multiple block rehabilitation, 
cooperation of the local authorities is imperative. 
Streets have to be paved, and water and sewage fa- 
cilities must be made available. 

The foregoing suggestion does not furnish ade- 
quate housing where no housing exists. It is not 
intoided to. It does furnish adequate housing 



where inadequate housing exists- Every govern- 
ment unit would benefit from the increased valu- 
ation. The families involved would benefit not only 
from the more adequate house, but in the self pride 
of accomplishment and ownership. 3fr. Joe Ko- 
mero, to whom I have referred before, tells me 
that teachers have told him about the changed 
attitude of school children whose house has been 
renovated. ■ 



Rehabilitation of Homes, Job Training, and Community Involvement 

hy 

Joseph R. Roseero 

GmdALTvse Oownselor. Albuquerque Hame Improvement Project 



Inadequate housing for the poor in both rural 
and iirbaTi areas of the United States remains a 
serious national concern. The issue is compounded 
by problems which are umque to the areas in- 
volved. Big city slum clearance and urban renewal 
projects involving tenement housing encoimter 
some problems which have little in common with 
those of isolated rural and semi-rural housing, and 
vice versa. This does not mean, however, that hous- 
ing renovation is completely different for an urban 
and a rural area; two important aspects of any 
program are community pride and the willingness 
of the people involved to help themselves, and 
these ingredients can exist in both the large and 
gma.n community. What it does mean is that those 
individuals who initiate renovation and renewal 
projects must be familiar with both the physical 
characteristics of their community and the popu- 
lations involved. With this in mind, let me discuss 
for a moment the physical and population char- 
acteristics of the University of New Mexico’s 
Office of Economic Opportunity housing project 
located in Albuquerque and surrounding areas. 
The basic ideas behind our program are, we feel, 
applicable to a physical setting quite different 
from those in Albuquerque, but the Home Im- 
provement Project is rather unique in a number 
of ways. 

The communities in Albuquerque which are be- 
ing served by the Home Improvement Project are, 
for the most part, peripheral urban communities 
which have many rural characteristics. That is, 
the houses in these communities are single unit, 
rather than tenement or apartment-type houses. In 
addition, families living in the houses are usually 
the owners, rather than renters, and this is prob- 
ably important from the standpoint of develop- 



ing a sense of community pride. The people in- 
volved are more willing to develop a commumty 
in which they feel they have a real interest. 

The communities involved in the Home Im- 
provement Project are also primarily inliabited by 
a Spanish-American population. The Caucasian 
and Negro populations of the commumties are 
only a small segment of the total population. Thus, 
the problems one might encounter in a racially 
mix^ commimity have not arisen in our project. 

Another important aspect of our project in 
Albuquerque is the fact that the people involved 
are permanent residents of the commmuties, and 
have been for a long time. These are not transient 
or migrant populations. The homes which have 
been renovated through the efforts of the Home 
Improvement Project were, at one time, adequate 
residential units. They have deteriorated within 
the past few years, but they have not been 
abandoned by the original owner or his descend- 
ants. Thus, the problem of absentee ownership does 
not contribute to the problem of this project. 

In effect, we were confronted with peripheral 
urban communities which have become stagnant, 
commuiiities which have not moved into the main- 
stream of contemporary life. 

The tR^o most pressing problems we have en- 
countered in these communities are inadequate 
housing and unemployment of the youth of the 
community. The solution, as we saw it, was to 
consolidate our approach, and to attack both prob- 
lems at the same time. If we could provide a means 
for training the unemployed youth to become con- 
tributing productive members of the community, 
we would be utilizing one problem to solve the 
other. This is what we attempted to do. 



Specifically, vre found it feasible to train the 
unemployed 3 'outli of the communities in con- 
struction related skills, skills wliich qualify them 
for the job market at the end of their training, 
and thus help them acquire a sense of self-deter- 
mination and pride in their own abilify* to achieve 
a productive place in society. The training pro- 
gram involves the renovation of community 
homes, which we considered our other major com- 
munity problem. I think our concept will become 
somewhat clearer to you as I explain the training 
program in more detail. The Home Improvement 
Project training program is initiated somewhat 
as follows : 

School drop-outs who have few or no marketable 
skills are selected for training by a board of com- 
munity members who live in the area of rehabilita- 
tion. These boys range in age from 17 to 25 years. 
Approximately 350 boys have been involved in the 
program in the last two years. 

The duration of the training period is approxi- 
mately five months, during which time trainees re- 
ceive two hours of classroom instruction a day, 
consisting of basic English, mathematics and citi- 
zenship. This instruction, whenever feasible, is 
related to the field training. In addition to class- 
room instruction, dx hours of the day are spent in 
the community, repairing homes, adding rooms, 
and, in some cases, building entire homes. The 
trainees receive a stipend of $1.40 per hour while in 
the field. 

During the training period the boys are given a 
set of tools, for which they are responsible at all 
times. The tools are carried back and forth from 
their homes to the job training, and boys are en- 
couraged to use the tools in the evenings and week- 
ends to supplement their income or help a relative 
or neighbor who does not qualify for help from the 
projects. 

Classroom instruction is provided by profes- 
sionals who speak Spanish, have a teaching certifi- 
cate and know build'ng skills. On-the-job training 
is supervised by local community sub-professionals 
who have building skills and experience. This 
further ties the project to the community. 

Occupational information is given to the 
trainees in order that they might receive some im- 
pression of a number of different occupations. 
When a trainee shows a desire to obtain a specific 
kind of work for which he can qualify^, applica- 
tions are obtained from business firms in that field 



and a prospective employer is contacted b\* the 
trainee and his supernsor. After the trainee has 
been emplo 3 *ed, constant follow-up continues for a 
certain period of time, in order that the trainee 
and the emplo 3 'er have a mutual source to come to 
in case of grievances. Approximately 75% of the 
trainees have been placed or have found jjobs on 
the: r own after the training period. Many of these 
boys had never worked before and they arts proud 
to be able to j>erform in a skill they had no idea 
thev could learn. 

We have found counseling to be a significant 
factor in helping the trainees adjust to a work situ- 
ation and to retain a job once they are employed. 
Because of limited work experience, some of the 
boys have very little familiarization with punc- 
tuality and dependability on a job. We feel that 
the training program provides an opportunity to 
learn these essential attitudes by making each 
trainee responsible for his own tools, and by re- 
quiring punctuality on project jobs. In addition, 
personal problems are brought to the attention of 
counselors who are in a position to make responsi- 
ble professional suggestions. The boys acquire the 
knowledge that someone does care. 

Having looked at the project from the stand- 
point of the trainee program, let me shift my atten- 
tion for a moment to the community member who 
lives in inadequate housing. 

One only has to drive through one of many com- 
munities in the periphery of Albuquerque to see 
the condition of housing. Some homes are dilapi- 
dated on the outside only, but most are as bad 
inside. Since most of these homes are small and the 
families are large, the problem becomes very seri- 
ous. It is not uncommon for entire families to own 
a two or three room house. In many cases there is 
only one bedroom. Lack of adequate space seems 
to be the main concern of the people. Addition of 
rooms to a small house with a large family has 
high priority in our program. I would like to note 
here that all homes improved and all room addi- 
tions must meet the building codes of Albuquerque 
and the other areas served. The project follows the 
exact procedures required of a general housing 
contractor. 

The same community board that considers 
trainee applications also considers home applica- 
tions for improvement. The homeowner must meet 
the poverty guidelines as set forth by the Ofiice 
of Economic Opportunity. The application is re- 



viewed by the board menibers and bis bouse is 
checked to see what repairs and additions are 
needed. Once the application is approved, some- 
one from the project is sent to the house to deter- 
mine what materials are necessary and what type 
of construction is deared. Then the homeowner 
buys the materials and work is b^un on his home. 
The fact that the hmneowner is required to partic- 
ipate financially in the project leads to a feeling 
of having an investment in the commumty. There 
are three crews of trainees working on three differ- 
ent homes simultaneously. Each crew consists of 
one foreman, who has construction experience, and 
approximately eight trainees, depending on the 
size of the project. The foreman is also the instruc- 
tor in the ifieli The trainees observe the foreman 
and at the same time practice the different con- 
struction skills: plastering, cement work, roofing, 
block-layiag, etc. These boys learn by doing, and 
our observation has been that they readily acquire 
the basic skills needed to gain employment. 

Having talked about the trainee program and 
the contribution of the homeowner, let me take 
just a moment to discuss the Home Improvement 
Board, a third important part of our program. 
Board members are elected by the people of each 
community involved, one Board for each commu- 
nity. These Board mranbers, as I have indicated 
previously, make the decisions regarding which 
houses in the community will be renovated. Pe- 
riodically, as each constitution requires, an election 
is held to replace or re-elect members of the 
Boards. From seven to nine members serve on each 
Home Improvement Board. Meetings are held 
twice a month to discuss problems, air out differ- 
ences, and obtain further ideas which will help the 
community. Placing the responsibility for making 
decisions in the hands of the community members 
helps develop both the community pride we are 
seeking and a community sense of self- 
determination. 

If there is one key to the success of a project like 
ours, we feel it is community involvement. The es- 
sential feature of the Home Improvement Project 
is community members wo rking together to solve 
common problems. We do not have a houting re- 
development program imposed from outside the 
community. Renovation and the program decisions 
are a local community effort. 

Having seen this kind of community involve- 
ment at work, we think there are two features of 



such involvement that are primarily responsible 
for its success. The first, of these is a sense of com- 
munity pride which is achieved when members of 
the community learn they can begin to control 
their own destiny. The second is the willingness of 
the community memlxirs to work toward the solu- 
tion of their own problems. These tivo features of 
successful community involvement, at lea^ in our 
situation, seem to have gone hand in hand. Com- 
munity members are willing to work together, and 
in so doing, they achieve a sense of community 
pride, while their liousing standards are being 
improved. 

Let me temper thh; by saying that community in- 
volvement, in and oi: itself, ’svill simply not get the 
job done. Finaneial resomees from outside the 
community have been a necessary part of our proj- 
ect. Albuquerque businessmen have contributed in 
exce^ of $30,000 worth of building materials to the 
project. The Office of Economic Opportunity has 
supported the project with $600,000 in the last two 
years. The involvement of the private sector of the 
economy has generated needed support for the 
project. It appears to me that the businessmen will 
participate in alleviating poverty when involved 
with concrete projects which improve people and 
housing. 

I should say something more about the possibil- 
ity of the application of our program in other 
areas. I am not sure this approach would work in 
New York City or Boston, but I think the Home 
Improvement Project approach will work in the 
Southwest. I say this because I think most, if not 
all, of our Southwestern cities have housing prob- 
lems and unemployment problems which are simi- 
lar to those in Albuquerque. The problems of an 
urban ghetto are perhaps so fundamentally differ- 
ent that our approach will not work; I am just not 
sure. I am, however, vaguely familiar with the 
P.E.P.S.I. Project in Cincinnati, Ohio, which is 
utilizing an approach similar to ours. They are 
renovating urban slum housing that has been con- 
demned. They are training the unskilled to accom- 
plish this job much in the manner that we are, 
except that the trainees are not necessarily mem- 
bers or previous members of the community being 
renovated. Possibly, the Home Improvement Proj- 
ect can be used as a holding action in marginal 
neighborhoods slated for eventual urban renewal 
projects. Many urban development projects are 
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several years in the future. In the meantime, the 
rate of deterioration of neighborhood areas 
could be slowed down by improving housing, gm- 
erating community pride and training community 
members to fully participate in the nation’s 
economy as wage earners. 

In conclusion, I feel the project has demon- 
strated the feasibility of combining housing im- 
provement, job training, and upgrading of 
community values. The Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity has supported the demonstration period of 



this project. It is now up to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and the Depart- 
ment of Labor to cooperate in developing a strat- 
egy which will continue this successful marriage 
between job training and home improvement. 

l^lr. Secretary, we would welcome any aid from 
your office. 

Before I entertain questions concerning our 
program, I want to pass around a small pamphlet 
which will perhaps supplement what I have al- 
ready said. ■ 



Community Facilities 

by 

Revebbnd Henry J. Casso 
Yicar of Vrbwn Ministry^ Archdiocese of San Ardordo 



Mr. Chairman, Commissioner Yicente Ximenes, 
Mr. Secretary Weaver, Members of the Cabinet 
Committee; I am Father Henry J. Casso, Vicar of 
Urban Ministry from the Catholic Archdiocese of 
San Antonio, Texas. 

May I take the opportunity first, to express ad- 
miration for your willingness to personally receive 
the recommendation that will be directed to you 
today on behalf of the Mexican American people, 
second, to indicate the great expectation many of 
us of Mexican dtescent have in the Inter-Agency 
Cabinet Committee for Mexican American Affairs, 
of which you are a member. 

I have been asked to develop my remarks about 
a need to which your department already is com- 
mitted, namely, the need for Multi-Purpose Serv- 
ice Centers in the Southwest. 

The problems of the Mexican American are 
many and varied. They are not his or hers alone, 
they belong to the total Society in which he lives, 
too often caused by that society of which he is 
part. For this reason we turn to the nation, 
represented by you today, to offer a few 
recommendations. 

President Johnson in his message on the Prol)- 
lems and Fui/wre of the CeTdral City (March 2, 
1965) stated . . . “The City is not an assembly 
of shops and buildings ... It is a community for 
the enrichment of the life of man . . . Our task 
... is to create and preserve the sense of comrmmity 
with others, which give us significance and secu- 
rity, a sense of belonging and of sharing in the 
common life . . . .” 

This precisely is the hope and aspiration of the 
Mexican American, that he be a part of the com- 
munity in which often he is the majority, that he 
have a part in the destiny of his community, that 



he be able to help shape the destiny of his com- 
munity in relation to his nation, for which he has 
been, up to this point, willing to die. 

The idea of community is not foreign or alien to 
those of Mexican descent. It has been and is an 
historical integral part of the culture which palpi- 
tates in the very being of every Mexican American. 
From the Indian tribe, the Spanish colonization, 
the evidence in the structure of the Catholic mis- 
sions up and down the Southwest, characteristics 
of some of our towns even today witness the inter- 
play of the Federal, State buildings, the Church, 
the buildings of importance in community life, 
side by side, each opening into the plaza, where all 
as one, might enjoy tlie feeling of “belonging to 
tliis, my community.” 

In one of your own publications, called. Enrich- 
ing Community Life (Dept. Housing and Urban 
Development — August, 1966 — ^HUD 1 P, p. 2) it 
is stated, “They must be able to identify with the 
neighborhoods in wliidi they live and with other 
people who share similar problems and common 
needs.” What is it that makes up a neighborhood, 
or what is that which makes a people want to 
identify? I have seen in my own community where 
Demonstration City lines cut through physically 
defined neighborhoods with no rationale other 
than . . . “The area for application eligibility 
must fit a determined amount of people . . .”. I 
would recommend that in future applications for 
such magnificant programs such as Demonstration 
City, that your own statement above be followed, 
in order to avoid furtlier frustration of an already 
dejected people. 

For a people to feel part of Community, I urge 
you to further carry out the Multi-Service Centers 
facilities in the Southwest. I have noted that as of 
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the July 1967 report covering Neighborhood Fa^- 
cilities approved through June 30, 1967, in the 
United States, 103 are on the drawing boards or 
had been comxjleted. Thirtj’-four of these facilities 
are in the five Southwestern States, where the bulk 
of the jMexican American population lives. 

I have further noted that the area of the nation 
which has begun to receive national attention as 
to its economic deprivation, probably worse than 
Appalachia, is without this type of facility. I am 
cognizant of the fact that one is planned in Corpus 
Christi, Laredo, and I hoi>e to do something about 
San Antonio. The area, however, the home base 
for the majority of migrants who work the fields 
of the nation, an area of some of the worst inci- 
dence of poverty is excluded. 

In making these remarks, I am not blaming you 
or your department, or the Federal Government 
for the lack of these facilities. I am well aware 
that your role is but to provide these programs. 
Each community, its community leadership, and in 
our case the Mexican American leadership, must 
work for their implementation. 

The lack of working for programs of this na- 
ture is founded on an absence of knowledge or in- 
formation about them, this in itself is an argu- 
ment for the need for such a center to disperse in- 
formation about all programs geared to the better- 
ment of our nation’s needy. I would reconunend 
that a positive information drive regarding these 
facilities be inunediately begun. 

I would recommend that you listen to some of 
our leadership for evaluation of attitudes of board 
members on those Community Action boards 
which are made up of several counties and where 
anti-change attitude prevails. Wliat is done when 



the attitude prevails . . . “All is well, we have no 
problems . . . Wb are already doing those 
things . . . W^e do not want the Government tell- 
ing use what to do." Be vigilent of those cases and 
offer them special assistance. 

I would recommend that proposals be read by 
those g^mpathetic to the special social, economic 
needs of our people in the Southwest and the tem- 
perament of the Mexican American when facilities 
and programs such as this are intended for his use. 

Finally, it is my opinion the multi-purpose cen- 
ter concept is sound and badly needed. I can see it 
to be a valuable instrument in the uplifting of the 
Mexican American in the Southwest. It can go a 
long way in providing for the Mexican American 
many programs of opportunity that too often he 
is unaware even exists. With his innate drive to- 
ward community, the above remarks of our Presi- 
dent will more speedily be achieved. 

At a time when our congress is seeking financial 
curtailment, cutbacks, trimming down, etc., you 
can well use their argument in support of more of 
these facilities as a means to avoiding duplication 
of efforts, as a means to disperse badly needed in- 
formation to people who too often are left out of 
the picture. 

As a clincher, can you imagine what tremendous 
roles these multi-service centers could have per- 
formed during the devastation of Beulah, and what 
they could be doing now, coordinating all the Fed- 
eral Programs to be needed in developing South 
Texas, coordinating with and for the little man, 
the one in whom we all say we are interested and 
for whom we say we work. 

God bless you and thank you. ■ 



Urban Eenewal Problems 

by 

Peter G. Garcia 

Tice Chairman, Urban Renj&woH Board, San Antonio, Texas 



The problems of urbuix renewal stem in many in- 
stances from the antiquity of existing Urban Ee- 
newal Laws. My presentation will deal primarily 
with a section-by-section analysis of needed im- 
provements in existing Urban Eenewal Laws gov- 
erning the making of Eelocation Payments. 

L The maximum relocation payment that may 
be made or recognized for moving expenses and 
actual direct loss of property, for which reimburse- 
ment or compensation is not otherwise made, to 
an individual or family sliall not exceed $100,00 
with respect to moving expenses incurred and 
actual direct loss of property suffered prior to 
September 23, 1959, and $200.00 with respect to 
such expenses incurred and loss suffered on or after 
September 23, 1959, The maximum relocation pay- 
ment that may be made or recognized for moving 
expenses and actual direct loss of property, for 
which reimbursement or compensation is not other- 
wise made, to two or more unrelated individuals 
occupying the same dwelling miit shall not exceed 
$200.00, 

The 1965 Housing Act authorizes a new reloca- 
tion payment and its inclusion does not affect the 
maximum $200.00 limitation on relocation pay- 
ment. The new payment considers storage cost as 
an eligible movmg expense. Storage costs are eligi- 
ble for inclusion as moving expense in connection 
with any claim for relocation payment for moving 
expenses which had not been paid by the LPA prior 
to December 8, 1965. With the inclusion of storage 
cost no upward revision in maximum payment al- 
lowable has been made effectively negating the 
effects of the nevv provision. 

On the basis of 'past relocation experience 
the Urban Be'ne'wal Agency of the City of San 



Antonio stror^gly recom/mends that relocation pay- 
ments to families and individueds be made on the 
basis of actuod costs incurred with a revised 'maxi 
mum limit of $500 JOO. 

H. Fixed payments to eligible project residents 
not owning furniture shall not exceed (1) $5.00 
for an indi\ddual, and (2) $10.00 for a family. 

The Urban Eenewal Agency of the City of San 
Antonio has found these amounts very inadequate 
to meet the needs of family and individual relo- 
catees. In addition, families and individuals may 
own extensive possessions which do not fall under 
the category “furniture”, thereby disqualifying 
them from any financial compensation connected 
with the move. 

On the basis of past relocation experience, the 
LPA strongly 'recommends an increase to $15.00 to 
cover 'moving expenses of an indi'oid'ual not own- 
ing furniture, and an mcrease to $25.00 to cover 
the moving expenses of a family 'not owning 
furniture. 

III. The total relocation adjustment payment 
that may be made to a family or elderly individual 
shall be an amount not to exceed $500.00 which, 
when added to 20% of the annual income of the 
family or individual at the time of displacement, 
equals the average annual gross rental required for 
a decent, safe, and sanitary dwelling of modest 
standards adequate in size to accommodate the 
family or individual (in the urban renewal area or 
in other areas not generally less desirable in regard 
to public utilities and public and commercial facil- 
ities) as determined by the LPA. 

Although a family, regardless of age or family 
composition, is eligible for a relocation adjustment 
payment, only elderly individuals (62 years or 
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more) are eligible for such payments. Under 
provision a 60 year old individual, subject to dis- 
placement because of Urban Eenewal would not 
be eligible for the pajment. This ^mijle is not 
common. Although an elderly individual is less 
capable of obtaining gainful employment than a 
non-elderly individual, relocation imposes heavy 
financial burdens upon the Mgent r^ardless of 
age. We feel that the non-elderly individual who 
iTforced to relocate from an urban renewal proj- 
ect is not now adequately compensated under the 
provisions of the law. 

On the boLsis of "past reTccation experience, the 
Urban Renewed, Agency of The Giiy of San An- 
tonio strongly recommends the eligihility of in- 
dividuals less than 62 years of age provided other 
eUgibiUty requirements are met. 

IV. Local Public Agency Letter Ko. 322 estab- 
lishes the following eli^bility requirement for a 
relocation adjustment payment “the family or in- 
dividual must be unable to secure a dwelling unit 
in low-rent public housing.” 

In the City of San Antonio there are 12 (twelve) 

housingprojectsrandomlysituated&roughoutthe 

city. Meaning that when the LPA submits a relo- 
catee’s application to the Housing Authority a 
unit may be available at a distant project and the 
claimant’s refusal of the unit disqualified hisAer 
claim for a relocation adjustment payment. 

It is the feeling of the LPA’s Pelocation Staff 
that this requirement is a direct violation of the 
oh j ectives of relocation : 

1. Families and individuals displaced by a Title 
I project shall have the full opportunity of occupy- 
ing housing that is decent, safe, and sanitary, that 
is within their financial means, and that is in rea- 
sonably convenient locations. 

2. Displacement shall be carried out with a 
minimum of hardship to site occupants. 

On the basis of past relocation experience, the 
Urban Kenewal Agency of the City of San A^- 
tonio strongly recommends that in localities with 
more than one low rent public housing project 
that relocation adjustment payments should not be 



denied individuals or fo.milics who elect to relo- 
cate in proximity to the urban renewal project due 
to the fact that agisted low-rent public housing 
projects are not available in proxunity to the urban 
renewal project or are less desirable in regard to 
public utilities and public and commercial 
facilities. 

V. And still a greater hindrance is a state law 
that prevents a Local Public Agency from provid- 
ing land within an urban renewal project for the 
construction of low rent public housing project 
use. 

The problem of not being able to adequately 
compensate an oraier or operator of a business 
concern for the substantial loss of patronage as a 
result of the move from an established location 
within the urban renewal project. 

VI. The problem in which Section 114(b) (1) 
of Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, 
provides for payment to any displaced business 
concern or non-profit corporation for necessary 
moving expenses and actual property losses up to 
$3,000.00 or if greater, to the level of certified 
moving expenses. 

Experience in working with this section of the 
law has proven difficult to administer and often 
results in injustice to the displaced businesses. The 
following example illustrates both the administra- 
tive complexity and the possible injustice. Ex- 
ample z A displaced businessman who has a direct 
property loss of $3,000.00 together with actual 
moving expenses of $5,000.00, must choose reim- 
bursement of either of these claims, but not both. 
At the same time, another displaced businessman 
with an actual moving expense of $5,000.00, but no 
direct property loss, can receive payment of 
$5,000.00. 

On the basis of past rdocation experience the 
Uo'ban Renewal Agency of the City of San 
Antonio strongly recornmends the elimination of 
the feaPare which combines consideration of claims 
for direct property losses and moving expenses, 
and the recognition of each as valid, separate 
claims. ■ 
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Presentation 

by 

IiATJKO Garcia, Jr. 

Director^ Guaddl'wpe OrganisaiioTij Chiaddlwpe, Arizona, 



Mr Secretary, distinguished members of the 
panel, invited guests to the historical conference in 
El Paso, Texas: I thank God for the freedom of 
speech of our country whereby, views are ex- 
changed to alleviate sujffering though constant 
progress. I Thank God that a relatively unkown in- 
dividual likp. me has been entrusted the mission to 
testify on behalf of the Mexican American. To be 
associated with the many others here of Mexican 
American Descent who ar'- also entrusted with this 
honor is indeed a privilege. However, it is my feel- 
ing that while all facets discussed here are most 
urgent and needed, we must come “face to face” 
with real facts and a sincere determination to un- 
mask goblins. 

The Mexican American whose history dates back 
to the discovery of Amarica, del Norte is way down 
on the totem pole and who now composes the 
gravest concentration of poverty. This conference 
in my opinion has failed in its objective for 
“. . . face to face intensive discussions directly 
with those who know most about the special prob- 
lems of Spanish Sumamed Americans.” (Mexican- 
American News, October 19.) It is ironic that the 
one Tnn.T» who has demonstrated to us all the art of 
keeping peace in the battles is conspicuously miss- 
ing. Prom him we have learned that the ingredients 
are not only determination, dedication and hard 
work but unrelenting patience. It is Symbolic that 
the Farm Labor Union of Delano, California is not 
participating. The Administration has not taken 
the steps to protect the dignity of the farm worker 
who sweats daily to put our meals on the tables. 
Xet, the farmer is well protected and subsidized. 
If there is a Mexican-American in this country 
right NOW who has proven to all of us that the 
Mexican-American CAN and MUST stand on his 
two feet and fight his battles and also keep peace 



it is Mr. Cesar Cliavez, a man of the fields, a 
farm worker, supposedly an illiterate by social 
standards. 

In the factories, in the fields, and at this con- 
ference, scores of Mexican Americans have taken 
courage from his lone battle with the war on pov- 
erty. The Administration is trying to cure cancer 
with mercurochrome; that cancer which has made 
once proud Mexican Americans ashamed of their 
heritage- Then there are the many Mexican Amer- 
icans who fail to see the HEAL needs and who are 
applying the band-aids after the mercurochrome. 
Xes Mr. Secretary, unless we are ready to fight the 
Barry Goldwaters in my state of Arizona who talk 
of dnmTning the Colorado Fiver whose water flows 
into Mexico and which action will result in serious 
future consequences; unless we are ready to fight 
the Konald Keagans in California who speak of 
peace but who puts prisoners into the farm labor 
force (as of October 25, 1967 approximately 400 
prisoners arc in the fields, confirmed by ]^Ir. Cesar 
Chavez), we are masquerading. 

Are we here to produce the mercurochrome or to 
grapple sincerely with the problems that have 
plagued and continue to plague our people? You, 
Mr. Secretary, are in the best position possible to 
answer this question. 

Because many people that should be here testi- 
fying were not even invited to listen, I in con- 
science refuse to testify. 

{Following the fresdntation of this 'pa'per the 
hearing Tnonitor^ Mr. Albert Pmon^ stated: ^As 
monitor of this hearing^ I would like io clarify for 
the record that Gesar Ghavez was in/oited to testify 
on the prohlem of farm labor; he chose not to he 
here. / respect his desires rwt to he here, hut let^s 
ha/ve it on the record ^') " 




The Housing Problems of New York Puerto Ricans 

by 

Jose Mosmes, Jr. 

Eseecuiive Director, Puerto Bkan Gomirmrt^ Devdopmeitt Gorporaiwn, New York, N.Y, 



I am pleased indeed to be present today in El 
Paso at this Inter-Agency Conference on Mexican 
American Affairs. I bring greetings to my Mexi- 
can American brothers from the Puerto Rican 
Community Development Project of Rew York 
City. 

Although this conference "was convened as a 
consequence of many years of commumiy organi- 
zation activity, protest and agitation hy Mexican 
Americans and therefore must rightly focus on 
their problems, may I note that ive Puerto Ricans, 
who now n TiTTih ftr more than one million through- 
ont the Dnited States, share many of your 
problems. 

We see this conference a milestone in focusing 
national attention on the aspirations of the Span- 
ish-speakmg people of the United States. 

May I, at this time, also express feelings of warm 
fraternity for the Chairman of the Inter-ALgency 
Committee, Commissioner Vicente Ximenes. 

Ximftnfts has demonstrated a genuine under- 
standing of the problems faced by Puerto Ricans in 
numerous communities in our nation. 

I have been invited to this conference to speak 
of the housing problems of Puerto Ricans. In order 
to do so one must see Puerto Ricans in a broader 
context as migrants and as disadvantaged people 
in Rew York City. 

To begin with, Puerto Ricans have been mi- 
grants to the United States ever since the turn of 
the century. 

The basic reason for Puerto Rican migration is 
similar to that which impels most peopje to move 
from one place to another .... Irishmen across 
the Irish Sea to Britain, Algerians from Algeria 
to France, Spaniards from Spain to Germany, 



Italians from southern Italy to northern Italy .... 
The search for better opportunify. 

Mig ration figures as published hy the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Department of Dabor, indi- 
cate that the bulk of the Puerto Rican migration 
occurred since World War U. In the decade 1950 
to 1960 Rew York City witnessed a 150% growth 
in Puerto Rican population from some 246,000 to 
613,000 persons. 

According to the 1960 Census: 

(a) Puerto Ricans although 8% of the 1960 
population, constituted 19% of the poor of Rew 
York City. 

(b) A young population, median age 22 years, 
Puerto Ricans have a high birth rate, a reported 
40 per thousand. 

(c) The 1960 median income for Puerto Rican 
families was only $3,800 ; for non- whites $4,400 and 
for other whites $6,600. 

(d) 54% of the Puerto Rican families had in- 
comes of less than $4,000,* non- whites 44% ; while 
for the residents of the cily as whole 25%. 

(e) Puerto Ricans unemployed were one in ten 
(9.9%) ; non-whites one in fourteen (6.9%) other 
whites one in twenty-five (4.3%). 

(f) The average Puerto Rican adult had only 
8.3 years of schooling— the average city adult 10.2 
years. However, 53% of adult Puerto Ricans over 
25 years of age never finished grade school. 

The post-war migration of Puerto Ricans was 
to a Rew York City with an increasingly obso- 
lescent housing supply. 

A report released by the Department of City 
Planning after the 1960 Census stated, “In terms 
of physical deterioration of housing .... renewal 
needs (of Rew York City) potentially involve 
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wghft Imndred thousand to one mil lion units, ap- 
proximately one third of the City’s entire housing 
supply.” 

Ifew Tork City contains some 40,000 so called 
“Old Law Tenements” built before 1901. They con- 
tain some 335 thousand apartments and house close 
to a million people. 

On June 29, 1936 more than thirty years ago, the 
New Tork Times “editorialized :” 

Built fifty or seventy-five years ago, 6^000 old law 
tenements still stand, a blot on our urban civilization and 
a reproach to those men of leader^p and genius in our 
cities who have solved so many other social problems and 
failed to solve this vital ona In these ancient rookeries 
men, women and children still live under conditions which 
are repulsive to every humane instinet and de£y all 
modem housing standards. 

A great number of those who live in *‘01d law 
Tenements” are Puerto Ricans. 

Another problem has been single room occu- 
pancy. In 1960 in New Tork Cily, 21 thousand of 
156 thousand Puerto Rican house holds or one in 
eight, lived in single rooms. The same problem, 
somewhat diminished, continues to plague us 
today. 

In essence the 1960 housing Census revealed that 
Puerto Ricans own few homes of their own 
of Puerto Rican families rent apartments), that 
Puerto Rican families were large and lived over- 
crowded, that these families lived in housng con- 
centrated in the oldest residential structures in the 
City. 

To deal with the problem of housing of Puerto 
Ricans, requires the resolution of the housing prob- 
lems of all disadvantaged New Torkers in the city. 
While Puerto Ricans may live in much of the most 
dilapidated and deteriorated housing in the city, 
we share this misery with people of other races and 
other nationalities. 

The most acute housing need in the City of New 
Tork, is for new low-rent housing. However, be- 
tween 1946 and 1965 some 200 thousand housing 
units were demolished. Since these were largely 
sub-standard, it is safe to assume that they were 
low rent units. Tet, during the sam6 period, only 
97 thousand low income units were built. This 
represents a net loss of about 100 thousand low rent 
units which of course affects the Puerto Rican 
seriously. 

There is a paradox in that demolishing old slum 
housing, is a real threat to Puerto Ricans. This 
houting as bad as it is, is housing at low rents, 



housing within the means of many thousands of 
families. 

Destruction of this type of housing without 
simultaneous replacement, has been calamitous in 
a New Tork City where the vacancy rate for low 
rent housing is much less than 5%. One conse- 
quence of the shortage, is a City rent control pro- 
gram that protects low income families who would 
suffer greatly if controls did not exist. 

During the same x>eriod, more than a half- 
million middle income and luxury units were built 
. . . housing that most Puerto Ricans can not 
afford. 

The decay of entire neighborhoods is a problem 
affecting Puerto Ricans and their disadvantaged 
neighbors in many paiis of the city. Block after 
block has deteriorated as the other residents move 
out from the neighborhood. The network of orga- 
nizations, institutions and service agencies that 
make up an organized community life disappears 
with them. 

Neighborhood social controls that assumed 
safety and tranquility no longer exist. One has only 
to go to a neighborhood in New Tork to see an 
extreme case in point. 

Brownsville-East New Tork was until recently 
a low middle income Jewish, and Italian neighbor- 
hood. These families have since moved out. 

Brownsville-East New Tork today loolm as if a 

war was fought there, with house to house battles 
on almost every street. The neighborhood now 
looks as if the battle is over. The enemy has left the 
area in possession of the local inhabitants. Fires 
are prevalent, personal security is at a pretty low 
state. A community worker of an agency that my 
project contracts tells me that he doesn’t do house 
to house visiting after sundown and points out that 
on his block there is a grocery store that does its 
business only through closed gates in the evening; 
people line up outside the store and receive their 
goo^ through the iron barricade. This unfortu- 
nately is the quality of life in many of the neigh- 
borhoods in New Tork CSty where Puerto Ricans 
live. 

Great hopes were once placed in urban renewal 
but as far as Puerto Ricans are concerned, it has 
been by and large a tragedy. Relocation to safe and 
sanitary housing has been largely a myth. 

In urban renewal areas, Puerto Rican families 
are promised public housing as a solution to their 
plight. In many instances, they turn out to be 
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empty promises and these families find themselves 
being relocated to substandard apartments in de- 
teriorating or decaying areas, or actual slums at 
higher rentals than they paid before. In the name 
of ‘‘progress’", the hoax continues to be perpetrated 
again and again, as low income residents are dis- 
placed from the areas where they reside without 
being provided with adequate substitute housing at 
rents they can afford. 

As it may be years before there is an open market 
of standard, safe, sanitary housing for poor i^eople 
at prices they can afford, all possible efforts must 
be made to prevent the ti-ansition of “good hous- 
ing” areas, into “deteriorating” areas and further 
into “slum” areas. 

Code enforcement to prevent continuing de- 
terioration of neighborhoods aiid to assure mini- 
mum standards is a vital housing tool. 

In New York code enforcement continues to be 
fragmented and poorly financed. There are con- 
siderable delays in responding to requests for in- 
spection in locating violatiors and processing 
these. 

It seems to us that Federal, State and Municipal 
allocation of resources must be combined if we are 
to adequately finance a code enforcement program 
that helps us keep whatever good housing we have 
today in the city. 

Discrimination is appalling to Puerto Ricans. In 
Puerto Rico we have been accustomed to dealing 
with one another as persons rather than sym- 
bols. There are no minorities in Puerto Rico; we 
are all members of the majorily group — ^we are all 
Puerto Ricans. The “minority” in Puerto Rico is 
thepolitical party that loses an election. 

Race prejudice combined with poverty, however, 
have forced Puerto Ricans to live in the worst 
housing in New York City. 

In New York City and State, we have seen pas- 
sage of legislation prohibiting discrimination in 



housing. While having the laws on the books is 
not the total answer to the problem it neverthe- 
less establishes a public policy and a guide for 
conduct. 

There are communities where such l^islation 
does not exist and Puerto Ricans and other minor- 
ities not protected by equal housing laws. 

We look forward to the day when it will be na- 
tional policy to prohibit housing discrimination 
and join with our brothers in working for passage 
of appropriate Federal legislation. 

The job will then be as it is in my home state, 
to make certain that the law works and that every 
one has freedom of opportunity in selecting a place 
to live. 

The housing problems, therefore, of New York 
Puerto Ricans are decaying neighborhoods, dis- 
crimination, poor urban renewal, inadequate code 
enforcement and a shortage of low rent housing. 

While we are a resourceful and energetic people 
and expect to struggle our way out of the many 
problems we face, we know that the resolution of 
some of the these problems lies beyond us. 

We submit that what is needed in New York City 
and all the nation’s major urban centers is massive 
federal and private feancial investment in re- 
building neighborhoods. 

The new Model Cities program appears to be a 
significant step in this direction. New York City 
has already moved, projecting three large neigh- 
borhoods for Model Cities programs. It is now up 
to the Congress to respond to this initiative. 

The Soviet Union according to a report in the 
New York Times, is on the way to a major break 
through in city rebuilding through the new tech- 
nology of low cost pre-f abricated housing. 

If it is our destiny to compete with the Russians 
in all fields, let us then compete in this as well, 
for the race to rebuild our cities is more significant 
than the race to the stars. ■ 
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The Need for Research and for Experimental and Demonstration Projects 

hy 



Peeer K . Pbbbz 



ExeGuivve Director, Ramona Housing Project, Los Amgeles, GdUfomia 



Here and now, authorization must be provided 
for research and studies in the following areas: 

Improved and standardized building codes 
and regulations, and their more uniform ad- 
ministration. 

Standardized dimensions and methods for 
assembly of home-building materials and 
equipment. 

Improved residential design and construc- 
tion. 

Hew and improved types of housing com- 
ponents, building materials and equipment, 
and methods of production, distribution, as- 
sembly, and construction. 

Sound teclmiques for the testing of ma- 
terials and types of construction and for the 
determination of adequate performance 
standards. 

Appraisal, credit, and other housing data. 

Housing needs, demand and supply, finance 
and investments. 

Land costs, use and improvement, site plan- 
ning and utilities. 

Zoning and other laws, codes, and regula- 
tions as they apply to housing.^ 

The above recommendations, while pertinent 
and comprehensive, are not my answers to you at 
this time. Ho, they are research proposals spelled 
out eighteen years ago in Title IV of the Housing 
Act of 1949. Almost two decades have gone by and 
they still await fulfillment. 

So, it would appear that however well we may 
attend the task of establishing the need for re- 
search and for demonstration projects and of 
pointing to specific recommendations, we may, in 

HonslBg and Home Finance Agency, A. Handbook of Infomtor 
tion oci ProviHom of the Housing Act of 1949, p. 18. 



the end, find ourselves confronted with that peren- 
nial problem— the lag in implementation — which 
might be illustrated by the following story. 

At> old farmer who was working his field was 
approached by the local county agricultural agent 
and was scon deluged with suggestions and point- 
ers on new methods to increase production, and 
so on. Fhially, the old farmer shook his head, 
“How, look here. There just ain’t no use talking 
to me anymore. Even now, I ain’t farming as good 
as I know how.” 

As well as we know how .... Well now, aren’t 
we supposed to be a nation leading others in 
“know-how”? And if we are, can’t we apply tliis 
knowledge to housing? And, then, can’t we demon- 
strate that better homes can be built at prices peo- 
ple can afford? 

Let’s start all over again. We are talking about 
the need for research, the need for demonstration 
and pilot programs in the field of housing, espe- 
cially low-cost housing. The audience is the federal 
government and the facts, the feeling, and the 
flavor will come from an important part of this 
nation, those Americans of Mexican descent. 

How, the general needs in housing are well- 
known and apparent. President Johnson, in his 
1965 “Message on the Cities” spoke of “over nine 
million homes . . . run down and deterioratiug; 
over four million (without) running water or even 
plumbing.” 

The needs for most Spanish-^eaking people 
seem obvious and frustrating. In the area of East 
Los Angeles during the period 1960-1965, deterio- 
rating houses increased 35% from 10,905 to 14,730, 
dilapidated units went up 30% from 2792 to 3630.’* 

® Bureau of the Census, Technical Studies, Series p-23, #18, 
p. 70. 
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Further, in selected survey areas of East and 
South Los Angeles in 1965, the housing position of 
Caucasions with Spanish surnames, as a group, 
was inferior to that of tiie non-white, in that their 
sound housing, percentagewise was less.® This sub- 
stantiates a similar conclusion drawn by Leo 
Grebler in 1963 as part of a real estate research 
program at the University of California at Los 
Angeles relating to a larger area, the census-defined 
standard metropolitan statistical area composed, 
in this case, of Ix)s Ajigeles and Orange Counties.'* 

In his own way, the man in the streets of East 
Los Angeles expresses his concerns. 

“liOng-term, low-intexest loans to rsboild the Mexican 
sector.” 

“Loans for repairs or remodeling are hard to obtain by 
the Mexican American.” 

“Clearance of slums.” 

“Lower interest rates, can’t afford the monthlies.” 

“The Mexicanos don’t really know what’s available” 

“Why don’t they build homes I can afford.” 

“Lend us money so we can build what we want.” 

These are real and meaningful to him. 

Can these concerns be answered? Can a nation as 
productive, inventive, and resourceful as ours fail 
to respond? 

It’s not that nothing has been done or that there 
are no resources. HUD, for example, has provi- 
sions to make low-income housing demonstration 
grants to develop and test new and improved 
means of pro'vading homes for low-income fami- 
lies. Demonstration projects include but are not 
limited to construction of housing. Demonstrations 
can also be funded for other aspects such as design, 
land acquisition, land use, and financing. 

Among programs approved for execution is a 
plan to provide new, privately-developed dwell- 
ings to families under leases with an option-to-buy 
provision. Another proposes cost-cutting methods 
for building apartments to be tested under condi- 
tions free of building code requirements generally 
preventing use of such methods. The number of 
such grants is growing, from 31 in June, 1964, to 
54 through September, 1965. 

In California, the three programs cover 1) the 
testing of evaporative cooling in hot, dry areas, 
2) condominium apartments for low-income fam- 
ilies with an option to buy, and 3) design and 
provision for low-cost construction of housing for 
migratory workers. 

* Ibid., pp, 56 and 70* 

^ Leo Grebler, Metropolitan Oontracti, p. 48. 



Further, there is no dearth of technical knowl- 
edge or technical sldlls. Kesearch people are com- 
ing up with lighter metals, better plastics and res- 
ins, and an unending list of new materials with 
exciting possibilities. Our engineers and architects 
can adapt and apply these j)roducts to give us 
better shelter— with safefy, economy and dmubil- 
ity built in. We know of polyfoam-sandwich walls, 
heat-radiating surface coverings, jointless roofing 
materials, light-guage steel skeletons, prefabri- 
cated lightweight concrete slabs, and so on. And 
our assembly-line technologj’ ranks second to none. 

Yet Richard RTeutra was talking about the 
promises of these new materials in 1941. And a 
United Ifations committee after six years of meet- 
ings summarized, “there is little knowledge avail- 
able of the appropriate scale of mass production 
of different materials and components at which 
costs are the lowest, the attainment of which is 
the aim of standardization.” ® 

Other evidence that a gap exists appears in a 
statement resulting from a joint conference of 
HUD, OEO, and the Department of Justice in 
December, 1966, “The gap would be narrowed if 
private industry could develop more advanced 
housing techniques and apply them on a mass pro- 
duction basis.” ® Add, then, this solemn statement 
from “House and Home”, “There is no doubt that 
the housing industry cannot take full advantage of 
the technology avadable.” 

At the same time that research and demonstra- 
tion projects would seem to be pointing to new 
horizons, only this April, Frederick A. Fay, Na- 
tional President of tlie National Aissociation of 
Redevelopment and Housing Officials, quoted the 
Journal of Housing, June, 1962, on Urban Re- 
search, “The fact is that at the present time there 
is no adequate program of either basic informa- 
tion development or research directed toward the 
solution of urban problems. Research effort is 
fragmented among a variety of public and pri- 
vate research groups, foundations, and univer- 
sities, without any agreement on priority needs 
or coordinated goals. The present organization of 
research in the urban field is inadequate, unorga- 
nized, and wasteful. . . .” 

® United Nations Proceedings 0 / the Ad Hoc Meetings on Stand- 
ardization and Modular Coordination in Building, p. 8. 

•HUD, OBO, and Department of Justice, Tenants’ Bights, 
Legal Tools Jor Better Housing. 

House and Home, Hew Directions for the Housing Industry, 
Volume 23, #1. 
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“A piecemeal approach to the collection of urban 
information and to urban research will not make 
a dent in the solution of urban problems . . . any 
more than such an approach would have produced 
an atomic bomb — or will put a man on the moon. 
TVhat is needed is a sufficient commitment of re- 
search funds in competent hands for a reasonable 
period of time, to make a “breakthrough". Uni- 
versities, foundations, private research groups, 
professional and business associations all have a 
contribution to make. But only the federal govern- 
ment is in a position to see the need as a whole and 
to coordinate the effort. It is essential to have a 
framework of priority research and to assign roles 
to produce it. Only the federal government can 
take the leadership and provide the substantial 
block of financial assistance necessary to accom- 
plish the task.” 

He then addes, “The interim years since 1962 
have only made this HAHRO statement Tiwre 
urgervbP ® 

Then Robert K. Merton notes, “research in the 
social psychology of housing is in its barest begin- 
nings . . . .” “Housing is a social institution un- 
dergoing relatively rapid changes.” ^ 

So, a gap exists. 3h spite of efforts spent and 
steps taken, there is a very evident and demon- 
strable need for more research, for more demon- 
stration programs toward that goal of making 
better housing available for more people. 

There appears to be no hardship in identifying 
our problems in general terms and making our rec- 
ommendations in broad form. The two tasks, to 
seek knowledge and then to prove its application 
and worth, must continue, in fact, must be acceler- 
ated. The fields covered in the Housing Act of 1919 
are valid and need no restatement here. 

But, we might pose some questions and raise a 

* Frederick A. Fay, Before the Bubcommittee on Housing, Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, Home of Representatives, 
April 19, 1967. 

•Fobert K. Merton, The Social Psychology of Housing, Current 
Trends in Social Psychology. 



few points. TTe must be resourceful and forceful to 
achieve the goal of placing families in homes of 
their own and thus instilling pride and hope. Can 
we subsidize land acquisition and still maintain 
dignity ? Would tax waivers or subsidies erode in- 
tegrity? Can we afford not to take calculated risks 
in establishing more liberal fisciil policies? Would 
this not be better and cheaper than providing extra 
services into areas of low tax vield? Substantial 
financial assistance — hand, not a handout — will 
be needed unless or until a major breakthrough in 
technological advances is achieved. 

Even so, there will still be the matter of imple- 
mentation — the problem of farming as well as we 
know how — the furthering of the promise from 
flower to fruition. Faith and imagination, dedica- 
tion and boldness, j>erserverance and a sense of 
urgency — all must be rekindled. Someone said, and 
I echo, “I want to begin that process today.” 

Finally, last but not least, are some specific rec- 
ommendations that are of concern to the Mexican 
American community: 

1. The establishment of housing information 
centers which, with bilingual staff, would reach 
out to individuals and the community. They would 
help identify the needs and problems of the com- 
munity and assist with the establisliment of “work- 
able programs”. Each would be a research lab look- 
ing into and assessing the “Barrios”. 

2. The establishment of small, four-to-six unit 
clusters of senior citizen homes, salt-and-peppered 
within the community, so that no lasting relation- 
ships would be severed. Studies would substan- 
tiate, we feel, that the Mexican oldster, because of 
his unique cultural background, cannot be sepa- 
rated from his family and community and be 
institutionalized. 

3. Research into the financial capabilities of the 
low-income Mexican American to acquire a home 
under conditions and terms he can afford. 

We must move now. We cannot delay. By help- 
ing this segment of the people, we will strengthen 
the whole nation. ■ 
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The V.I.S.T.A. Program makes available to the 
Mexican Americaix a valuable resource. The prob- 
lem of how to utilize this resource is one that is not 
yet fully solved. On the one hand there is the en- 
ergy and willingness of a gi’cat nmnber of indi- 
viduals who are able to give of their time to 
see what they can do to help solve the problems of 
those less fortunate members of our society. The 
problems of the Mexican American, I feel, need a 
greater imderstanding if the VISTA Program is 
to have a greater impact. I would like to discuss 
with you some of the impressions and eiOfects that 
the VISTA Program is having as it relates to the 
Mexican American group. I will also oiOfer some 
suggestions as to possible improvements or solu- 
tions to the elements in the VISTA Program that 
could provide better service to the Mexican Ameri- 
can community. 

The volunteer assigned to work among the Mex- 
ican American conununity is faced with a world of 
paradoxes, and contradictions. The Mexican 
American is found in the urban ghettos in our 
cities, in depressed rural areas, or in the migrant 
stream. Some are of recent origin; othei-s are de- 
scendents of people who arrived in this country in 
the sixteenth century. Wherever they are found, 
problems of poor education, unemployment or un- 
der-employment, poor housing, poor health, poor 
social justice and just being plain poor prevail. 
These conditions give rise to social and. group dis- 
organization which in effect limit the alternatives 
that can be utilized to substantially change the 
conditions under which they exist. Although these 
conditions vary from state to state, on the whole, 
this is what a volunteer working in a Mexican 
American community will face. 

It has been said that “underneath the easy-going 



attitude” of the Mexican American is a structure 
like an iceberg. Submerged or hidden is a vast block 
of apathy, hositility, and bitterne.'S fed by a reser- 
voir built by decades of mistreatment and misun- 
dei’standing.* Othei’s have called this attitude a 
conspiracy of silence. 

If the VISTA Program is to have greater and 
continued success, it must learn how to cope with 
these problems. More refined metliods in the areas 
of training, recruitment, placement and super- 
vision are needed if VISTA Volunteers are to 
function at their maximum capacity. 

The Yohinteer and the Programs 

Under the programs VISTA has started, two 
distinct projects are possible. First is the regular 
VISTA Program and a more recent approach, 
commonly known as a VISTA Associate Program ; 
the primary difference between the two being the 
length of time the volunteer is asked to serve. The 
regular VISTA Program, according to my experi- 
ence, has appealed basically to two levels of indi- 
viduals. One level is made up of young college and 
early twenties age group. The other group tends 
to attract retired or retirement age people. For the 
most part, these individuals have been in a position 
where joining VISTA was a clear alternative in 
their lives. I have found volunteers to have a fairly 
high level of education, good intelligence and a 
definite desire to provide a useful service to society. 

The most limiting factor that one often finds in 
volunteers, especially the younger ones, is that 
they lack experience in adjusting to placement. 
Field expediency to function in a poverty situation 
seems to be a trait not commonly part of a volun- 
teer’s background. 

1 Associate VISTA Training Proposal, Center for Community 
Action Services, University of New Mexico, 1967. 
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It -would be possible to conclude from past ex- 
periences that only individuak with a wide range 
of altematiTes will respond to tlie VISTA'S pro- 
gram concepts. If this were so, it would have the 
net result of effectively eliminating Mexican 
Americans as volunteers. I cion’t t hink that 
VISTA wants this to happen. 

Perhaps with some flexibility in recruitment, 
training, and assignment, it would be possible to 
interest a greater number of Mexican Americans 
to volunteer for this important component of the 
War on Poverty. 

It should be possible for a transectional develop- 
ment to occur for volunteers from two sets of back- 
grounds. Just as one can expect that volunteers 
coming from a more secure background will change 
in their attitudes and knowledge about the poor, 
it could also be expected that individuals coming 
from a more deprived environment could incorpor- 
ate skills that would make it possible for them to 
better cope with "their own life situation. 

I would like to make a few comments about the 
VISTA Associate Program. Ha-ping been familiar 
with two of these projects this past summer, one in 
New Mexico and the other m Colorado, it would 
appear that the Associate VISTA Program has 
been more succ^sful in getting individuals f com 
the Mexican community to volunteer. I believ e the 
reason for this success was that a determined effort 
was made to recruit individuals from the Mexican 
Ajnerican conununity. To illustrate the long term 
benefits, let me point out that a total of 13 Associ- 
ate VISTA’S decided to join the regular Program. 
Four ALSSociates who were not planning to go to 
college, enrolled as a direct result of assistance and 
encouragement given to them by their sponsor and 
supervisors. It may seem strange, but the primary 
reason these Associates had not made plans to go 
to college was because they had no idea of how 
to finance their way through school. 

The problems the VISTA Program is having in 
reaching the Mexican American comm-unily are 
m the areas of recruitment, training, assignment 
and finding good sponsors. In addition, I feel that 
better super-pisory methods have to be followed if 
the volunteers are to perform in a way that is 
meaningful both to the volunteer and to the com- 
munily. In a VISTA ALSSociate Program, where 
a high percentage of volunteers come from the 
indigenous poor, consistent follow-up is needed 



if trains made with the volunteers are to be main- 
tained. 

If the Mexican American community is to take 
full advantage of the VISTA Program, solutions 
in the following area are necessary : 

Recruitment 

In talking to VISTA recruitment personnel, it 
is evident that recruitment has been limited to col- 
lege level or retirement age individuals. Although 
I have to accept the fact that these are the people 
who can best afford to join VISTA, there are many 
advantages for members of the Mexican American 
community. Information about the VISTA Pro- 
gram is not getting down to the level where most 
Mexican Americans are found. Joining VISTA 
would offer many Mexican Americans the oppor- 
tunity to expand their skills, and to learn different 
vjays of dealing with problems that are encoun- 
^^''-red in different settings. 

I have heard many VISTA Volunteers complain 
because of the low level of pay they receive. Yet 
many Mexican Americans are fully employed at 
tliis wage level. I know many Mexican Americans 
who would gladly take a job at the rate of compen- 
sation for VISTA Volunteers, which is one of the 
reasons why I feel that many Mexican Americans 
would join VISTA. I am not proposing that 
VESTA become a job center for Mexican Ameri- 
cans. Wliat I am saying is that there are many 
Mexican Americans with the skills that would be 
useful in a Volunteer Program. At the same time, 
they would be compensated at the same level of pay 
they now receive. There are many individuals in 
the Mexican American community who have been 
trained as teacher aides, health aides, and in other 
service oriented programs. These are the skills 
needed in many areas where volunteers are now 
placed. I am sure that many of these individuals 
would join VESTA if the right information 
reached them. 

Other additional incentives I would recommend 
for the VISTA Program would be a form of Ca- 
reer Progression service. Thinking realistically, it 
should not be expected that the VISTA Program 
become a job referral center. However, if part of 
the VISTA concept is to encourage people to strive 
for something better, then VISTA should be will- 
ing to accept some responsibility for finding ways 
in which individuals serving in the Program can 
advance progressively in other fields. I thmk this 
could be accomplished by establishing close corn- 
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munications witli 6xisting progtanis tliat are cui*- 
rently in operation to assist the Mexican American 
I”, finding new careers. 

Through the years the most successful programs 
is providing opportunities for the Mexican 
American have been the various G.I. Bills. This 
assisted many Mexican Americans to attain good 
technical skills and higher education. Although 
this lias been accomplished at a great sacrifice to 
the Mexican Americans who have participated in 
armed lostilities, a precedent does exist. I would 
propose that a stipend program be set up, much in 
the same way as the G.I. Bill of Bights. VISTA 
Volunteers from deprived backgound would, on 
the basis of their abilities, i-eceive a goveniment 
scholarship to attend college. I w'ould recommend 
tlmt the procedures for getting assistance from 
such a program be kept relativelj’^ simple. Having 
to deal with an excessive amount of red tape would 
actually defeat its purpose. 

I have previously mentioned the general area 
where Mexican Americans needs are centered. I 
w'ould propose that recruiting of VESTA Volun- 
teei-s be done with the specific idea in mind of fill- 
ing these needs. Thus, if problems of poor health 
are more common to the migrant stream, VTSTA 
Volunteers ivith skills in the health field should be 
assigned to work in this setting. If problems of 
poor education are centered in urban ghettos or 
rui’al areas, Volunteers with educational skills 
might be assigned to these areas. 

Somehow the VISTA recruitment prog'ams 
continue to oversell the glamour points of serving 
in VISTA. Tliis tends to disillusion many a volun- 
teer. I would propose that the cold hard facts about 
the difficulties of being a VTSTA Volunteer re- 
ceive additional stress even at this stage of 
development. 

Training and Assignment 
The problem of setting up a VISTA training pro- 
gam comprehensive enough to cover the needs of 
the Mexican American community is very difficult 
under current training procedures. Most training 
programs have to follow a wide generic approach 
to training. This is necessary, since the assig- 
ments for volunteers are not knoAvn until fairly 
late in the training program. I would recommend 
that more attention be given to developing train- 
ing progams that deal with the specific needs of 
certain ethnic goups. Perhaps actual on site train- 



ing should be attempted, so that a volunteer would 
not have to chang assigments once he finished liis 
training. 

There is very little correlation between the train- 
ing given the volunteer and what the volunteer can 
do or is aUovi ed to do once he is given his perma- 
nent assigmeiit. It would be advisable to bring 
these- two stages of the volmiteer’s development 
into closer understanding. This would eliminate a 
geat deal of problems occurring at a later date. 

■\HSTA volunteer projects have to have the ap- 
proval of the Governor to operate in a given state. 
In most cases governors have been AviUmg to give 
their consent. A limiting factor in developmg as- 
signments for VESTA Volunteers is brought 
about by state boundaries. This is especially true 
in migrant programs. Since the migant is highly 
mobile, it is difficult to develop consistent follow- 
thru projects by volmiteers. I would propose that 
procedures be developed or simplified to make it 
possible to receive the permission from several 
adjacent states to operate VESTA Programs across 
state boundaries. Thus, Volunteers could follow 
migrant families as they travel across the county. 
Consideration for the unique patterns of behavior 
of the migrant is needed. Tlieirs is not a com- 
munity-type living in the traditional sense. I would 
propose that VISTA develop a team approach in 
assigning VESTA’s to migrant programs. The 
team should be made up of individuals with sk i lls 
in the area where migrants are most deficient. 
Second year Volunteers or more mature in- 
dividuals should make up such a team. Their 
training should be refined so that they can provide 
the specific services required for solving the prob- 
lems associated tiaditionally with migants. I 
mention as examples the areas of health, educa- 
tion and contract services. A highly specialized 
team of this type could fill the gaps in education 
through individual tutorial progams. It could 
also make sure that health problems are followed 
up as a family moves from area to area. The 
VISTA Volunteer with skills in contract services 
could prevent unnecessary advantage being taken 
of migrant families when they sig a contract to 
work under adverse conditions. If VESTA Pro- 
gams are not developed to w'ork within the con- 
text of the migant’s problems, the volunteer will 
not be able to provide consistent help to materially 
change the migrant’s conditions. 

It is incumbent that VISTA Associate Pro- 
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grams be continued and expanded, since it is evi- 
dent that this type of VISTA project is directly 
reaching individuals in the Mexican American 
communiiy. 

Yista, Project Sponsors 

It has been very difficult for the VTSTA Pro- 
gram to develop good project sponsors. A very 
high percentage of project sponsors has tended to 
request VTSTA’s without planning how they are 
to be utilized. In many cases VISTA’s are re- 
quested much as if they were government surplus. 
On other occasions, sponsors have used the VTSTA 
Program merely as a way of demonstrating that 
they were aware of this human resource. 

Eequirements for sponsoring of volunteers 
should be given special consideration. A high per- 
centage of these sponsors are not providing suf- 
ficient direction or meaningful supervision for the 
volunteer. 

VISTA should also encourage the sponsorship 



of VTSTA projects by selecting organizations that 
have a direct interest in problems of the Mexican 
American. This would enable these organizations 
to have a direct impact in the implementation of 
concepts in the Mexican American community. It 
may T)erhaps be more difficult to find qualified 
sponsors for VTSTA Volunteers under these pro- 
posed requirements, but the end result, I believe, 
would justify this approach. 

The expanding needs of the Mexican American 
community will make it necessary to examine the 
role that VTSTA is to play in meeting these needs 
realistically. I would recommend that an ongoing 
g^stem to review the needs of the Mexican Ameri- 
can community be established. A continued study 
on how VTSTA can be of service to these needs 
should be carried out. In doing this, elements of 
the Mexican American communify should be in- 
volved so that they can directly influence the direc- 
tion of the VTSTA Program. ■ 
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by 

D03JINGA G- COKOSTADO 
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The Job Corps can be instrumental in helping 
the low income Mexican American family solve 
some of its problems, however, it is incumbent 
upon O.E.O- to first solve the existing problem, 
which is, lack of interest toward the problems of 
the low income Mexican American boy and girl on 
the part of the Job Coips’ directors and personnel. 
This lack of interest is reflected by the small per- 
centage of Mexican American boys and girls 
presently enrolled in Job Corps centers and the 
number of boys and girls that leave the centers 
within the first three (3) months. In order to re- 
solve this problem O.E.O. must hire, to positions of 
responsibility, Mexican Americans, who have con- 
cern for the low income Mexican American, can 
co mmuni cate with them and understand the lan- 
guage and culture. On May 8, 1967, jMjs. Washing- 
ton made the following statement: “Because it is 
vitally important for the young to have successful 
members of their own group to look up to and 
imulate, the staff of each center is carefully se- 
lected from competent people of all ethnic^ racial 
and religious bachground.” We feel that this 
theory should be put to practice immediately, that 
Mexican Americans be hired not only in the cen- 
ters, but also in Washington and as assistants in 
all ^visions and regions. 

The recruitment and screening proc^ses must 
be updated, O.E.O. must hire Mexican Americans 
who have sufficient concern for this group to lay 
the groundwork by doing proper public relation 
work throu^ the news media and organizations, 
O.E.O. must sell the idea, to do this, you must 
establish rapport and be able to communicate with 
this group, one understands the language 

and cultural background this will not be 
accomplished. 



After recruitment, you must assign the enroUees 
to centers within their respective states, if thei'e is 
no Job Corps center within their states then to the 
one nearest their state. For the first three months, 
the period of adjustment, Mexican American 
^rls must be placed rmder the control, sui>ervision 
and guidance of women directors, counselors and 
supervisors of the same cultural background whose 
qualifications, besides academic learning, com- 
passion and concern, include knowledge and un- 
derstanding, acquired by either having lived in 
the “barrios” or being part of the “barrio,” and not 
knowledge and understanding acquired solely from 
books. 

The American GI Forum Auxiliary of the 
United States has chapters throughout the South- 
west, the liCdwest and in Washington, D.O. We 
have been working, independently for and witn 
the low income Mexican American families in 
solving their problems. As a national organization 
we have offered our services to the National 
W.I.C.S. Organization but to date have not re- 
ceived an answer. The American GI Forum Aux- 
iliary’s membership consists mostly of women who 
grew up in the “barrios” or are grass roots people, 
as such they can be most effective in recruitment 
locally, these women can get the job dene because 
they have the interest of the needy at heart and not 
because they seek personal publicity. We again 
offer our services. 

Finally, we recommend that all Mexican Amer- 
ican Organizations of national scope, be requested 
to select a person as its representative so that an 
Advisory Committee may be formed. The purpose 
of this committee will be to advise and make rec- 
ommendations for the solutions of problems re- 
lated to the Girls’ Job Corps. 
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bridged. This will result in a higher and more sta- 
ble enrollment of Mexican American girls into the 
JobCoi^. ■ 
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If these recommendations are implemented, the 
gap now existing, regarding recruitment of Mex- 
ican American girls into the Job Corps, will be 
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Testimony From Motivation Against Poverty Groups 

by 

Patbicia. Jaqitez 

Motivation Against Poverty, La Jvmta, Colorado 



Let me begin by saying that we are grateful to 
President Johnson for calling this hearing to listen 
to the Spanish-Americans. We would also like to 
thank Mr. Shriver and the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity for allowing the low-income residents to 
voice their opinions. As we all know, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity is the only organization in 
which the poor people of the nation have a voice 
in how the program is operated. 

The area that I represent is an agricultural area 
of which 37.8% are in severe poverty. The people 
living in our target areas live on income $1000 less 
than the income level that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity describes as poverty. Of the people in 
the target areas, 87% are Spanish-Americans. 
Most of these Spanish- American people piece out 
their income by working at many different sea- 
sonal jobs during the year. 

The testimony you are about to hear is the voice 
of the Motivation Against Poverty groups in our 
area. The Motivation Against Poverty groups are 
organized groups constantly striving to improve 
living conditions in their community. Over 75% of 
the groups membership are made up of low-income 
residents. The Motivation Against Poverty groups 
met many times when they heard that I would be 
allowed to bring t^imony to this hearing. They 
compiled the testimony giving recommendations 
and possible solutions to the problems of the 
Spanish-Americans. 

When I was invited to this conference I was 
told that my main topic would be Head Start but I 
would be allowed to speak of other problems fac- 
ing the Spanish-Americans in our area. I am glad 
to have a chance to tell you that we feel Head Start 
is a very good program. 



Not only are people concerned with the educa- 
tion of their Head Start cliildren but also the 
education of their children in elementaiy and 
secondary grades. But because they have virtually 
no voice in the education of their elementary and 
secondary cliildren they would like to keep Head 
Start under the Office of Economic Opportmuty so 
that they may be assured their children are getting 
an even start. Also, it has helped to up-grade the 
trend of t hinkin g in our low-income residents by 
insisting that they be heard, since it is their chil- 
dren Head Start is working with, and only they 
know the problems that are being faced by the 
poor. 

We feel that the child of the Spanish-American 
home needs Head Start not only to familiarize him 
with a new environment but also it is beneficial 
because Head Start can be described as an “in 
between” of the extension of the home and a public 
school classroom. It is the culture of the Spanish- 
American child to cling closely to his family, this 
makes it difficult for the child to enter a struc- 
tured public classroom. Head Start accepts the 
child’s own language and culture. When a child 
attends Head Start he will find teachers and aides 
from his own cultural background so that he 
doesn’t feel so strange. If he speaks in Spanish he 
receives an answer from a Head Start teacher or 
aide. On the otlier hand if a child is starting first 
grade he is not likely to find teachers from his own 
culture. 

In our three county area there are twenty elemen- 
tary schools in which there is only one elementary 
Spanish-American teacher. If the Spanish-Amer- 
ican child entering first grade speaks in Spanish 
the teacher may not speak Spanish and the child 
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may be scolded because it is not acceptable in the 
school. We accept the fact that a child must learn 
to speak English but he should not be made to 
feel asliamed because he speaks Spanish. 

Some children know only Spanish when they be- 
gin Head Start; others speak English but if their 
parents speak Spanish the children are limited in 
their English vocabulary. Even these children may 
be handicapped by language. We also recommend 
that Head Start programs in areas such as oui-s 
expand to include youngsters who are deprived of 
Head Start because of the small margin of income 
over the guidelines. 

Head Start helps to develop the character of the 
Spanish-American child. Due to the lack of train- 
ing in the home, through Head Start he is able to 
come up to the same level as the Anglo-American 
child. 

Involvement of adults in the Head Start pro- 
gram has enabled adults to prosper financially and 
socially in their own cult. Knowing the problems 
and the culture of the child enables the non-pro- 
fessional to understand and respond more fully 
to the needs of the pre-school child. Therefore, we 
feel non-professionals with proper training do 
benefit the program. We would like to recom- 
mend that Head Start continue to hire more 
non-professionals. 

Another phase of Head Start which has bene- 
fited our individual parents as well as our 
communiiy is our Adult Basic Education program. 

Our main hope for the Head Start program in 
the future is that the government will recognize 
its value and greatly increase the funds put into 
such a valuable program. We need more funds to 
fully develop year-round programs and to enable 
follow-up. Additional funds would also allow us 
to expand and include more migrant children. 

Motivation Against Poverfy^ groups were not 
only concerned with Head Start but with sev- 
eral other problems facing the poor such as 
unemployment. 

Because of the lack of industry in our area. 
Manpower Development Training is not effective 
in this area, therefore, many of our residents would 
like to move to take advantage of this program but 
are hdd back because of welfare reddency 
requirements. 

If families are required to move in order to 
obtain jobs or job training the government should 
see that the welfare laws are changed to protect 



them in their new locations. Most of the funds 
going into welfare are federal funds; taxes which 
are paid from all over the United States. Why 
should a welfare office be able to say, you arc not 
entitled to welfare if you come from another 
county, or state? Welfare is supposed to help fami- 
lies when they are in need. They don’t need it any 
less because they happen to have moved in the last 
six months. Some states may hesitate to remove 
residency requirements. If the federal government 
stated all states were required to remove the re- 
quirements to be eligible for federal money, there 
would be no hesitation about the decision. 

Besides job training through Manpower Devel- 
opment Training Act, we need more job training 
in our schools. It seems that the schools are geared 
to the college minded child. We have found that 
our schools do not have enough vocational training 
for the student who is depending on a high school 
education. We also recommend an increase in the 
Keighborhod Youth Corps slots and lowering the 
age limit from 16 to 14 thus enabling more young- 
sters to take advantage of the program. 

ScholaTsTivps 

We feel that the federal government should 
know that SiDanish-American students are not be- 
ing fully inforaied about scholarship programs 
such as National Defense Loans which could help 
them to continue their education. Because these 
students are not aware of such programs in their 
early high school education they do not take 
courses wliich will prepare them for college. 

Although we find this information reflects back 
to our school counselors, we feel that this block 
could be broken by Community Action Program 
field staff. They could be informed of these schol- 
arships and in turn distribute this information to 
all students and parents. Perhaps the government 
can demand that schools inform all students of 
scholarship programs available through the fed- 
eral government. 

School Lunch Programs 

If federal funds are being used to help schools 
pay for lunches of children in need, the way it is 
being done should be investigated. We know that 
many of our cliildren need free meals but we also 
know that many of them are going without them 
rather than be embarrassed. There should not be 
such things as different colored tickets for the 
children entitled to free lunches, or children get- 



f-.iT)g free lunches ‘will have to obtain their lunches 
at a different time or place or do some extra ^ork 
to “earn” the lunches. Many children ■will go with- 
out lunch rather than be embarrassed this way. 

The schools are now receiving money in the name 
of poor people but in many cases the schools use of 
the money may not benefit the poor or minority 
groups such as the Spanish- Americans. Although 
the schools are receiving money to hire non-profes- 
sional aides the poor people have to “say so”. Aides 
in schools should be people with whom the poor 
child and a child of a minority group can identify. 
We have come to the conclusion that the public 
schools do not have a poverty philosophy. We feel 
there is also a need for counselor aides who will be 
able to communicate with the low-income students. 

Our schools will be better off if we get the 
teacher away from the paper work by giving the 
teacher more time to work "with the youngsters 
who require extra help. A teacher aide would give 
the teacher more time to make home contacts. If 
the teacher worked with these aides they could 
have more of a bi-cultural teaching approach, j^d 
it would be giving us a start toward interesting 
Spanish-Ajnericans into thinking about a teaching 
career or other type of school work. Eventually we 
might have the Spanish-American teachers we 
need and our children would have someone from 
their own culture to look up to. 

In schools such as ours there are many Spanish- 
Amorican children whose families lack the funds 
to pay book fees, pay for medical bills or buy them 
eye-glasses. We have found this to be a need not 
only for our own resident children but for migrant 
children as well. Federal funds going to the 
schools should be there to help these children but 
often times they are not. Problems of individual 
poor children are set aside possibly because it is 
easier for the schools to distribute the money mto 
a program which is intended to help everyone such 
as a remedial reading program. We need remedial 
programs, but this is not the primary need. But 
again we have no choice. 

If there are other means under the law to let 
poor people have a voice about school programs 
we believe the impoverished Spanish-Americans 
could realize more out of the money that is being 
spent in their behalf. If there are no solutions to 
this problem by the Office of Education then we 
would rather that more of this money go to the 



Office of Economic Opportunity where we do have 
a voice. 

Housing and Loans Programs 

Many of us live in poor neighborhoods that are 
becoming worse or are on farms that are becom- 
ing run down. We would like to improve our 
neighborhood or farms to provide a better en- 
vironment for our children. We cannot, because 
we cannot obtain loans. FHA does not approve 
loans on older homes. We would like to own our 
homes but often tlie only type of home we can pur- 
chase is an older home. If we are required to raise 
a down payment of one-third or more which pri- 
vate investors require, we may as well forget about 
it. Some of us do own our homes but need money 
to fix them up. It is very hard to get money for 
this because FHA decides the value of the prop- 
erly is going down and they cannot take the risk. 
Not because the people in FHA don’t want to but 
because they need more flexible guides which 
would allow loans on older homes. We would 
recommend that the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity expand to include a program for rural areas 
so that Iwrrowers can apply for loans that will 
meet their family needs. The housing agencies of 
government could help. They could change their 
policies and permit loans to be made on an older 
house. We might be able to use these loans to im- 
prove our homes and neighborhoods so that they 
are not deteriorating. Now we have no choice. If 
we want a better environment for our children 
we have to move out — ^move away from the home 
we own — ^give up our neighborhood and whatever 
investments have already been made. 

Rural Areojs 

We know from statistics that there is as much 
poverty in the rural areas as in the cities. But it 
seems to us that most of the money to help the poor 
is going to the cities. The rural areas need these 
programs badly. We think that the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity should enforce a policy on 
most of its programs so that at least half of its 
funds will go to serve people in the rural areas. 
We would particularly like to request that this 
policy apply to the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity program for health centers. 

Old Age Needs 

There are rest homes in our area for older peo- 
ple with money, but the older people who are 
very poor cannot get into these homes. Elderly 
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people who are poor and are on TTelfare often 
cannot get the inetlicines and diets they need be- 
cause their money won’t stretch that far. We need 
rest homes and health programs for our older 
Spanish-Ajnericans. 

The Handicwpped 

A Tri-County War on Poverty survey found 16 
retarded children who aren’t in any type of school. 
All of them are from deprived families. We know 
the Community Action Program and the school 
are planning to help these families, but we feel 
the need of these families should be included in 
this report. 

Legal Aid 

Some of the towns in our area do not Imve paved 
streets. The majority of the people living on the 
blocks that need paving own their own homes and 
pay their taxes regularly. The city however, wants 
every property owner to sign a mortgage on his 
home for the cost of paving the street. We feel we 
need legal aid to help with this type of problem 
so that we will know the possibilities. We are hop- 
ing to get this from the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. Legal Aid can also help us in obtaining 
proper sewage and water systems. 

Jr-E 

Anotlier resource in our area is available to chil- 
dren is 4r-H, but poverty children who wish to par- 
ticiapte in 4r-H are not able to do so because of 
inability to pay for project materials. We need 
a fund made available to under-privileged young- 
sters so that tliey also may benefit from this na- 
tional club. 

Law Enforcement 

Some of the problems which the poor have en- 
countered have come about because of misunder- 
standings between them and law-enforcement of- 
ficers. We feel that special training should be given 
to law officers to help them to understand minority 
groups and their problems. We also think that 
someone of Spanish-American background should 
be employed on the police force. 

In summary these are the recommendations that 
we make that we feel would benefit the people in 
our community and allow our poverty members to 
function more fully as citizens. 

Ih Head Start we suggest : 

— That more Spanish-Americans be encouraged 



to prepare for teaching positions b}' hiring, 
utilizing and training moi*e non-professionals. 

— That Head Start programs in areas such as 
ours expand to include youngsters who are 
deprived of Head Start because of the small 
margin of income over the guidelines. 

— That more funds be made available for adult 
basic education. 

— That extra funds be earmarked for migrant 
Head Starters. 

In other areas we recommend : 

— ^That Neighborhood Youth Corp age mini- 
mum be lowered from 16 to 14 yeai-s, at least 
during summer months. 

— ^That Welfare residency laws be changed to 
protect families who have moved for job 
opportunities. 

— That scholarships be provided for vocational 
training and for 4r-H projects. 

— ^That the Office of Economic Opportunity 
train and pay for Spanish-American non- 
professionals to work as aides with the school 
S 3 ^stem counselors in helping them relate to 
Spanish-American families, 

— That ways be found to provide school lunches 
for all children who need them without mak- 
ing such children feel set apart. 

— That poor people have a voice in deciding how* 
public school funds meant to benefit them are 
utilized. 

— ^That there be more Spanish-American 
teachers. 

— ^That funds earmarked for poverty people be 
used directly to benefit them. 

— That specific ways be found to help poverty 
people obtain loans for buyhig homes and for 
upgrading their property. 

— ^That rural povei-ty areas receive an equal 
share of Federal aid, in order to curve the 
poverty from the cities. 

— ^That law' enforcement officers receive special 
training to help tliem undei’stand the Spanish- 
American and that Spanish-Americans be 
hired as law enforcement officers. 

This past summer Project Understanding was 
funded in our area to specifically meet a need — 
that of preventing riots. The extra Neighborhood 
Youth Corp slots funded to us helped us to work 
to begin to solve our problem. Neighborliood Youth 
Corp young people called in homes in target areas 
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asking people of all ages for their ideas of how 
riot-provoking problems could be solved and hun- 
dreds of articles were written and shared. This 
project had the results of letting people express 
themselves, listened to and think positively about 
their problems. 

We had hoped that we would be given an op- 
portunity to refine this program this next year but 
Ivnow already that because of the cutback in Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corp slots we won’t be allowed 
to do so. 



This will hamper us in continuing a task well 
begun to meet a troubling situation. 

We want to thank you for giving us the oppor- 
tunity for compiling this testimony with the prob- 
lems of the Spanish-Americans, their needs and 
their ambitions. We know that not all of the prob- 
lems and recommendations are in this testimony : 
only the most pressing. Our only hope is that our 
suggestions and recommendations will have some 
ejffect. ■ 



The Choiceless Consumer: The Plight of the Mexican American in the Southwest 

by 
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The plight of the Mexican American is well 
documented and has been expounded in many pub- 
lications, surveys, reports and hearings. It has been 
found that he is underpaid, underhoused, unedu- 
cated, has poor health, and in many areas, has few 
rights. 

A great effort is being made to correct these 
problems by many public and private agencies and 
organizations; some of these receive government 
funding and others use their own ; some of the pro- 
grams are excellent, others mediocre and others are 
of little assistance, but overall progress is seen. 

But regardless of funding, or the lack of it; of 
success or failures; the total effort being put forth 
may be in vain, for if consumer action programs 
are not developed and incorporated into the total 
effort, all that will be accomplished is that 
healthier, better educated and better housed, poor 
Mexican Americans will live in our country. He 
will continue to be a choiceless individual, bound 
to the poverty cycle he lives in now, still a slave to 
the existing economic system ; a slave to a system 
that exploits his ignorance of basic consumer in- 
formation and liis low income. Unless he is pre- 
pared to better utilize his income to its maximum, 
little will have been done to pull him out of the 
poverty cycle. 

We are well aware of the exploitation of the 
Mexican American as a consumer. He is exploited 
because of his lack of education, in some cases be- 
cause of language barriers, and in many cases out- 
right deception and fraud. This exploitation is 
very real and very grave to the individual of lim- 
ited income. But we need not review exploitation 
through fraud, deception and ignorance only, but 
also consider the legitimate merchant and credit- 
granting institutions that exist. They operate 



within the law, and the cost of credit is the same for 
one and all. But the cost of credit of these institu- 
tions, when compared to annual income of an in- 
dividual, is high, thereby still confining him to 
the poverty cycle. 

The Institution for Solution 
It is therefore urgent that a choice be given the 
_exican American in the form of an institution 
that will ‘‘increase his income through reducing 
his cost of credit*' ; an institution that will not only 
“increase his income*’ but will address itself to pro- 
vide other money-oriented services and assistance. 
It should include: 

(1) Consumer education in action. 

(2) Stimulate indigenous capital. 

(3) Promote self-help. 

(4) Develop leadership. 

(o) Become self-sufficient. 

It must be an institution that will be owned and 
operated by the people themselves. 

The Credit Union 

An institution as described above is a credit 
union or, as better described in other areas of the 
world, a credit and thrift cooperative. The credit 
unions provide the services and assistance de- 
scribed in the following manner : 

(1) Conswner education in coition. — It is one 
thing to present a consumer education program 
via the traditional method of classroom instruc- 
tion, where much of what is presented is lost due 
to educational limitations and linguistic capabil- 
ities of the audience, as to providing the individual 
with the same education program by putting it into 
practice with his own circumstances. 

This can be done through financial counselling, 
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budgeting, debt reduction and pro-rating pro- 
grams; through the formation of comparative 
shopping trips and buying clubs; tlmough provid- 
ing legal assistance and services bj^ seeking such 
resources from legal aid societies, local universities 
and/or local attorneys Trilling to volunteer their 
services. Even a central charge service may be de- 
veloped to provide rapid sendee, as veil as keeping 
credit costs for small items lo^Y. Check v. *.shing and 
money order services can be included. 

(2) Stimulate indigenous ca'pitdl. — One of the 
main objectives of a credit union is to encourage 
and promote systematic saving by individuals. 
Through this savings the credit union assists the 
stabilization of the individual’s personal econom- 
ics, providing him vith security which many 
Mexican Americans do not have. 

(3) Self-heVp. — ^Through the accumulation of 
savings from all the participants, a central fund is 
created which becomes the lending source to meet 
the credit needs of the participants. 

(4) Develop leadership. — Leadership is devel- 
oped through the formation of the operational 
structure of the credit union. The credit union is 
based on voluntary leadership and participation 
on its board of directors and committees. Certain 
committees, as is the board, are required by law, 
but others may be formed to meet the needs of the 
credit ui. ion or its participants. Credit unions and 
the credit union movement, by tradition and for 
their own stability, develop and conduct continual 
educational programs for their directors and 
participants. 

(5) Self-swfjicient. — As credit unions grow and 
expand, their services will increase their income 
from their lending service and this, combined with 
voluntary leadership, leads to rapid self-sufficiency 
in covering operational expenses. 

The capital coming primarily from the individ- 
ual makes him an owner of the credit union and, 
as an owner, he elects those who shall operate the 
credit union. The credit union, because of owner- 
ship by individuals, must be attuned to the needs 
of the owners and therefore provide the services 
necessary to meet these needs. 

The credit imion therefore will address itself 
to assisting the Mexican American consumer in 
combating the exploitation he is faced with day 
to day and will develop him and his family into a 
more sophisticated consumer of goods and services. 



Tliis institution will create a break in the poverty 
cycle to which the consumer is bound. 

Oonsumer Action Assoeiaiions 

The obligation of a consumer action program 
is broader, for it must not only stretch existing 
institutions as far as possible, but also create new 
institutions where the old ones won’t reach, 

Tlie credit union has been stretched in providing 
the consumer with a tool to combat exploitation 
in his consumption of material goods and services. 
But it does not cover other consumer items such as 
housing, education and health; nor does it con- 
sider the income of the consumer and how to in- 
crease it. 

These problems and consumer needs require the 
creation of new institutions, which could be la- 
bled Consumer Action Associations. These associa- 
tions could be based on the credit union for the 
credit imion, with its contact with individuals 
through its consumer education in action process, 
can begin to classify and select groups of individ- 
uals with similar needs and problems. These 
groups would form the Consumer Action Associa- 
tion, which would in turn seek the necessary re- 
sources and channel them toward the solution of 
the needs of each group. These groups could lead 
to, and should encourage, the formation of other 
institutions such as consumer cooperatives; small 
business enterprises; housing cooperatives; educa- 
tion groups to seek funds, scholarships, etc., for 
the education of adults and children; health 
groups to seek programs that will bring better 
services to the community, etc. The spin-offs can 
be as numerable as the needs of the individuals 
involved. These new spin-off institutions, or units, 
would be directed by the people themselves. 

The Consumer Action Associations would also 
have a unit concerned with the income of the par- 
ticipants. This component would work through 
and/or with existing employment, development 
and retraining programs. 

Summation 

The phases in developing a comprehensive and 
visible Consumer Action Program geared to meet 
the needs of the Mexican Ajmerican Consumer 
would be : 

First phase. — Organization of credit union with 
all its services and participation of as many people 
as possible. Start leadership development 
program. 



Second •phase . — Goinmence classification and 
formation of groups "wUh similar problems. 

Third Organization of Consumer Ac- 

tion Association. 

Fourth phase. — C.A.A. assists foimalization of 
groups and seeks resources to meet tlie needs of 
ejicli group. 

This tj^pe of institution can be directed toward 
both the urban and rural population of ^Ie.xicaii 
Americans, for it is a commiinitj^ improvement in- 
stitution that identifies the needs of the people, 
seeks resources to meet the needs, and is controlled 
and operated by the people themselves. 

Farmers Cooperatives 

Tlie Mexican American, in many cases, has mi- 
grated to the urban areas, lea\dng liis basic skill 
and livelihood, farming, due to loss of Ms land. 
Many continue earning a meager livelihood as ag- 



ricultural laborei-s. These people are a resource 
who can contribute to their own welfare, to that 
of the countiy and to the world. 

Through a Consmner Action Association or a 
combination of associations. Fanner Coopei-atives 
can be formed if a program, similar to the ones 
promoted in other countries b}’^ the U.S. Gk>vem- 
meiit, of land distribution can be instigated with 
existing public domain land. This land could be 
contacted, sold, leased or made available through 
whatever means are feasible. 

The development of these coopei-atives, along 
with the cooperation of other private and public 
resources as channeled through the C.A.A., would 
provide maiij^ a Mexiciiii American, from both 
urban areas and i-ural areas, an opportunity to 
become a self-sustaining, participating member of 
our social, economic and political life. ■ 



Legislative Recommendations for the War on Poverty 
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This paper has been prepared at the request of 
the office of the Honorable Vicente T. Ximenes, 
Chairman of the Inter-Agency Committee on 
Mexican American Affairs. I am grateful and hon- 
ored by this most generous invitation. 

It is my understanding that the speaker was 
invited to prepare this paper because of his experi- 
ence, which is unique, gained as Administrator of 
the East Los Angeles State Service Center; a new 
approach and concerted effort to reach the indige- 
nous or urban communities wiiii badly needed 
social services. Tliis is California’s effort in the pre- 
vention and reduction of poverty — a program 
which appears to be maldng a significant impact 
because it reaches the people that have not been 
reached in the past. 

Before continuing, I should explain that my par- 
ticipation in this hearing is directly due to the 
efforts of Dr. Juan Acevedo, prominently one in- 
dividual among our growing Mexican American 
leadership to whom I have turned for guidance 
as regards my participation in bringing before 
this committee a statement of the problems suffered 
by the people in our Mexican American commu- 
nities. Socio-economic problems, consistently some 
of the worst in the nation, prevail tlirougliout our 
southwestern states — ^problems that have not been 
dealt with on a concerted basis but have merely 
been given token recognition. 

The recent Pre-White House Conference at 
Camp Hess Kramer on October 6 through 8, 1967, 
brought together groups of Mexican American 
leaders who clarified many issues tlirough mean- 
ingful dialogue — issues that affect our commu- 
nities. Ihis dialogue has made clear to us the 
principles upon which to present our needs us a 
united body, especially as regards the God-given 



principles of justice and equality of opportunity. 
During the allotted fifteen minutes I will strive to 
provide this Committee with a general overview 
of tlie speaker’s impressions and opinions as re- 
gards the needs of our Americans of Mexican 
ancestry who live tlirougliout our southwestern 
states. These impressions and opinions especially 
those regarding government agencies, are my own 
and have not been authorized by the Director of 
the State Service Center Program nor any official 
of the State of California. 

The information reflected in this report has been 
gathered during the last fifteen months I have 
spent as administrative head of the East Los An- 
geles State Service Center, and ei^teen years, 
over which period I acquired meaningful e^eri- 
ence working for the Department of Corrections. 
During fourteen years as line officer I was directly 
involved with inmates ranging from the most 
trainable-tractable, to the acutely disturbed and 
unpredictabiy explosive. Nevertheless, they were 
people tliat could be dealt with through dialogue. 
As CoiTectional Captain, I spent four years on spe- 
cial assignments, including three years as a Spe- 
cial Agent, T'orking on a state-wide basis, with 
members of the judiciary of Superior and Lower 
Courts, Offices of the District Attorney, Probation 
Departments, and federal, state, county and mum- 
cipal law enforcement agencies, in some instances 
on an international basis. 

The speaker will strive to present substantial in- 
formation and evidence in support of our Wash- 
ington and local leadership of the public and pri- 
vate sectors who are opposed to the proposed GOP 
Opportunity Crusade, and the dangerous sugges- 
tion of abolishing the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity; also the funding of poverty programs 



through established government agencies. A move 
in this direction vrill bring cliaos, especiallj’ in 
communities wliere we are presently* walking a 
tightrope. The fact that traditional agencies can- 
not relate directly with people in poverty pockets, 
who have withdra\vn beliind barriei:s of distrust 
and suspicion, has been in evidence for a long time. 
This withdraw'al is the symptom of total demoral- 
ization in a people who are now becoming the vic- 
tims of subversives who find fertile ground for 
incitement. 

I feel confident that my credentials as an indi- 
gent member of our Mexican American community 
^ve me the frame of reference and experience to 
speak for most of our Mexican American leaders 
who may represent their communities in support 
of the continuation of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunily— the only program at this time that is 
designed to reach the people who are trapped in the 
poverty cycle, tlirough community action pro- 
grams which effectively involve neighborhood 
group participation. It is through this human 
interaction that vitally needed dialogue between 
the barrios and ghettoes can be developed and 
maintained. This is the only safety valve that re- 
mains to ease the growing pressures that are reach- 
ing dangerous levels. 

Let us recall the rash of prison riots during the 
early 1950’s as a reminder and e.xample of what 
can happen when there is no dialogue betw^een peo- 
ple. The California Department of Corrections and 
the Youth Authority have maintained programs 
that encourage staff-inmate interaction and dia- 
logue. Despite the overcrowded conditions of the 
g^stem, there has been very little evidence of major 
problems. Tliere can be no substitute for direct 
communication between our government agencies 
and the people living in the depressed areas — 
“People need People”. 

Little doubt should remain, at the close of these 
hearings, that our leadership stands united witli 
the leadership of other minorities in support of 
legislation that will insure the continuation of 
full funding for poverty programs; and that we 
are categorically opposed to placing any com- 
munity action program in the hands of agencies 
that are out of touch with the community. 

There must also be more flexibility given by 
Congress to our local community action agencies 
that permits room to modify delivery of pro- 
grams to meet problems unique to a particular 



community. Most important, there must be room 
for trial and error. There is no experiment that 
provides Imowledge without the clement of failure. 
TVe are passing through a serious crisis that can 
only be handled by a degree of innovation, made 
possible by and through the direction of the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity. 

/Service cc7itcrs — Coordinated Agency Services 

I have witnessed how traditional federal, state 
and local agencies, through their endless maze of 
procedural entanglements, stifle deliverj* of serv- 
ices that destroy the confidence of the taxpayer 
and, most significantly, the peoifie these agencies 
are failing to serve. For this reason, following the 
Watts riots, the State of California launched an 
emergency program by locating centei-s in the 
center of communities where a high incidence of 
poverty w-as in evidence; a program to provide 
for delivery of coordinated services directly to the 
people who are trapped in the cycle of the poverty 
of ojjportunity. 

Six Service Centers are now operating on a 
pilot progi’am basis throughout California. This 
number is far from adequate at this time. This 
limitation is due to lack of funding. There is grow- 
ing evidence that state and federal administrators 
at the highe.st levels are recognizing the potential 
of Service Centers for maldng a positive impact 
in the communities where services are needed. The 
Service Centers’ organizational structure is unique 
in that the Manager’s direction comes from the Di- 
rector of tlie Sendee Center Program who is di- 
rectly responsible to the Cabinet Secretary. This 
provides for direct and rapid communication be- 
tween the office of the Governor and the Service 
Center located in the community. There is no 
liierardiical maze to stifle vertical and lateral com- 
munication as with traditional agencies. 

The Service Centers work closely with other 
community agencies in a concerted poverty reduc- 
tion and prevention program. The Service Cen- 
ters’ success depends upon the affirmative coopera- 
tion and coordination of its multi-faceted services 
(state, federal, county, municipal and private 
agency) through an Intake Unit, which is the 
heart or hub of the Program. The Center’s pri- 
mary mission is to innovate methods for delivery 
of these concentrated services in order to assist 
and motivate the less fortunate to become eco- 
nomically self-sufficient and to eliminate costly du- 
plication and overlapping of government serv- 



ices — the referral upon referral treadmill that 
hojjelesslj frustrates effective delivery of services 
to persons who can become taxpayers instead of 
remaining taxburdens. 

The Keception-Intake Unit is designed to func- 
tion in socio-economically depressed areas by 
breaking through psychological barriers of dis- 
trust. Intake Unit personnel are developing a 
wholesome relationship of trust that should ulti- 
mately stimulate a demoralized and vsithdrawn 
people into seK-help situations and upward socio- 
economic mobility. Tliis unit is staffed by profes- 
sional supervisory j»®i’sunnel and indigenous 
aides, selected on the strength of their personal ex- 
perience, knowledge, and ability to relate with a 
suspicious and distrustful element of our society. 
A member of the Intake Unit staff interviews and 
refers the person to a counselor of the particular- 
agency witliin the Center which can best meet the 
immed’ate and most urgent needs. A prescription 
plan is prepared by a counselor of the responsible 
agency and executed by an Intake Aide, who is 
responsible to a professional counselor and held ac- 
coimtable for the follow-up phase of the Program. 
This follow-up insures that the person being 
served does not falter due to fear, suspicion, mis- 
understanding or an inadvertent oversight on the 
part of the agency. 

The vital role the Service Centers take in pro- 
viding a hub for the coordination of services has 
been delineated in the foregoing Service Center 
concept. The factor that makes a Service Center 
outstandingly different from the traditional line 
agency is the Eeception-Intake Unit with its in- 
digenous aide staff; a staff that can recognize and 
handle the most sensitive problems and give in- 
stant service because they are a product of the 
community, understand the problems, and have 
immediate acce^ to resources. The indigenous 
aide staff and some of the professional Intake coun- 
selors are Mexican American employees who down 
through the years have performed or worked at 
typical menial jobs that have served to strengthen 
a pre-conditioning to failure and the second-class 
citlzensliip suffered by our Meidcan American citi- 
zens; a pre-conditioning process to failure that 
sometimes begins at preschool level and is further 
reinforced at the be^uning school years due to 
language barriers and an educational grstem that 
suppresses a youngster’s growth because the grstem 
has failed or refused to recognize that the marr- 



made *T)ivine Immigration Policy” (Advance Ke- 
port Ifo. 2, Mexican American Study Project, Uni- 
versify of California in Los Angeles) does not have 
the wishful magic that will result in an overnight 
cultural transformation. 

The strength of a Service Center is contingent 
upon the administrator’s ability to surround the 
Eeception-Intake Unit with the most effective con- 
centration of state, county and federal services pos- 
sible. There must be an interagency relationship 
that demonstrates the staff’s full commitment and 
dedication to the needs of the people it serves, in 
addition, the Center’s administration must develop 
a closely coordinated working relationship with 
training program facilities throughout the com- 
munity, e.g., the Manpower Opportunities Project, 
the Mexican American Opportunities Foundation, 
Youth Training and Employment Project, and the 
East Los Angeles Skill Center, jointly operated by 
the Los Angeles Schools and Department of Em- 
ployment’s AIDTA Program. This, however, is still 
not enough as regards relationship with the 
community. 

The Service Center must also work with and 
through all community action projects which pro- 
vide programs of self-help and are in direct con- 
tact with segments of a community that too often 
do not have confidence in the large established 
agencies, e.g., the Plaza Community Center’s 
Neighborhood Programs, Centro BQ^ano, The 
Cleland House, the Salvation Army, Neighbor- 
hood Adult Participation Project Outposts and 
Teen Posts, to name but a few. Through these com- 
munity resources who deal directly vrith the in- 
digenous staff aide of the Eeception-Intake Unit, 
the important outreach function can be accom- 
plished with meaningful impact. 

At the risk of overemphasis on the eommuDity 
of East Los Angeles, one should be reminded that 
the problems faced by the people of Spanish sur- 
name in urban East Los Angeles are not unlike 
those of our urban communities throughout the 
southwestern states. The migrant farm worker is 
rapidly being di^laced by the mechanization of 
large farm corporations, bracero labor and a con- 
tmuous infiux of illegal alien labor. These dis- 
placed American citizens hav^ heretofore been the 
strength behind our rich and tlmvmg agricultural 
industry that no longer provides a dependable 
contmous source of seasonal work. 

Statistical data developed in the 1960 Census 
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Study and the 1965 Special Census, support the 
fact that the urban conununities are growing at 
an alarming rate. I trust my assumption is correct, 
and other witnesses appearing before this com- 
mittee will provide evidence to substantiate the 
demographic shifts that are ta king place in their 
communities. For example, between the 1960 Cen- 
sus Tract Study and the 1965 Special TJ.S. Census 
Survey, the East liOS Angeles Spanish surname 
population, increased from 66.1% to approxi- 
mately Y6% out of a total population of 228,000. 
This steady migration of former agricultural 
workers into our urban communities has continued 
to .swell the ranks of the unemployed. These people 
are ill-prepared to compete for available job op- 
portunities and it is no longer a simple matter of 
matching people to a job. The unemployed need 
supportive services to strengthen the disintegrat- 
ing family unit. These people lack knowledge of 
the English language and vocationals skills that 
can only be improved by increasing training pro- 
gram opportunities specifically tailored to stimu- 
late interest and motivation in a penple who have 
already become pre-conditioned to failure. 

The Service Center can serve a very important 
function, through its relationship with local school 
districts, colleges and universities, by developing 
language skills training in the community in an 
environment that is non-threatening to the in- 
digenous of the communily. One of the most effec- 
tive ways of developing such programs is to work 
with community action programs through the in- 
digenous aide. 

Mousing 

Without a doubt the problem of greatest magni- 
tude is the dangerously overcrowded conditions 
of already poor housing, further aggravated by 
relatives and friends who move into conditions that 
defy the imagination. The mobidity and conta- 
gious disease rate is high in close living conditions. 

Using the East Los Angeles Health District as 
an example, in comparison with the balance of the 
County’s x^opulation, figures reveal the following: 

Tuberculosis Case Kate — ^East Los Angeles 
31.6% as compared to 20.6% for the entire 
County- 

Tuberculosis Death Rate — East Ix)s Angeles 
6.2% as compared to 2.8% for the entire 
County. 

Syphilis Case Kate — East Los Angeles 122.7 % 



over the 1958 figures as compared to SS.7% 
for the entire Coimty. 

Health education and out patient progmms 
are vital to a poverty stricken, poor housing 
community. 

TraditioncH Agency Resistance to New Programs 

The Service Center has the highest potential for 
helj)ing to break through the traditional barriers 
and inertia which at times maj^ be deliberately 
created through the passive resistance of middle- 
iiianasement level administrators. Both federal 
and state agencies have become inbred by tradition 
and resistance to change. This attitude blocks the 
self-help oi^poi-tunity concept for the indigenous 
of a communit}^ It is erident that some admin- 
isti’ators who resist change do so because of an in- 
ordinate concern over a loss of autonomy. There 
is also evidence that there are those who resist in- 
novation and change b}^ inter[)reting regulations 
and policies to the disadvantage of the people 
these laws are intened to serve. 

If there is a note of emotion in evidence to those 
who read this paper or hear the writer’s testimony, 
I offer no apology for this feeling which is an out- 
growth of frustration and disgust at what I con- 
sider to be the lack of commitment and competence 
by so-called civil servants that merely give lip serv- 
ice while serving no one’s needs but their own. 
These are attitudes that come from opinion-setters 
at higher administrative levels who either do not 
understand or refuse to recognize the value of af- 
firmative action and the need for flexibiliy tliat 
allows for decision making at the line level. 

I will cite two examples that will serve to sub- 
stantiate why those trapped in the cycle of poverty 
no longer trust the establishment. This trust and 
confidence can only be regained through direct 
participation and involvement with the people of 
the community through the communiiy action 
programs provided by the OfSce of Economic 
Opportunity. 

Example A : Recently an under-employed head 
of household qualified to receive schooling under 
the Unemployment Insurance Retraining Benefits 
Program. This schooling in radio-electronics was 
to help upgrade his earning capacity and develop 
his potential to its full capacity. He was receiving 
a $50.00 weekly allowance with which to support 
a family of four, as provided in the regulations 
that govern this program. During his fifth month 



of successful training, the parents received a tele- 
gram and a letter advising that their son, a Marine 
Corps Corporal, had been killed in action and the 
body would arrive on a scheduled date. This f ainil}'^ 
was denied the $50.00 allotment it depended upon 
for food because the Administrative Manual pro- 
vides that the person be able and available in order 
to claim the allotment. The grief stricken father 
had not only consulted with his counselor but also 
with his instructor. In their opinion this was a 
valid and justifiable reason for being absent fi’om 
school. This family had made the supreme sacri- 
fice — the life of this young marine for his country. 
This marine certainly earned the right for his 
family to receive $50.00. 

Should there be any wonder why the citizens 
who are struggling to eke out an education no 
longer trust Government agencies, especially those 
hardworking, law-abiding citizens, who only ask 
for an equal opportunity? I am certain there have 
been many more examples that either equal or 
exceed the foregoing tragic example. This should 
be ample evidence to show how we are failing our 
lay citizens who have helped make us the richest 
nation in the world. These are the forgotten people 
who ultimately become demoralized and withdraw 
from the mainstream. Wliat becomes of their chil- 
dren? Tliese are the young men and women whom 
we are failing. Tlie communications gap is growing 
wider. 

Example B ; California’s Concentrated Employ- 
ment Program provides for a component in East 
Los Angeles. At this time this Program is under 
considerable criticism from local elected officials 
because it has failed to materialize the delivery of 
services; that is, training for 1500 people. The 
Economic and Youth Opportunity Agency has 
been unjustly criticized for this failure. 

The basic reason for this apparent failure is a 
lack of inter-agency cooperation and coordination. 
The problem is at best a most glaring example of 
what a bureaucratic maze of entanglements will do 
to a program. This is further aggravated by what 
is essentially inordinate autonomy vested in per- 
sons who refuse to recognize or to yield to the 
need for flexibility ; administrators who retreat be- 
hind a semblance of knowledge and experience in 
how to operate programs for the poor. 

This program also provides ample evidence of 
hierarchical roadblocks which are the result of 
interpretation of policy. There are sixteen census 



tracts established as a target ai-ea for this demon- 
stration program. According to the 19G0 Census 
Tract figures, there are approximately 11,000 fam- 
ilies out of a total of 16,000 who have less than a 
$1,000 annual income. Yet, the Program has been 
unable to screen enough qualified enrollees. It 
shouldn’t be dillicult to understand that this failure 
is due to the number of imposed restrictions and a 
lack of flexibility on the part of line directors who 
are charged with the operation of the Program. 

This example demonstrates wliat happens to 
programs placed in old-line established agencies 
and departments. This is isolationism created in 
what appears to be more of a power struggle and 
refusal to accept the multi-services concept; a pro- 
gram run by administrators who feel they can 
operate independently of supportive services. La 
this instance, the Economic and Youth Oppor- 
tunity Agency, the prime contractor, admin- 
istratively responsible for the Concentrated 
Employment Program, is struggling against a 
blockade of federal regulations. The victim is the 
person who needs the program. 

The foregoing examples represent in brief the 
problems that can be multiplied over and over 
again. Time and space do not permit further elab- 
oration to emphasize the magnitude of our failure 
as civil servants; a failure that should be brought 
to clearer focus especially for those in leadership 
positions who fail to recognize or refuse to heed 
the growing need for direct affirmative action 
where it can do the most good. I refer to some Sen- 
ators and Congressmen who have gone on the Con- 
gressional Pecord in support of abolishing the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity. We should thank 
Providence that we still have many leaders who 
have first-hand knowledge, vision and wisdom to 
support the needs of our Mexican American citi- 
zens and other minority groups. 

It is evident that programs that do not involve 
the people they are intended to serve, are destined 
for failure from the outset — failure because there 
is resistance to change by some opinion setters in 
responsible positions that set the tone for subor- 
dinates. There is little consideration given to the 
scope of the problem. The maze of restrictive reg- 
ulations, policy statements and administrative di- 
rectives which serve to direct and guide our tradi- 
tional agencies are at this moment serving to block 
community programs that should be operating on 
schedule. 
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Oonsiderations 

Although attention has been centered on the 
severe socio-economic plight of our nation’s Negro 
citizens, statistics reveal that the Mexican iVmeri- 
can and others of Spanish speaking origin lag 
seriously* behind the majority of Americans in 
schooling, jobs and job opportunities. Statistics 
substantiate that the Spanish surname minority 
throughout the southwestern states share many of 
the Negro’s problems (California Department of 
Industrial Delations, Fair Employment Practice 
Commission, May, 1954) . 

The Mexican American and others of Spanish 
speaking origin who have been displaced from 
their past mainstay, the farming and laboring cor- 
porations, are among the hard-core unemployed. 
Their youngsters are often discouraged or alien- 
ated from preparation for skills; thus the circle of 
poverty closes. Hundreds of thousands of Mexican 
Americans are relegated to inferior jobs and pov- 
erty stricken neighborhoods. 

The crucial dilemma that our Spanish surname 
people face today, imlike our Negi*o citizens, is the 
language barrier which restricts his ability to com- 
pete for job opportimities and benefits he is en- 
titled to by virtue of his civil rights. Many 
excellent job opportunities are available to allevi- 
ate this poverty cycle treadmill. These jobs, how- 
ever, continue to be tauntingly within reach but, 
for reasons long obvious to our Mexican American 
leadership, opportunities are not easily available 
to our Mexican American, especially when he is 
expected to compete with candidates of other 
extraction. 

This subtle discrimination which is demon- 
strated not with the fists but with the elbows, 
becomes one more reason why an already demoral- 
ized people tend to give up. These are situations 
of discrimination so adroitly handled that the vic- 
tim is often oblivious that it haS happened. 
Although there is recourse where discrimination is 
obvious, often the victim chooses not to file a com- 
plaint because he fears the possibility of being 
blackballed. 

The problems of our Mexican Americans are 
unique and plead for a clearer understanding by 
government agencies. The majority of poverty 
programs have been geared to meet the needs and 
demands of our Negro citizen, while little or no 
consideration has been given to the fact that the 



problems of these two ethnic groups are as dif- 
ferent as they are severe. 

There should be little evidence needed to prove 
what the Office of Economic Opportunity means to 
poverty stricken communities. The foliovsing 
programs present substantial evidence and meth- 
odology for reaching into poverty pockets to stim- 
ulate <and motivate our people into self-help and 
upward mobility opportunities. These programs 
could not have been possible through the tradi- 
tional service agencies. The Office of Economic 
Opportunity must be recognized as the agency that 
is serving the direct needs of the people; people 
who do not understand or know how to use srov- 
ernment services. 

Some of the following programs and services 
that various agencies provide are funded by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Others are exam- 
ples of the innovative efforts of some government 
agencies that have recognized the efficacy of coor- 
dinated services through the Service Center con- 
cept. The most significant of these in potential to 
successfully serve the needs of our communities 
throughout the southwestern states is the multi- 
service center which introduces the reception- 
intake function designed to serve the client’s needs 
as it provides economic means for the elimination 
of traditional revolving door referral and inter- 
view tha:t creates the very problems we are strug- 
gling to overcome. 

Headstart Program, 

The Headstart Program has worked effectively 
to help preschool children overcome traditional 
cultural and social obstacles. An apparent draw- 
back is the inflexibility and the inability of the 
traditional school system to adjust to the needs of 
the child who experiences an abrupt and painful 
transition from the Headstart Program to a public 
school. To turn Headstart over to be run exclu- 
sively by the school system would be reverting to 
the original cultural problem. Under the present 
program parents are fully involved with good 
results through neighborhood participation, since 
the child is the best common denominator toward 
creating supportive interaction between parents 
and teachers. A personal investment by volunteers 
engenders strong support and active interest to 
make a program work. This self-help opportunity 
should not be taken from the people who support 
it. 
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Job Corps 

Support for the Job Corps Prognmi is impera- 
tive. Tliis Program gives our youth tlie oppor- 
tunity to clianiiel their energies into constructive 
and meaningful learning situations. Job Corps has 
made a significant impact, particularly on youth, 
who would otherwise be walking & tightrope in the 
twilight of delinquency and criminality'. Detention 
in institutions has merely placed the problem of 
the delinquent in abeyance. We must reduce the 
element of differential association which leads co 
criminality by providing constructive tools 
through Job Corps. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps 

Experience with Neighborhood \oiith Corps 
Programs has proven that our Mexican American 
youth's potential is often deeply hidden. Job op- 
portunities are made available by federal, state, 
county and city agencies through the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps with excellent results. Many 
ymungsters have learned new skills and positive 
work habits. 

Narcotics Po'evenMon Treatment Program 

A hirfi incidence of narcotics offenses also pre- 
vails in urban communities. Self-help programs 
are needed that will serve to control and help the 
addict overpower his craving for narcotics. Pro- 
grams of this type are important to reducing the 
inordinate expense to the taxpayer in losses at- 
tributed to thefts committed by the addict to 
support his addiction. Economically depressed 
areas contribute highly to this demoralizing prob- 
lem that traps many young men and women: a 
destructive cycle that reduces the ego strengtli and 
ability to abstain from experimenting with dnigs. 

A Service Center, through its multi-service 
resources, can provide supportive health and wel- 
fare resources to the administrators of narcotics 
prevention programs in the community through 
Public Health Consultants assigned to a Service 
Center. 

Project Admit Training 

This project, funded under Title V, Economic 
Opportunity Act, is a demonstration program op- 
erated by the Department of Public Social Serv- 
ices. It is a imique experiment in manpower 
training that reaches the hardest of the hard-core. 
There is ample supportive evidence of this pro- 
gram’s success in placing persons who are not 
eligible for categorical aid on jobs and/or train- 



ing in privately opei-atcd vocational tniining 
schools. This program eliminates the long waiting 
periods typical under the old-line agencies. The 
key to this progi*ani is the counselor-client relation- 
ship and an atmosphere that permits the “leveling 
type” of mpport — one in which the stafl* worker 
must respect and understand the hard realities of 
the asphalt jungle and how manipulative and ag- 
irressive the client must be to sunnve in the ghetto. 
This project provides one more e.xample of what 
can be accomplished through a direct v.-orking 
relationship with the victims of hard-core poverty. 

Narcotic Addict Outpatient Program: Calif orrda 
RehdhUitaiAon Center 

The Service Center jjrovides sendees tlu’ough 
the reception-intake unit for the California Ee- 
habilitation Center, Narcotics Outpatient super- 
visors, who work closely with the Service Center 
staff. A constant exchange of information and 
resource services helps the ox-addict through cru- 
cial periods of the rehabilitation process. An Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity funded demonstra- 
tion program, coordinated between the California 
Kehabilitation Center and the Sendee Center’s 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, is develop- 
ing meaningful information that supports the 
importance of a total treatment control effort 
which involves the private and the public sectors 
of a community. Mr. Martin Ortiz, ice Chairman 
of the Narcotics Addict Evaluation Board, is a 
person well qualified to provide valuable informa- 
tion r^arding this program by virtue of his many 
years of work in the broad field of social work. 

Post Office Program 

Negotiations with the XJ.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission pointed to the lack of opportunity for our 
Mexican American community as regards Post 
Office job ojjportumties. The East Los Angeles 
Service Center pro^dded space for a testing pro- 
gram which was approved by the XJ.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission for East Los Angeles residents. 
In addition, a tutoring program is available for 
residents who d^ire to make good use of the op- 
portunity. This program was spearheaded by The 
Honorable Edward R. Roybal and Mr. Bert 
Corona, President of the Mexican American Polit- 
ical Association, and supported by The Honor- 
ables George E. Brown, Jr., Augustus F. Hawkins 
and diaries H. Wilson. This program has been 
acclaimed for its apparent success. This success. 
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however, could ^lot have been {>OHsiblc without the 
coordinated teamwork of our eoinmunity action 
programs, the -Service Center, and the ; upport of 
our elected officials and that of Mr- Sidney Tarbox, 
Deputy Director, U-S. Civil Service Commission. 

TTansportaiiortrEnvployinent Project 

Like language, transportation is a serious bar- 
rier in urban communities for those w-lio are caught 
in the cycle of poverty. Jobs that are otherwise 
available are inaccessible to people who do not 
have transportation. Service Centeis can draw the 
essential elements of a problem into focus for the 
leadership of a community and stimulate these 
leaders into appropriate action. In East Los -\ji- 
geles, a Community Improvement Association has 
been formed into a non-profit corporation to oper- 
ate an experimental transportation program, 
whicli will be funded by the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. Although the sug- 
gested program first met with resistance and 
skepticism, the interest and desire of community 
leaders cc ncemed with the transportation problem 
won support for the development of the program. 

At this writing the proposed project is un- 
fortunately caught in the bureaucratic entangle- 
ments that should hopefully be overcome in the 
near future. It is truly a tragedy that an experi- 
mental program slated to begin on July 1, 1967 
has already lost four of the twelve months in which 
it is expected to become a self-sustaining program. 

Oourts and- Prol)ation Departments 

The Service Center can become a key resource 
for court judges who need programs that provide 
them with alternatives in adjudicating aises of 
circumstantial ofiendei-s: persons who have not 
conmiitted a crime against a person. Multi-services 
make it possible for the Probation Department to 
present the judge with a choice of programs that 
will place the offender either on a job training 
program or directly on a job instead of the usual 
jail sentence which, if repeated, will ultimately re- 
sult in a prison sentence. 

We must recognize the reality of a high inci- 
dence of criminal acts and unrest in urban areas 
whore there is a high degiee of poverty. Parolees 
and persons on probation who return to tlieir 
community find it increasingly difficult to bridge 
the gap which is so important for his reliabilitatioii 
and adjustment to the community. This dilemma 
is further aggravated by the lack of flexibility in 



the hiring practices of industry- The Service Cen- 
ter can be instrumental in developing a relation- 
ship with private industry, the courts. Probation 
Departments and the Department of Corrections, 
that provides constructive lines of communication. 
It is truly wasteful to incarcerate a petty*^ offender 
and an uimecessary expense which in most in- 
stances includes public assistance for his family. 

California State Service Center Program 

The Service Center Program represents a good 
commitment on the part of California State Gov- 
ernment to find new and more effective means of 
meeting the human services needs of its citizens 
living in conditions of poverty. The commitment 
I refer to, is the several millions of State General 
Fund revenues it is costing to establish and operate 
six Service Centers on a pilot demonstration pro- 
ject basis in six of the state’s most critical pockets 
of poverty. Most significantly, none of this large 
sum of money is being used to fund new services or 
to compete witli existing programs. This money 
is being spent because of the realization that the 
present fragmented, micoordinated, independent 
approach is not only wasteful but is failing to 
meet the needs. 

Under the traditional system, if the agency can 
serve the client, a staff person must complete forms, 
gather appropriate backgi'ound information and 
establish a file. Later, if another agency is called 
upon to furnisli services, the entire process is du- 
plicated. Under the the Service Center concept the 
intake unit screens applicants so that nearly all 
clients are appropriately referred the first time and 
the appropriate forms are completed, including 
die background information and the establishment 
of the file. This information is then used by every 
service agency. 

Therefore, even v/itlicut recognizing the great 
contribution of the Service Center in terms of im- 
proved effectiveness in administering services and 
improved receptiveness on the part of the client, 
each component agency is saving money due to the 
work being performed in the intake unit. The 
savings is dramatically multiplied when you con- 
sider the average Service Center client requires 
at least four or five separate services. It is entirely 
reasonable and logical, therefore, that each com- 
ponent reimburse the Service Center for the Intake 
operation on some formula or pro-rata basis since 
in effect the Service Center organization is doing 
some of that agency’s work. 
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I have very Uttle kiio^vledgc or undei’standing 
of government's fiscal or budgctaiyaffaiis, but as I 
view the situation, no matter how good or how 
much more effetcive the Service Center approach 
can be proven to be, it is doubtful that a state or 
local government will h& able to underwrite a 
significant number of Service Centex^ where lOOr^ 
General Funded revenues are required. I firmly 
believe that the answer lies in the enactment of 
legislation which will permit the component agen- 
cies to share the cost of the intake function on a 
pro-rata or other formula basis in the same manner 
as they now share rental and telephone costs. I 
believe this i a logical direction because the elim- 
ination of duplication and the minimization of er- 
roneous referral will result in suliicient savings to 
enable the reimbursement to the state. 

BecommendatioTis 

1. Congress should appropriate the full amount 
of funds that the President has requested for the 
War on Poverty. 

2. Congress should continue to support the Of- 
fice of Economic Oppoifunity as a central poverty 
agency. The decentralization of programs by plac- 
ing them in established agencies and abolishing the 
Office of Economic Opporunity will destroy the 
community action programs — the only vehicle foi 
maintaining dialogue with the poor. To take these 
programs from the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity is to take them from the people. 

3. Congress should give more flexibility to local 
poverty agencies. There must be sufficient room 
left for experimentation and failure which is an 
important component of the learning process. In 
the War on Poverty we are still learning. The ex- 
perience gainei with earmarked funds has clearly 
made evident the extent that administraton be- 
comes more difficult and local initiative is stifled 
by the hopeless maze of policy and procedural 
entanglements. 

4r. Congress should enact legislation which will 
permit the component agencies in a Service Center 
to share the cost of the intake function on a pio- 
rata or other formula basis. This legislation should 
allow for a comprehensive research project in 
order that the extent of the savings may be meas- 
ured and that a basis for pro-rating costs may be 
developed. 

Summary 

jMr. Shriver and members of this Hearing Com- 
mittee, I submit that our nation is at a crossroads. 



The socio-economic needs of that deprived seg- 
ment within our 3.5 million Mexican American 
population throughout five southwestern states 
can no longer be ignored. The tendency to remain 
Spanisli speaking constitutes a barrier to higher 
educational achievement, to finding and holding 
jobs, and to establishing v.-ider social contacts in 
the society in which we live. 

The very recent and long awaited research 
studies have already pro\ ided substantial informa- 
tion to support the needs of our people. We need 
improved educational facilities and suitable job 
training that will lead to higher income and greater 
social and occupational mobility. Many of the 
problems Iiave no easy solutions and will take time 
to solve. But with recognition and understanding 
of their nature, public programs can allexdate the 
situation of the low-income segment of our 
Spanish .surname people in the southwest. We must 
continue to pursue those community oriented pro- 
grams that have shown or suggest a degree of 
success. 

Our Congressional leaders must surely recognize 
that any gains community oriented programs have 
made in helping our Spanish surname communi- 
ties remain far too short of the goals our Mexican 
American leaders have set. The task at hand is 
gi-eat— the time is short. Responsibility rests 
equally among the public and private sectors of 
our communities to combat the poverty of oppor- 
tunity for those who can and should be motivated 
to use their full potential in a constructive con- 
tribution to our society. Public Assistance should 
be only for those who are physically and socially 
disabled to the extent they cannot function in our 
society wdthout guidance and control. 

The resources and tools to do the job are 
abundant but locked in a vault of bureaucratic 
complexity. These services are fraught with re- 
strictive, inflexible regulations that either block 
opportunity or hinder the delivery of services the 
taxpayer expects government agencies to deliver 
efficiently and economically. 

The correct combination or key that will unlock 
this vault of available resources is the Multi-serv- 
ice Center concept. Service Centers can deliver 
coordinated human services through combined gov- 
ernment agencies. This interagency relationship 
and team approach can eliminate the treadmill of 
wasteful duplication and break a tragic cycle . . . 
Poverly of Opportunity. ■ 
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Community Action Programs 
by 

Carlos F. Truax 

Yhe PresideTiJ}. Nueces County Oomrrvumty Actum Board 



In his famous inaugural address, President Ken- 
nedy said: 

“Man now holds in his mortal hands the 
power to destroy all forms of human 
poverty ...” 

"When the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
was passed in the Congress of the United States, 
many Mexican Americans felt this was another 
program for someone else. 

For too many years, the Mexican American has 
been largely ignored despite the fact that our eth- 
nic group constitutes the major minority group in 
the Southwest and the one at the bottom of the 
scale on virtually every criterion measuringhealth, 
wealth, education, and welfare. .. ' 

Title n of the Act, providing for Commmiity 
Action Programs, placed a new image on this fed- 
eral program — a dialogue between the affluent 
and the poor, between the “Establisliment” and the 
minordly. For the first time in the history of many 
communities with “mexicano barrios,” this part 
of the “War on Poverty” has brought the “haves” 
with the “have-nots” face to face to discuss mutual 
problems. In the past, it was always the rule and 
not the exception for the “professionals” to keep 
their distance from the “culturally-deprived.” 
This, indeed, was a new experience, and one re- 
ceived with suspicion, perhaps by both sides. 

One cannot assume that in 1964 or now in 1967 
that the Mexican American community have ac- 
cepted the “War on Poverty” as including them be- 
cause of the suspicion for the monolingual and his 
past history of injustices. In the past, the Indian, 
the Negro, the Filipino, the Puerto Kican, and all 
other peoples in a situation similar to that of the 
Mexican American have been the object of moral 
responsibility. Not so the Mexican American. He 



has been, and he continues to be, the most ne- 
glected, the least sponsored, the most orphaned 
major minority group in the United States. 

Family Concept 

Many Community Action Programs thrive on 
the fact that they have an outstanding “Headstart 
Program,” but when it comes to the adult of the 
family, nothing is said. We cannot dispute the suc- 
cess of this program for the pre-school children, in 
fact we applaud it. My organization of LULAC^ 
League of United Latin American Citizens— pio- 
neered pre-school classes with the “Little School of 
the 400” in Texas. This program proved such a 
success that the State of Texas adopted it into its 
curriculum. 

Too often, Communhy Action Programs forget 
the f amil 3 '^ concept in attacking the total problem 
of poverty. The CAP should be planned and de- 
signed so that the programs offer opportunities to 
every member of the family, i.e., pre-school edu- 
cation, remedial classes, after-school study centers, 
adult basic education, and occupational training 
for the heads of families, and day-care centers to 
relieve widowed and divorced men and women so 
that they can get the necessary education and 
training to get them off the relief rolls. 

As a rule, the Mexican American family is very 
closely knit. If the father, who is usually the 
dominating person in the family, h^ little if ariy 
formal education, he will resent being left out if 
the other members of the family are enjoying the 
benefits of the Community Action Programs. 

Therefore, it is well to remember the family 
ties, and Community Action Programs should gear 
their thinking to helping not only the children, but 
the parents as well. Headstart is good, but the 
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adult poor wants dignify and worth today, not 
twenty yeai-s from now ! 

On the whole, Community Action Programs 
have the tendency to be designed with narrow 
scopes and objectives. OEO guidelines should be 
geared so that communities will need to submit 
well-integrated programs as well as long-range 
planning. 

InvolvemeTit of the Pool' 

The amendment to the Act that provides that at 
least one-third of the CAP board be representa- 
tives of the poor is good and sound. Franldy, my 
observation has been that the poor have been 
placed on the boards with little, if any, effective 
voice. 

Their being elected to the local board should not 
be taken as satisfying OEO regulations. OEO 
should keep a close watch to see if the poor are 
being placed in responsible positions, i.e., are they 
serving as officers of the board, or even chairmen of 
sub-committees? 

The involvement of the poor in administration, 
planning, and conduct of a Community Action 
Program is the key to a successful program. 
Through this involvement of the poor, a better 
view of their problems can be brought about to the 
community, and the development of leadership, 
motivation, and desire for self-help can be 
obtained. 

OEO should direct local boards to schedule 
meetings in the evening when the poor can attend. 
Oftentimes, meetings are scheduled in the day- 
time when representatives of the poor are working 
and cannot attend. At other times, there may be 
two meetings per month, one in the morning and 
the other in the evening. In this case, the imimr- 
tant matters are decided in the morning meeting 
when most of the poor are working. 

Neighborhood GownxM Centers 

Programs in community organization and total 
community development can prepare residents of 
poor areas to participate in CAP boards and the 
responsibilities of committee work. The develop- 
ment of neighborhood councils and small advisory 
groups can provide the mechanism whereby the 
poor can develop the techniques of community 
paiticipation. 

OEO should direct local CAP boards to hold 
“hearings” in the areas to be served on proposed 
new programs and on existing programs that are 



to be fmided a second or third time. Too many 
times, I have witnessed programs being proposed 
at the local level and iunded by OEO without the 
people to be served having had a voice in said 
program. 

At other times, proposals have originated from 
the neighborhood centers only to be denied at the 
board level because the center has not been incor- 
porated. If the people in the target areas had that 
much foresight to think up a given program, an 
OEO directive should be issued to all CAP boards 
urging them to allow the poor to manage their own 
affairs with as much help from the central office 
as possible. 

VISTAS 

Just like the Peace Corps has proved its worth, 
the VISTAS, likewise, are a blessing in disguise 
to the Mexican Americans to be served by OEO 
programs. Like I mentioned earlier, the Merican 
American, also, distrusts the authorities, the wel- 
fare officials, the “professionals,” if you may. How- 
ever, the matter of who is the employer of the 
VISTAS comes up when they pursue a given 
coui-se of action in trying to help the poor that does 
not meet with the approval of the local “power 
structure.” 

I say allow them to be one of the poor and have 
the freedom of speech and movement to carry out 
their work. 

Mexican American Organizations 

It is a Imown fact that the Mexican American 
will come out to programs sponsored by organiza- 
tions whose members share the same language and 
culture. I have reference to organizations such as 
the League of United Latin American Citizens 
(LULAC), the American G.I. Forum, and the 
Community Service Organizations (CSO). 

Tliese organizations should be given the oppor- 
tunity to sponsor OEO fimded programs to work 
with the Mexican American Avith whom they have 
the facility of communications better than the 
monolingual who requires an interpreter. 

LULAC and the G.I. Forum joined hands about 
two years ago and organized Jobs for Progress, 
Inc., a non-profit corporation organized for the 
purpose of eliminating poverty in the Southwest 
— with special attention to the culturally-different 
peoples of the Southwest, the Spanish-speaking— 
through the development of programs of job place- 
ment, training, and relocation. The proposal which 



is still not fully funded is better known as “Opera- 
tion ‘SEE’— Service, Employment, and Eedevel- 
opment.” This progi-am was submitted jointly to 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and the Ollice 
of Manpower, Policy*, Evaluation, and Eescarch 
of the P.S. Departmcrt of Labor. 

Wliy has it taken OEO and Tjabor so long to 
fund or approve “Operation SEE”? I realize that 
some $225,000 were apijroved for the Eegional 
Office located in Santa Monica, California, and 
for a “skeleton” crew in each slate. But, what 
about the local centers, like the ones .scheduled for 
Texas (Corpus Christi, Housu/n, El Paso, and 
San Antonio) ? 

Another matter which could work better with 
predominantlv Mexican American organizations 
is that of “Citizenship Classes”— teaching the 
thousands of non-citizens what is needed to become 
United States citizens. It is absolutely ridiculous 
what man 3 ^ poor iVIexican Americans have to go 
through to become citizens. LXJLAC, especially, 
has had great success in manning these classes on 
a voluntarv' basis. Perhaps, OEO would be inter- 
ested in a program covering the Southw'est on citi- 
izenship training. The U.S. Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Ser\ice just isn’t doing the job. 

N eigliliorlwod Aides 

Component progiums implemented under the 
auspices of a community action agency provide 
employment opportunities to residents of low-in- 
come areas. These positions, referred to as “aid^,” 
ran^e from office assistants to actually woiking 

actively among the poor. 

The philosophy behind this approach has been 
helpful in my community bexiause it has given the 
^^professional” a true insight into the reality of 
the problems of the poor. We have found that the 
poor relate to a member of their neighborhood 
with more confidence than to an outsider. 

Despite these findings, there is much to be de- 
sired in the neighborhood aioe program. F-i'St, in 
some commmiities a number of aide positions have 
been substantial, that number has not made a 
significant gain in the unemployment problem of 
the poor community. I would like to see a rotation 
type program wher-by the aide while employed, 
with the local CAP received literacy and voca- 
tional training to prepare them for jobs in the 
community. Wlien this occurs, that position that 
is open can then be provided to other residents of 
the community. 



Social workers and conmiimity organizers con- 
stantlj' criticize the lack of indigenous leadership 
among the poor. The skills learned by the poor 
employed by the local OEO program could be 
utilized by these professionals. 

Secondly, extensive training programs sho\.Id 
be implemented to assist those people who work 
with neighborhood aides. Personnel for this pro- 
<rnun can be obtained through local social service 
agencies, universities, and social work schools. 

Thirdl}', all neighborhood aide personnel should 
undergo an extensive orientation program in terms 
of social services available in their ovm commu- 
nity. MHiether it’s been lack of communications 
intentionally or not, the fact is that many Mexican 
Americans simply have not enjoyed the benefits of 
mail}' programs. 

Occupational and Y ocationdL PrograTns 
There are Community Action Programs that are 
so involved in the field of education as the only 
means of combating poverty that they forget 
about the the “breadwinner” needing job training 
or retraining. 

OEO should discourage funding of such pro- 
grams where funds are available from other 
federal programs such as the Elementary and 
Secondarj^ Act. Similarly, the local GAP board 
should be encouraged to work with the federal 
officials responsible for programs that are not 
necessarily under OEO. 

QoTisumcT Actwu Dennonstroiion ProgTOfins 
The area of consumer education has been for the 
most part omitted in many comimmity action pro- 
grams. If the poor are to break loose from the 
cycle of poverty, they must be taught about man- 
aging their money. 

I read where OEO signed a contract with the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Union, which has for 
over a year conducted courses in credit union op- 
erations and management called “Operation Mon- 
eywise.” Has OEO introduced this program in the 
Southwest where the Mexican American lives? 
Both cooperatives and credit unions are sorely 
needed in our part of the country. 

Legal Services Prograrns 
The Mexican American has in the past been de- 
nied his day in court because of either his reluc- 
tance to get involved in legal matters or, else, 
because of lack of funds. We have taken abuses, in- 
justices, and outright denials or our constitutional 
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rights as evidenced so vividly by the Texj^ 
Bangers in Rio Grande City this year and their 
gestapo actions. 

jfoWj howeverj the hfexican Ameiicanj especially 
the younger generation, is becoming more aggres- 
sive and unwilling to accept the foolishness of the 
past. 

A weakness of 1^1 services under the CAP, as 
I see it, is its lack of being able to communicate 
effectively with the people to be served. The busi- 
ness of ethics and legal counselors not being able 
to advertise or publicize their services comes into 
conflict where CEO funded legal servi^ are con- 
cerned. The need to publicize the availability of 
legal services to the poor is a necessity. 

GoordmaiioTh of Efforts 

The CAP board should serve as a catalyst to 
bring other programs outside of CEO into the 
community and to serve as a clearing house for 
officials and agencies carrying out the other six 
titles of the Economic Opportunity Act. 

For example, the local CAP director should 
work hand in hand with the Community Devel- 
opers working out of the State CEO, as well as 
with the director of the Title V programs. In my 
area, t.his is not the case, and it has caused con- 
fusion and lack of coordination. CEO should 
remedy the situation. 

In Rueces County, Air. Homero Gonzalez is the 
Director of Title V, and is doing a fine job. 
Recently, he worked out an arrangement with ohe 
Commanding Officer of the Corpus Christ! Raval 
Air Station, Captain F. C. Auman, for about 
thirty persons on welfare to receive “On the Job” 
(OJT) training with a good possibility for per- 
manent employment after the teaming is over ! 
There is no reason why similar programs could not 



be worked out for other people on welfare with 
other community employers. The point here is 
that the local CAP director knew nothing about 
the above arrangement. 

Summary 

The foregoing iias been intended to present some 
problems and possible solutions regarding Com- 
munity Action Programs. It is felt that definite 
strides should be made in cordinating programs 
to develop opportunities for all members of the 
family. 

Involvement of the poor, and the develop- 
ment of leadei-ship through specifically designed 
programs should certainly be followed. 

The creiitioii of job opportunities through occu- 
pational, prevocational and vocational programs 
should also be encouraged. These programs should 
be designed on niimerous levels rather than only 
for the immediate area. 

We must remember that the masses of Spanisli- 
suriiamed people in the United States have cul- 
tural value concepts which are distinct from these 
prevalent in the American urban society. CEO 
should make every effort to utilize existing Alexi- 
can American organizatioriS for assistance and 
guidance in implementing anti-poverty programs 
among this ethnic group. In addition, Afexican 
Americans should be ^ven the opportunity to be 
employed in responsible, polic}’^-making positions. 

The Office of Economic Opportanity is needed, 
and it should be allowed to continue intact. Just 
like labor and business have a vmice in Washington, 
so must the poor. 

Thanks again for this opportunity given me to 
discuss the Community Action Programs with 
you. ■ 
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Inter-Minority Relations 
by 

Leoxel J. Castillo 

Neighborhood, Centers Association, Houston, Texajs 



Probably one of the least discussed problems of 
poverty in the Southwest is that of inter-minority 
relations. 

The problem shows itself in tlie scramble for the 
limited number of jobs, programs and even in the 
essentials of subsistence. In those urban areas 
where there exist sizeable populations of both 
groups the problem will boil down to a specific: 
“Would it be better to hire a Mexic;m or a Negro 
for this job?” or it could become: ‘Which neigh- 
borhoods will be the recipients of this federal 
program?” or “Which neigliborhoods should be 
dropped from the ‘target areas’.” 

The problem manifests itself in the i ruggle to 
fill the jobs on the lower end of the economic totem 
pole. 

The problem manifcbts itself in the public de- 
bates about the percentage of minority group mem- 
bers serving in Vietnam. 

The problem manifests itself in the Anglos 
hesitancy in either placing the Mexican Ameri- 
can on a par with the Negro, or on an equal level 
with himself, the Anglo. 

The problem will become even more pronounced 
if the .^glos continue to flee the inner city leaving 
the Mexican Americans and Negroes who continue 
to multiply as fast as they have, and who continue 
to move from the farm to the city. In 1950, 66.4% 
of the Spanish-speaking were in urban centers. But 
in 1960 the U.S. census found 79.1% were city 
folk. Comparable figures exist for the Negro 
population. 

In every one of the Southwestern States the po- 
tential political power of a coalition of Mexican 
Americans and Negroes is sharply coming into 
focus. As of 1960 in Texas, together with the Ne- 
gro, we comprised 27.1% of the total population ; 



11 New Mexico -JG.4% ; in Colorado 12.1% ; in Cali- 
fornia 17.1%: and in Arizona 25.1%. The 1970 
population will show much higher figures, but I 
think the point i.s quite clear. 

Cultural Background 

Although it is the purpose of this paper to con- 
sider some approaches toward developing better 
intcr-minorit}^ relationships, some cultural back- 
gi‘ound information is necessary before any ra- 
tional solutions can be presented. 

If one could make a list which described the 
“typical” Me.xican American and then compared 
it with a list which described the “typical” Ne- 
gi-o, he w'ould find that they both differ sharply 
from the “typical” Anglo. 

He would, for example, have to consider sev- 
eral different definitions of the term “my fam- 
ily.” For the Mexican American fwtniUa means 
an extended gi*oup of individuals related by blood, 
by kinship ties, by ritual. For a Negro, “family” 
all too often refers to groups in a household not 
necessarily bound by blood. The lack of strong, 
male father-images has beeii cited by many per- 
sons, from Frazier thru Moynihan. 

But the textbook Anglo family given us in 
school shows a father, a mother, Dick, Jane and 
Spot. Sociologists call this a nuclear, conjugal 
family. 

This is a real and vital question. The definition 
of family which is used determines who will be 
included in a federal program. 

If the nuclear, conjugal definition is used, the 
“typical” Mexican American family with its as- 
sortment of uncles, aunts, grandfathers, com- 
padres and cousins is likely to be excluded. 
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There are other strong cultural forces that dis- 
tinguish the two groups irom each other and irom 
the Anglo. Tlie Mexican American is Eoman 
Catholic, the Negro is Baptist Protestant. The 
Mexican American has deep roots in the South- 
west; the Negro is a more recent arrival; the 
ilexican American woman is supposed to con- 
cern herself only with domestic and Cliurcli af- 
fairs; the Negro and Anglo woman have more 
freedom to participate in civic affairs. The Mexi- 
can American has strong kinship ties to his rela- 
tives (both near and far) ; the Negro does not. 
The Mexican American places high value on his 
‘^machismo” the Negro does not. There are many 
operational implications that can be drawn from 
these facts. 

Of course, the most common bond between the 
two minorities are those which Oscar I/ewis de- 
scribed as characteristic of the Culture of Poverty 
in his famous ChUdren of Sanchez. In the South- 
west the Negro and the Mexican American share 
the problems of bad housing, poor health, dis- 
crimination, low educational achievement, low in- 
comes— as well as all the other commonly accepted 
measures of urban and rural social health. 

Uning CivU Rights Tactics 

It is a truism, cominonl}' held and universally 
ignored, that the two minorities have much to 
learn from one another. May I suggest some civil 
rights tactics which could be extremely useful to 
the Mexican American in his fight for equal 
opportunity. 

First, as a counterpart of the Freedom School 
concept we have to press hard for the bilingual 
school system. TTe have a proud heritage and the 
Spanish language is an essential iiigi*edient of that 
heritage. Indeed it can truthfully be said that “A 
people without a history is like a tree without 
roots.” Without our ties to our ancestors we lose 
our identity. 

Second, we should support the Urban League, 
the NAACP, the local Councils of Human Kela- 
tions and the other groups wliich are trying to 
promote harmony among the different races. As 
much as possible we should try to see that the 
Councils of Human Kelations concern themselves 
with the problems of the Mexican American as 
much as they concern themselves with the i>rob- 
lems of the Negro. 



In coopemtion with such groups we should begin 
to sponsor workshops with local cinl rightsgroups 
on such subjects as : 

Organizing and conducting economic boy- 
cotts. 

Organizing and conducting negotiations with 
companies and with governmintal agencies 
wliicli exclude minority* group members. 

Using the mass media. 

Teclmiques for reaching the hard core. 

Ways of conducting anti-slumlord campaigns. 

Election of sympathetic politicians. 

The list could be extended indefinitely. 

Along with Negro groups we will then be able 
to develop effective coalitions which can insist on 
stronger representation on OEO executive boards, 
City Councils, School Boards and other elective 
and ai>pointive positions. 

It seems to me that the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity would be well jidvised to convene a 
series of workshops or institutes to give deep con- 
sideration toward the development of better inter- 
minority relations. 

The Office of Economic Opportunit3^ could also 
be influential in helping other governmental agen- 
cies such as the Dept, of Labor niodifj’^ some of 
tlieir operational definitions and methods so as to 
be more compatible with the cultural values of 
minoritj' group members. OEO community de- 
velopment workem could, for example, assist local 
citizens groups in having police dej>artments lower 
the height requirements, and thereby allow more 
citizens an opportunity to join the force. 

'What Gan the Negro Learn From the Mexican 

American? 

Just as there is much that the Mexican Ameri- 
can can learn from the Nc^ro and from the civil 
rights movement, there is also much that the Negro 
can learn from the Meidcan American. 

From us the Negro can learn more about the 
strength and beauty of family ties. From us he 
can gain insights into the vast continent that is 
South America. From us he can learn about the 
true value of having two languages. From us he 
can learn a humane way of caring for the elderly 
by keeping them at home; rather than putting 
them in miserable Homes for the Aged. In short, 
from us he can learn about a way of approaching 
life that is different from the WASP worldview. 

How can we help the Negro to learn about the 
Mexican American % 
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Fiiiit we must arninge for meetings between the 
Catholic priests in our barrios and the Protestant 
ministers in the Kegi-o slums. 

Then. w*e must open the little doors. We can 
invite iNf^ro church choirs to sing at I^Iexican 
Amcri't'xin functions. We can invite Xegro civil 
rights officers to go witli us on trips into Mexico. 
We can conduct youth leadership-ti*aining confer- 
ences for participants fi-oni both minorities. 

Another way in which the relationships between 
the minority groups could be improved would be 
by^ the providing of stronger, public and private 
support to persons who elect to marry cross-cul- 
turally. This same kind of support should be 
given to couples who adopt children from ethnic 
backgrounds different than their own. The people 
who enter into such racially mixed situations need 
all the support they can get. Perhaps it is time for 
the organizations represented here to take an 
active interest in this matter. 

Joint Urban Planning 

The Model Cities Act offers us a good example 
of the type of planning process which could be 
used to develop effective interminority structures 
and communications patterns in our urban centers. 
Under the Model Cities concept, the minorities 
can w'ork together in the development of concrete 
ways of converting our slums into viable, beauti- 
ful communities. Together we can, and should, and 
must, insist on the use of some of this country’s 
vast engineering and industrial genius in rebuild- 
ing the ghettoes. 

We could, if we but had the will and the vision, 
insist that those areas of our cities which are now 
used for residential-industrial purposes, be re- 
built with the emphasis on the resident and not on 
the industrialist. Let us insist that cement fac- 
tories, lumberyards, brickyards, etc. all be required 
to relocate underground, and be required to stop 
polluting the air, and be required to use under- 
ground passageways for the movement of dan- 
gerous and bulky cargoes. After all, it is our chil- 
dren who have to walk through polluted air, 
across railroad tracks, and around massive truck 
trailers ... to inadequate schools. 

We have to insist that the American city be built 
for 'peo'ple — and not for the car or for the indus- 
trialists. 

The task of redesigning our urban governments 
and of recreating our cities is as much that of our 



minority group leaders as it is that of white 
America. 

New Towns 

On a wider scale we should join with the other 
minority groups in planning for the development 
of completely new communities. These communi- 
ties could be plamied as multi-cultural, multi- 
lingual, centers. Tliey could be built as satellite 
towns of some of the existing larger metropolises, 
or they could be planned in some of the wide, open 
spaces of the Southwest. Into the organizational 
structure of these communities we could build 
democratic mechanisms which would allow for full 
participation by minorities in government. 

This is not a frivolous idea. Tlie present popu- 
lation birth trends and the continuous migration 
of people to the cities require a viable alternative 
to continuous urban sprawl. Satellite towns in the 
Southwest represent one such alternative. 

Furthermore, such cities could be planned so as 
to foster a healthy relationship between modem 
technology and human cultural factors. 

Urban Index of Social Health 

One difficulty in determining which area or 
which individuals are to receive priority in the 
allocation of the limited federal funds to fight 
poverty is the lack of a clear-cut index of social 
health. How indeed does one decide who is poverty- 
stricken and who is not? 

It is difficult to define poverty or social depriva- 
tion without going into philosophical distinctions. 
One has to discuss potential, opportunity, freedom 
of movement and other crucial issues. 

At present this is not possible, and many of us 
feel that programs go to the cities with the best 
proposal writers and not the gi’eatest need. 

How does one decide what to use as a proper 
measure of poverty? 

I would suggest that the OEO commit itself to 
a project of several years duration which would be 
charged with the development of an index of social 
health. This index would include cultural factors, 
discrimination patterns, quality of housing, feasi- 
bility of movement, quality of education, general 
economic levels, mental health, and as many other 
variables as are relevant and feasible. 

May I also suggest that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity encourage the Congress, directly and 
indirectly, to conduct an official census of the total 
population once every five years? 



The general aim of such an indeXj and such a 
census, would be the development of a measure 
roughl 3 ‘ similar to the Gross Xational Product, 
which is used to indicate tlie economic health of 
the nation. 

I feel these measures would be a great aid in 
reducing the possibility of friction among minor- 
ity groups. Decisions to allocate limited resources 
would not seem so arbitrary or be so subject to 
political forces. 

Margmdl America/ns 

The problems of marginality are best exempli- 
fied by the young Mexican American or Negro who 
goes away to school, earns some advanced degrees, 
and then finds it impossible to return to the place 
from which he came. This person no longer talks 
the same. He wears a different mental outlook. He, 
however, has retained enough of the old so that he 
is not completely comfortable in his suburban 
dwelling. While he may be regarded as a “success’* 
by the general public, most of ns can only call him 
a failure. 

Less dramatic, perhaps, but nonetheless as real, 
are the problems faced by the Negro or Mexican 
American high s^’hooler who is outstanding in his 
studies. He is always being reminded to refrain 
from abandoning his group. Even joining the 
Honor Society will mean spending a great deal of 
time among the Anglos. The marginality of these 
youngsters is increased by the low self-image 
which their ethnic group has. Once in school they 
are not allowed to speak their native language. 
They are subtly but surely taught that a little band 
of Anglos can whip a big band of Mexicans 
through such things as the Alamo and the battle of 
San Nacinto. The awful thing is, of course, that 
they learn these lessons all too well. Mexican 
Americans complete high-school with very little 
fiu.ency in either Spanish or English. Negroes com- 
plete high school several class-years behind their 
Anglo fellow students. They are thereby unable to 
relate completely to either culture. 

While we should allow for every man to live his 
life according to the dictates of his own conscience, 
we shf aid still try to ingrain a sense of heritage 
and of responsibility to one’s own. We might be- 
gin to do this by accepting and giving fewer schol- 
arships, from any source. We might begin to do 
this by insisting on the development of a National 
Service Corps, which would insure a free college 
education to every American, in return for a year 



of service to his comitry. For the Mexican Ameri- 
can and Negro we would arrange for toui*s of dutj’ 
which would bring them into the barrios and ghet- 
tocs on community development missions. 

In a sense all Mexican Americans are mar^nal 
men. It is much easier for us to assimilate into the 
total American culture than it is for Negroes. It 
is now possible for Mexican Americans to marry 
Anglos without being obsti-acized b^* the commu- 
nity. Some of us, because of our fair features, have 
no difficult}' at all in passing as a “typical Ameri- 
can.” 

The Negro cannot escape his color. He is black. 
This identity, while denying him some of the as- 
similation afforded the Mexican American, serves 
as a very tangible link with his brothers. For us 
the links are in the language and in the cultural 
values. 

The young Mexican American college student 
experiences, as does his Negi’o counterpart, some 
severe identity problems. The j^outh wants to be- 
lieve that he can have the best of two worlds. He 
wants to plant a -foot in each culture’s camp. For 
too many the end result is an unfortunate isola- 
tion from both cultures. 

How can we help these marginal men to live 
full, meaningful lives? I would like to suggest a 
few ideas along these lines. 

. 1. Together with the Negro we should explore 
the possibility of developing more cooperative dor- 
mitories, such as those at the University of Texas, 
which could be used to house students from di- 
verse racial and ethnic backgrounds. These co- 
operative dormitories, run at minimal cost to the 
students, could be financed by any of the many non- 
profit corporations interested in this type of proj- 
ect. The cost to the sponsoring organization would 
be small, as the students themselves would be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance, and operation of 
the dormitory. 

There is no reason why a neighborhood council 
in a poverty area could not secure a charter as a 
non-profit corporation for the purpose of building 
and sponsoring such cooperative dormitories. 

The students living together in these facilities 
would have the opportunity to live with persons 
of other backgrounds ; they would present to the 
total community a living proof of the possibilities 
of inter-racial living. 

2. We should encourage these students to serve 
as Volunteer tutors to high school students of simi- 
lar ethnic origin. 
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3. We should encourage minority youth to use 
programs such as YISTA, SDS, Accion and Peace 
Corps for the benefit of their people. 

4. We should periodically invite them to attend 
our meetings, even after they have returned to live 
in a beautiful suburban home on the other side 
of the tracks. 

5. We should hold special conferences, retreats, 
seminars and meetings to brief these students on 
the problems they and other minority members 
face. 

6. We should make vigorous efforts to have the 
voting age in the Southwest lowered to 18. This 
would allow minority youths to participate fully 
in the solution of minority group problems. (It 
would also increase the political power of both 
minorities since both have median ages which are 
below that of the Anglo.) Such a step would also 
allow the Mexican American and Negro youth 
with an opportunity to exercise liis voice on public 
matters. 

7. The OEO, should with the cooperation of the 
LULAC’s and the GI Forum and other groups, 
undertake a campaign to involve scholarship win- 
ners in community action efforts. 

There can be no question but that some new 
ways of communicating the notion of inter-racial 
harmony are needed. By and large the educational 
institutions we have are inadequate for this task. 

We have to design different types of schools. We 
have to create schools which are equipped to teach 
for life as it is. We have to insist, along with our 
Negro brothers, on the introduction of courses on 
minority groups in the curriculums followed by 
prospective teachers. We have to educate local in- 
ter-racial study groups. 

A few friends of mine and I are working on 
the development of Spanish-language comics 
which portray inter-racial situations as normal 
and healthy. I see no reason why the same thing 
can’t be done with other forms of communications 
media. Why not, for example, invite some of the 
Latin-American, Negro baseball players to speak 
to groups in our barrios during the off-season? 

UtiliS’ing Gulturdl Strengths for InterTmtiorial 
Purposes 

There has been so much emphasis in the past 
on the problems of alienation, apathy, disease and 
poverty of the minorities, that only rarely are we 
able to do more than cast supercilious glances at 
the strengths of these minorities. 



Tliis country and the world could profit greatly 
from the development of projects and programs 
which would allow for participation of Mexican 
Americans and Negi’oes in the international train- 
ing and educational programs. 

The American Southwest is a perfect location 
for the numerous training and study programs 
which are sponsored by the Peace Corps, the 
Agency for International Development, the State 
Department, the United Nations, the military, and 
b3’^ private industry. Here we have a blend and mix- 
ture of races and cultures struggling w*th the 
problems of urban development. Here we have a 
''liniate and architecture similar to that of many 
underdeveloped countries. 

But where are such programs now being con- 
ducted? They are held at Harvard, Yale, Eutgers, 
Radcliffe, or in Washington, D.C., or in other 
places which are considered better only because 
thejr have more “experts” on their faculties and 
more books in their libraries. And who benefits 
from these programs? The “deprived” communi- 
ties of Harvard, Yale, etc. benefit from these 
programs. 

Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and 
California where we could obtain many bilingual 
staff members, albeit not with college degrees, is 
where the progi-ams are needed. 

There are many institutions and corporations 
which have the competence and the capability to 
administer such progi'ams. There are numerous re- 
sources available. In Houston, for example, there 
is a large community of Spanish speaking pro- 
fessionals who would be invaluable in training 
Americans for service abroad. Yet, just the other 
day I spoke with a Cuban lawyer who is working 
as a bus boy, and with a Mexican professor who 
can’t .find a job because he doesn’t speak English. 

It would seem only reasonable that the Gov- 
ernment should make strong efforts to relocate 
some of its international programs, particularly 
those dealing with Latin America and Africa in 
the Southwest. It would seem only reasonable 
that some of the many jobs which these pro- 
grams generate should go to Spanish-speaking 
individuals. 

If you wanted to train technicians or workers 
for Latin-America, we could furnish you with 
Spanish-speaking cooks, with Spanish-speaking 
janitors, with Native speakers of Spanish to serve 
as informants, with Spanish language movies, with 
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Spanish language comics, with Spanish language 
television stations, and with Span^h language 
newspapers. We could house the trainees in com- 
trm'ni fifis or bo/mos where Spanish was the me~ 

dium of conununication. 

We could even furnish you with urban and 
rural slums which are as debasmg to their resi- 
dents — American citizens — as any slums anywhere 
in the world. 

The use of the Southwest as a training ^ound 
for the Western Hemisphere would result in bet- 
ter jobs for local residents, in a better apprecia- 
tion by the public of cultural values, and in better- 
prepared Americans abroad. In fact, the programs 
could be structured so that the language inform- 



ants also learned the technical skills that the 
trainees did. It would also result in better 
international relations with our I/atin-American 
neighbors. 

More important than all the preceding, is the 
logical progression such programs would repre- 
sent in our efforts to develop a‘ World Conununity 
based on humanism and on respect for the digmty 
of the individual. Tliese would be positive steps 
to alleviate the national blight of poverty and to 
assist other countries where the degree of human 
misery is so much greater. 

This would also be a logical and natural way in 
which to introduce modem technological innova- 
tions to the “other world,” of Poverty. ■ 



Migrant Farm Workers and America 

Giuserto Esqxhvel 

'N&uiB AnTtomcer, SiaMon WJBG, Joliet, lUmois 



Mr. Chairman: It is indeed a privilege to have 
been afforded the opportunity today of present- 
ing testimony and to be a witness on behalf of one 
of America’s most wide-spread problems, the Mi- 
grant Farm Worker. Yes, he is by all standards 
one of American’s greatest problems, if for no other 
reason than that he is enmeshed throughout the 
mainstream of American society. 

We must obliterate this problem now. This is 
necessary simply because a shiny apple with a rot- 
ten core cannot remain shiny for long. Ifo matter 
how much we preach the world over about our 
“Great Society”, it is still our own interior decay 
that dulls that shiny American image we are try- 
ing so hard to promote. 

What is a “Migrant Farm Worker”? The Eng- 
lish dictionary dejBmes the word migrant simply 
as “one who migrates”. But really what is this crea- 
ture of man who, even though his existence is ig- 
nored by the “Great Society”, still dares call him- 
self an American ? Who does he think he is ? What 
is his role in this modem country? Where does he 
come from? Let me attempt to describe him for 
you. 

The Migrant Farm Worker of today is an indi- 
vidual who is motivated to travel simply because 
of his own personal economic needs. The area he 
often times proudly calls his home-town has failed 
to provide him with the opportunity to obtain his 
basic family requirements, thus making travel 
necessary. 

The vast majority of Migrant Farm Workers of 
today are individuals of Mexican extraction. This 
in itself is his greatest handicap. Why ? Picture for 
yourself a person, who as a child grew up in a 
Spanish-speaking environment, building around 
himself an imaginary defensive shell, to be used for 



hiding his own feelings of inferiority. Having been 
thrown abruptly into a strictly English-speaking 
educational system, he faOs to understand the 
meaning of such a strange new world. Finding no 
immediate understanding of his problems, he fails 
in every step of the way, making of himself a 
school drop-out even before he begins. That is, of 
course, if he is fortunate euough to attend the first 
grade. So with a third or fourth grade education 
AT THE MOST, he sets out to make a life for 
himself. Industiy wants no part of him. About the 
only good thing that could happen to him at this 
time is to get drafted, but here again his education 
is bound to deny him this privilege. 

What’s left? Farm work, of comse. It is here 
then that this migrant cycle begins. 

Let’s take a look now at the geographical area 
that the migrant calls his home. It’s the Southwest, 
of course. Primarily the states of California, Ari- 
zona, Ifew Mexico, and, above all, sticking out like 
a sore thumb, this so called great state of Texas, 
which is always too bug^ draining oil from the 
ground and counting heads of cattle to take a sec- 
ond look at this lowly being who harvests the food 
for everyone’s table and picks the cotton for every- 
one’s garments, that the migrant proudly calls 
homa Yes, the Southwest has created this creature, 
“the Migrant Farm Worker”, and from here he 
travels, dragging along with him his wife and 
children. Sounds like a cozy situation, doesn’t it, 
travelling and working along side your family? 
Yes, but it also means taking your children from 
school, depriving them of an education, placing 
them in one school after another, and in most cases 
no school at all. 

His wife suffers along side him also, working in 
the fields all day, often times pregnant, living in 
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snacks or barns by the field side. These dilapidated 
shacks or field houses, if you want to call them 
houses, offer not the comforts of home, that I g»iar- 
antee. No heat, no r unning water, no bath, no 
screens, not even windows most times. Is it any 
wonder now why the Migrant is prime target to 
all communicable diseases. Tuberculosis has its 
highest rate among Migrants and the infant mor- 
tality rate runs as high as 35-^%. 

Oh, but the Migrant Farm Worker is a proud 
he has to be proud in order to endure the 
humiliation and discrimination of the hostile 
Anglo majority wherever he travels. But he has to 
swallow his pride, to take the abuse, name calling, 
and threats made to him by his boss, the “Patron”. 
He has to because he needs the job and he has no 
other trade. 

He travels from the Eio Grande Valley to Trav- 
erse City, Michigan, from San Antonio to Winter 
Haven, Florida. He is led on by the many false 
promises of a life in which there are better homes, 
better schools, better medical care for his family, 
better wages, and above all, where he believes he 
wiQ receive a more humane treatment than he has 
thus far received. This barrage of promises and 
misinformation are made to him by individuals 
who stand to profit by getting him to the job site. 
Tn some cases these are private individuals, but for 
the most part, agencies such as State Employment 
Offices, carrying on this false campaign of prom- 
ises, in guise of helping the Migrant. In the Mid- 
west, for instance, he is promised a minimum wage 
of $1.25 an hour, of which he actually gets $1.00 
with 25^ being withheld by the farmer to be given 
back to him after the crop is harvested, as a 
“bonus”. Now, who ever heard of getting a bonus 
out of your own money. A bonus to me is some- 
thing one gets above one’s earnings, for a job well 
done. The most ironic thing about this whole set-up 
is that if the Migrant fails to stay on the job until 
ail the crop is harvested, regardless of what the 
reason, he also fails to get the bonus. This, to me, is 
plain robbery. But to the Migrant this is still bet- 
ter than the 50d an hour he was getting back home. 



So, Mx. Chairman, that is a “Migrant Farm 
Worker”, whether a Mexican American fi om Stan* 
County, Texas or a Negro from Belle Glade, Flor- 
ida. Aside from the language barrier, their plight 
is still the same. They are nothing more than a 
rented slave. He has no collective bargaining 
rights. Congress took care of that when they for- 
got to include him on the Labor Eolations Act 
tha t was only 33 years ago. 

The Migrant has no union to protect liis work- 
ing rights, no le^slation in his favor. So, what 
is he going to do? Better still, what is America 
going to do with him to save her image? Well, 
you might say, agriculture will be automated in 10 
or 15 years, but where can we hide him till then? 
Where can we hide a million and a half like liim? 

A very wise solution to the problem is legisla- 
tion. We have to be sure that Congress amends 
the National Labor Eelations Act now to include 
the farm worker. He has to be given the choice of 
Organizing aiid demanding a fair wage and better 
working conditions. More legislation is needed to 
cease the flow of foreign labor coming into this 
country and destroying whatever organizing effort 
Farm Workers have undertaken. But the final 
solution to the problem rests on the shoulders of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. More pro- 
grams should be directed to rehabilitate the Mi- 
grant. More research of his hometown area should 
be conducted to bring about better vocational and 
sound educational programs to his home area. 

Eecently Migrant Councils were started to help 
the Migrant in some Widwestern States where the 
Mgrant follows the crop. This is good, but don’t 
forget where the problem begins — ^here in the 
Southwest. Don’t wait until a Texas Eanger sits 
down and writes a proposal to help the Migrant 
Farm Worker. Send O.E.O. representatives to es- 
tablish Migrant Councils throughout the South- 
west or wherever else they are needed. If America 
can afford to spend billions to put a man on the 
moon, she can well afford to provide for the better- 
ment of her own citizens. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. ■ 
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The Mexican American and the War on Poverty 

by 

Albert Pena 

Gownty GoTrmdssioTieT, Bexar Oownty, Texas 



First of all, Mx. Shriver, one of the young ladies 
advised that you looked like Governor Connally. 
I told her that’s where the similarly stopped. I 
told her also that I would very much like Jolmsoii 
to take Connally to Washington and send you to 
Austin. 

I want to apologize to you, Mr. Secretary, for 
not having sent you a transcript. I just made up 
my mind three days ago to attend. I was reluctant 
to attend. I couldn’t reconcile myself to attending 
the conference sponsored by the Federal Govern- 
ment concerning Mexican Am erican problems 
when the Federal Government back home is the 
worst ojffender. 

I talk specifically about Kelly Field and I am 
sure this is true of other Federal installations 
throughout the Southwest and throughout the 
United States. This is one of the reasons why I 
thought I would not attend, so you will please 
forgive me for not having sent you a transcript. 

The fact of the matter is that, being last, my 
speech has already been delivered three or four 
times, so we’ll try to hit some of the highlights, 
some of the things that I believe we can do to 
help accelerate the war on poverty. 

Perhaps I’m the least qualified to speak on this 
subject. I’m not a social worker and I have sys- 
tematically been kept out of all the anti-poverty 
committees for some reason or other. Basically, 
I’m a politician, and I accept this conference and 
I think we all should as a political fact of life. We 
came here to say something, all of us have, in one 
way or the other, and we hope that in Washington 
and in Austin, they are listening because if they’re 
not listening now, we won’t be listening next 
November. 



I know that is as subtle as a meat axe but I don’t 
know how to say it any other way. 

I want to be completel}- democratic so I'll ad- 
dress 3’ou as ladies and gentlemen and others . . . 
and if you’re half Anglo and half Mexican, 
neither, but this is one of the things that has al- 
ways concerned iiie, the image, the Mexican Amer- 
ican image. We're called so many things we don’t 
know what we are. We're called Mexican Amer- 
icans, Spanish speaking, Spanish Americans, 
Americans of Mexican descent. I think some nut 
called us Iberian Americans. So I have come to 
this conclusion, that I am three things and in this 
order ; first of all, I’m an American because I was 
bom here. Second, I’m a Texan because I was bom 
in Texas, and third, I’m a Mexican without a 
mustache because no one wDl let me forget it. 

It’s very difficult for Anglos to erase from their 
mind the stereotyped serape draped Mexican 
sleeping in the shade with an empty Tequila 
bottle to his side and with the burro over here 
waiting for him to wake up. 

Every time I meet an Anglo for the first time, 
or most of them, they try to impress me first with 
the fact that they made a trip to Mexico and that 
they love Tequila, they like bull fights, they like 
Mexican food, and some of their best friends are 
Mexicans. 

Now, this leaves me pretty cold because, first of 
all, I don’t like Tequila. I like scotch, and second, 
I don’t like bull fights. I like a good professional 
football game, the Washington Kedskins. But I 
must confess that I love Mexican food and Mexican 
women. 

The point I’m trying to make is this, that — and 
we have heard this many times — that we are proud 
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that Tve are Americans, but we are also proud 
that we are Mexicans and don *t let an5'bod3' forget 
that. 

We’ve got to learn how to identify as a group 
because when you do this, then 3fou re going to 
find out that we’re going to have more unity. jMy 
friend, Maury Maverick, Jr., told me one time, 
he said, you know what’s wrong with you Mexi- 
cans and I said, what. “They made white people 
out of you and now you don’t know what the hell 
you are.” Well, we ought to know what we are. We 
ought to identify with our people. We ought to 
identify as Mexicans and the problems that are 
peculiar to Mexican Americans in the United 
States. 

I would like to also mention just for a few 
minutes the significance of the Delano grape strike 
and the significance of the Valley farm march 
here in Texas. 

Here in Texas, I know that the Valley faini 
marchers that marched from Kio Grande City to 
Austin had more impact ihan all the groups, 
LUI.AC, GI Forum, PASO, and what have you. 
I’m not criticizing them because I belong to all of 
tliem. 

But this march had more impact in those few 
weeks than all the other things we’ve been trying 
to do. Why ? Because they not only spotlighted the 
problem in Bio Grande City but they spotlighted 
the over-all problem of the Mexican American in 
Texas and throughout the South'^^est. And rec- 
ognition of our problems has been a long time com- 
ing. So these are crucial times for us. These next 
eight or nine or ten or eleven months are very cru- 
cial for us. Maybe we should all have stayed home 
and helped you just a little bit more, Mr. Shriver, 
and helped w'ith our voter registration drives. This 
is import, ant. Maybe we could do more good back 
home today going door to door and knocking on 
doors and rcjgistering people in the barrios because 
they are the people, these are the unorganized peo- 
ple and we must see that they vote. . . . The only 
way that they’re going to be heard is through the 
votes. The only thing politicians understand, and 
I know because I’m one, is votes. They’ll talk to 
people who have votes. And I think here in Texas, 
and there in Washington, they only understand 
votes. We need more understanding politicians. 
The only way that they are going to understand is 
for you to vote and register everybody in your 
communities. That’s the only way that you’re go- 



ing to do it. It’s the only way you’re going to do it. 

The Valley farm march spotlighted the problems 
we’ve been talking about, the high illiteracy rate, 
job and wage discrimination, the liigh tubercular 
rate in our communities, high infant mortality 
rate in our communities, povert3’ and injustice, all 
of these things were spotliglited. This is why it 
was so important. But there are solutions. I*m con- 
fident that there are .solutions. 

Think, for just a minute, and just imagine an 
island ninety miles off the United States, not Cuba, 
with eleven i.iillion people of Mexican descent 
dedicated to our democratic principles and way of 
life, and they had all these problems that we talk 
about, illiteracy and poverty and injustice, lack 
of jobs and high unemplo3’’ment, all of these things. 
Wliat would the United States do? They would 
give them foreign aid. They would give them 
massive sums of money to take care of that. This 
is the type of progi’ams we need for the Mexican 
Americans. We need a Marshall Plan for the Mexi- 
can American throughout the Southwest. 

These are the only things that I have reduced to 
writing and I’ll tiy to explain here what I mean 
by this Marshall Plan. 

Wliat South Texas needs, what the land all 
along our Southwestern border needs, is a new 
climate, a political, social, economic climate in 
which the people, the Mexican Americans, can live 
decently. We need new outside capital to create 
new jobs. We need new education systems. We need 
new faces on the political scene and we need ideas. 
How are we to obtain this change ? I’m not sure but 
I do know that unless the Federal Govermnent 
begins soon to take unbreached steps towards 
creating the new climate,* something is going to 
happen. It is inevitable that things will change. 
Hopefully, change would be orderly. I don’t see 
how this would be possible without the massive 
assistance of the Federal Government. The State 
Government, particularly here in Texas, cannot, 
will not do the job. Most of the local governments 
up and down the border have but one function, to 
protect the status quo. In the past, I have called for 
a Marshall Plan for South Texas with massive aid, 
with massive loans, with massive technological as- 
sistance. What we got was the war on poverty, too 
little and too late. I’m not criticizing the war on 
poverty. "Wliat I’m saying is, this is an extension of 
the war on poverty. 

For example, we have some very fine programs 
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in San Antonio. I think we liaye one of the finest 
youth organizations, SA2^"0. 

We have the gi’eater San Antonio Federation 
of A^ighborhood Ciouncils and . . - they are be- 
ginning to do battle with the power structure, so 
I am not criticizing. Iha saj’ing that the war on 
poverty as it exists new is not enough. We need 
to create a new climate. 

The Federal Government certainly has t1?e re- 
sources to change the atmosphere in the border 
lands. We saw, after World War II, the demon- 
stration of this when the United Stat^ Govern- 
ment converted the economically, politically, and 
morally destroyed people of Western Europe and 
Japan into democratic prosperous allies. Why not 
this for the Americans who live along the border? 

I said we need capital. W^e need it to create jobs 
which would create the resources for educational 
and political changes which would pull South 
Texas and the border land up and we need the 
capital on this side of the border. If we ^n sub- 
sidize American capital flowing into Mexico, why 
can't we subsidize American capital flowing into 
South Texas? 

If we can create jobs for Mexicans in Mexico, 
why can't we create jobs for Americans in Amer- 
ica? If we can fight a fifty billion dollar a year 
war to free the Vietnamese in Viet Nam from 
political tyranny, why can't we do the same for 
Americans in America? 

I want to conclude by outlining what I think 
the role of government should be, what I believe 



is the pliilosophy of la causa. I delivered this to 
a SANYO meeting and also to a PASO conven- 
tion. 

My philosophj-, and I am su're that most of 
yours, are the results of two great men. These two 
men were dedicated men. They were sincere men. 
They were good men. They were religious men. 
One was the leader of a great nation and the other 
was the leader of a great reli^on. One died a very 
jmung man. The other died a very old man. And 
l>oth their names were John. One was John Fitz- 
gerald Keimedy and the other was Pope John 
XXm. The two Johns wrote many things and 
the}’^ said many things. Pope John wrote Pacem 
in Tei'ris. Jolm Kennedy wrote Profle^ in Cour- 
age. And basically, they believed this. They be- 
lieved, first, that all men are created equal in the 
image of God. They believed that ever}^ man was 
entitled to a good job, decent wages, an education, 
medical care, and decent housing, but more im- 
portant than that, they believed that every man 
should have the equal opportunity to obtain these 
things and such was the impact of the two Johns 
that when Jolm Kennedy died, even Eepublicans, 
conservatives who never "voted for him, cried un- 
ashamedly, and when Pope John died, Prot^tants 
and Jews declared a week of mourning. Such was 
the impact of the two Jolins. Both said, in differ- 
ent ways, that this generation of Americans has 
been handed the torch of freedom. Think about 
that for just a minute. You have been handed the 
torch of freedom but you’re not going to get it 
until you stop asking for it and demand it. ■ 
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Civil Rights — ^Need for Executive Branch To Take Positive Steps To Rectify 
Discrimination in Jury Selection, Voting Eligibility and School Enrollment 

by 

James de A20>a 
Attorney, Got'^.^jus Ohristi, Texas 



I have been asked to discuss the problems of dis- 
crimination against Mexican Americans in jury 
service, voting eligibility and school enrollment, 
and the role of the Executive Branch in ending this 
discrimination. 

The fact that I have been asked to speak on the 
problem, concedes the existence of it. Therefore 
I will not dwell on the admitted fact and refer- 
ences to specific instances of discrhnination are 
made only to show more clearly the need for 
prompt and meaningful administrative action. 

Wlien we speak of remedies for the denial of con- 
stitutional rights as they pertain to schools, voting 
and jury service, we are in the domain of the 
lawyer. So we must look not only at the Mexican 
American, the injured party, but to the private 
practitioner as well. 

First, what of the party on whom the harm is 
inflicted ? Wliat kind of complainant does he make? 
Does he have a “damn the torpedoes, full speed 
ahead” approach? Unfortunately, no. There ap- 
pears to be a uniformly fatalistic tolerance to the 
intolerable on the part of those whose rights are 
denied. Fear of reprisals, fear of failure, and ig- 
norance of those rights are calculated to make a 
reluctant litigant. These fiictors are magnified in 
smaller communities where economic necessity re- 
quires a subservience to those who control the 
purse strings. In these areas, oftentimes the per- 
sons who make unlawful school board policies are 
the employers of the parents of children who are 
being discriminated. Suing your boss, when a job 
is not eagr to come by, is a very unhappy event 
calling for almost unnatural courage. The usual 
situation requires that a stimulus be provided to 



preci]iitate action by the injured parties tc protect 
these cherished rights. 

Can the individual lawyer provide this needed 
impetus? And will he? To date, the answer, with 
rare exception is “no.” The traditional role of 
the la^vyer, the canons and mores of the legal 
community, oppose the instigation or fomentation 
of lawsuits. Apart from this philosophical bar- 
rier, there are practical considerations which make 
it difficult to find an advocate. Shakespeare ob- 
served rather strongly that “There is no breath 
so foul as that of the unfee’d lawyer.” In defense 
of the profession, it can be honestly stated that 
the quotation is an exaggeration, but the fact re- 
mains that the lack of funds for legal expenses is 
a detriment. Furthermore, identification with civil 
rights causes of this nature is calculated neither 
to enhance a lawyer’s social status in his commu- 
nify nor his acceptance by the established eco- 
nomic interest. Again, these factors weigh most 
heavily in rural areas and in smaller urban 
centers. 

How can this void be filled? How can these 
problems be exposed and corrections be made? 
One possible remedy would be for the admin- 
istration to recommend legislation to provide for 
attorneys’ fees in school, jury and voting cases as 
is now provided under the equal employment pro- 
visions of the statutes. But this would not relieve 
the community pressures, economic reprisals and 
social stigma involved. The solution lies in 
executive action through investigators whose re- 
sponsibility would be to ferret out violations, to 
consult and negotiate with school officials and to 
recommend court proceedings to the Attorney 
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GrtJnerai in appropriate cases. Tliis approadi Las 
been successfully used in practically all areas of 
government concern and regulation. The Equal 
Employment Commission is very active and open- 
ly solicits complaints and f ollovrs through on those 
complaints. The Labor Department is most active 
in enforcing minimum wage provisions. The ac- 
complishments of these agencies in a relatively 
short time, illustrates the good that can flow 
through an aggressive agency, competently 
staffed. 

Attention is now focused on the specific areas 
which are the subject of our concern. 

Jury Di&GHmmaiion 

Other than the field of criminal law, where the 
defendant claims violation of his constitutional 
rights, little has been done to insure cross-section 
participation of the community on jury i)anels. 
Criminal lawyers are never hesitant to raise de.- 
fenses based on violations of constitutional rights; 
and the protective court decisions touching on 
jury disc rimin ation have been almost exclusively 
in this area where cases have been reversed be- 
cause of illegalities in the jury selection process. 
These same illegalities occur in civil cases. An 
example of this was exposed in Corpus Christi. 
Texas, where I Eve. A study was made of civil 
juries and it was found that although forty-five 
per cent (45%) of the people of Nueces County 
were of Mexican extraction, that only about five 
per cent (5%) of the jury panels were Mexican 
Americans. This was attributed to disqualifica- 
tions of jurors due to language handicap, absen- 
teeism and a general group reluctance to serve 
on juries. However, a study made by a group of 
lawyers disclosed that residents of certain pre- 
cincts, comprised almost exclusively of Mexican 
Americans and Negroes, were never called for jury 
service. The evidence was damning and over- 
whelming. The local bar association reviewed the 
facts presented by the study and consultations 
were had with the officials involved in jury selec- 
tion. UnofficiaUy the reason given for the situa- 
tion was that “these Jurors would never appear 
for jury service anyway and the county would 
lose money.” “That these people were not qual- 
ified for jury service.” The official reason given 
was that the jury wheel was too small and that 
the name cards did not properly mix. Solution — 
get a larger jury wheel. This was done and amaz- 
ingly enough the foUowing year the number of 



Slexican American names appearing on jury roEs 
increased to as much as forty per cent (10%) of 
the total persons selected. The composition of the 
juries changed a^id so did the results of jury 
trials. A jury system is fair only if the jury 
selection is fair and only if the jur 3 * trulj' reflects 
a cross-section of the people. Wlien tliis fails, then 
the miscaj’i’iages of justice that we are witnessing 
and have witnessed in the deep South in criminal 
cases results. What people do not understand is 
that their civil rights, their economic rights are 
affected just as are their personal privileges and 
liberty. Insurance companies are aware of this and 
there is a reluctance on the part of man 5 ’^ insur- 
ance companies to issue liability insurance to 
minority groups simply because they think that 
a member of the minority group, when he goes 
to the courthouse, has two strikes against him; 
first, law enforcement prejudice, and second, 
juror and judicial prejudice. “An injured or dead 
Mexican isn't worth as much as an injured or dead 
Anglo” — have had insurance company adjusters 
and lawyers blatantly make this statement to me 
in settlement negotiations and I have recognized 
the accuracy of what the 5 >^ say. Only a year ago 
one of my associates participated in a trial that 
resulted in a hung jury because one of the jurors 
believed and stated her position “that no Mexican 
was worth ten thousand dollars.” Token represen- 
tation on jury panels is not enough because under 
our g^stem of pre-emptory challenges, the attor- 
neys for each side have the right to strike a cer- 
tain number of jurors without stated cause or rea- 
son. I do not criticize my adversaries for taking 
advantage of the situation. These are advocates 
whose duty is to do anything legal to win their 
case. I can and should criticize officials who per- 
mit this stiuation to exist. One other example 
might serve to illustrate the importance which 
all attorneys attach to the make-up of the jury. 
Court records in my county revealed that for a 
long period of time the prosecutors in criminal 
cases without exception struck from the jury list 
all Mexican American names in cases where a 
Mexican American was the defendant. One prose- 
cutor had the habit of numbering his strikes in the 
order in which he made them. Invariably, the first 
names he struck were the Mexican American 
names. Again, I want to emphasize that this is 
not a criticism of the lawyer whose business it is 
to try to obtain the most favorable possible jury 



from the panel for his side of the case. My pur- 
pose in relating this story is to point out the need 
for more than token representation on juries of 
a particular ethnic group. Jury selection in fed- 
eral courts has also been discriminatory and in 
many areas it has been accepted practice to iise 
service club lists and personal knowledge to make 
up a jury list. In many areas federal juries have 
a reputation of being “blue ribbon juries.” Voter 
registration lists have not been used but should 
be to get a true cross-section representation. The 
excuse that there will be inconvenience due to 
disqualified jurois may have some validity, but it 
does not override the necessity of an impartial 
jury of one’s peers to pass judgment on a case. 

School Enrollment 

A steady stream of federal court decisions have 
made what we refer to as “de jure” segregation, 
old hat. Insofar as the Mexican American is con- 
cerned, “de jure” segr^ation (that is, segregation 
under color of law or policy — intentional segrega- 
tion) , while once widespread and accepted as much 
as the segregation laws directed toward the Negro, 
is past history. Occasional exceptions to this state- 
ment occur. But practidng segregationists, like 
other unlawful elements in our community, have 
moved “uptown.” The segr^ationists and their 
methods have become more sophisticated and when 
backed to the wall by legislative enactments and 
court decisions, their ingenuity rises to the oc- 
casion. Therefore, we still have segregation, and 
be it “de jure” or “de facto,” it is as harmful to its 
child victims. 

Our neighborhood school concept has brought 
about substantial de facto (that is, unintended) 
segregation. This unfortunate result of neighbor- 
hood schools has been augmented by occasional 
de jure acts in creating school boundaries, broad 
exceptions to strict compliance with boundaries, 
and connivance with the real estate industry. 
While discrimination in housing is not within 
the ambit of my discussion, it bears a relationship 
to our school discrimination which cannot be 
ignored. The neighborhood school policy has made 
school segregaticai and housing segregation bed- 
fellows, The housing s^egationists, just as the 
school segregationists, have grown sly with the 
years. We seldom find deeds with racial covenants 
and restrictions. The provision that “No Mexicans, 
Spaniards, Spanish-speakmg, Mexican Ameri- 
cans, Americans of Mexican origin” can own land 



or live in a particular area except as “ground- 
keepers, chauffeurs,, maids and/or cooks” has been 
replaced by unwritten agreements on the part of 
developers, builders, real estate salesmen, and even 
financial institutions. Loans are not approved, 
houses are sold to others by “mistake”, delays are 
encountered, appointments are not kept. Combi- 
nations of these things or all of them occur to 
prevent the sale of a house to an undesirable. Xet 
we have the tools tc prevent the occurrence of 
these injustices. There are FHA and VA r^da- 
tions promulgated to prevent disciimination. Un- 
fortunately, there has been very little effort that 
I have observed on the part of these agencies to 
enforce these rules. These agencies and their in- 
spectors are quick to point out any deficiency or 
inadequacy in a home or any failure to comply 
with building requirements. But these same staff 
people ignore violations of racial discrimination, 
and if they are doing anything about it, they have 
been most discreet. If these agencies would mend 
their ways and require compliance with their rules, 
there would be at least slight relief to our current 
de facto segregation. I want to emphasize the word 
“slight” because our minority group has other 
serious hurdles to clear apart from the housing 
practices mentioned. 

The low economic state of many Mexican Amer- 
icans would keep most out of the more desirable 
residential areas. What of the children who are 
kept in the rium areas and in the ghettos by the 
low economic state of their parents? These chil- 
dren must depend wholly on the school g^stem for 
their academic betterment. They can get little 
or no help with their homework or advice on school 
matters from parents who never attended a day of 
school. These children should have the very best 
that a school system can give them to sutetitute 
for that which is expected of more fortunate par- 
ents. Yet the opposite is true. These children 
usually attend s^ool in old and dilapidated 
buildings; their curriculum is “toned down” partly 
because school officials don’t ezpect them to know 
much anyway and partly because their teachers 
are usually the most inferior that the system has. 
These schools are overcrowded and school supplies 
and teaching aids are scarce and rundown. As 
pointed out by one recent federal court opinion, 
we cannot ignore the constitutional mandate of 
“equal education” despite the demise of the “sep- 
arate but equal” doctrine.” De facto s^;regation 



is a burden of the poor. Be the child, “white trash, 
mexican or nigger,” it is his poorness that makes 
him the object of discrimination. 

What can be done? Unequal schools, imequal 
facilities, overcrowding and ill-prepared teachers 
are obvious to anyone who will but look. And when 
such a situation is known to exist, the policy of 
“deliberate speed” has no place. It should be re- 
placed by a policy of “immediate change.” Such 
can be accomplished by an aggressive agency, 
prompt to seek j'udicial relief and prompt to take 
administrative steps such as the suspension of 
funds, accreditations, purchase of government 
equipment and other steps, when cooperation is 
not immediately forthcoming. 

In the administration of housing policies, such 
as rent supplement housing, care should be taken 
not to authorize projects where they will result 
in creating slums and ghetto areas. As an example 
of this, I again point to Corpus Christi. A recently 
approved housing development is to be constructed 
which will be used exclusively by Mexican Ameri- 
cans for it will be in a Mexican American neigh- 
borhood and no one else will want to live there. 
The schools in this area are already overly con- 
gested and inferior to the system as a whole. Yet 
the problems of this area will now be magnified 
and increased and left to some future generation to 
try to solve. Inadequate planning, well meaning 
though it be, is still inadequate. 

Voting DiscHmmation 

It is a statistical reality that the Mexican Amer- 
ican group falls far behind other ethnic groups 
in its participation at the polls. This applies both 
to persons registered to vote and to those who vote 
after being registered. In Texas the reasons for 
this state of affairs have been a poll tax now 
abolished; an unreasonable and unfair deadline 
for registering to vote (January 31 of each year) ; 
rigid and imrealistic interpretation by our state 
officials of our registration laws; and setting gen- 
eral elections on a weekday. 

We must acknowledge with some embarrassment 
that our voter participation is less than just about 
any country in the world which holds free elec- 
tions. In Vietnam we have been told that approx- 
imately seventy-five per cent of the electorate went 
to the polls in the recent elections. Texas could 
seldom top or equal this figure. The precincts of 
the wealthy, of the controlling interests, of the 
well-to-do, invariably vote much more heavily than 



do the precincts of the minorities. Indifference 
plays a part, but like the jury wheel situation I 
discussed earlier, it is not the answer. I do not 
know how much effort has been made to change 
our general election da^' from a Tuesday to a Sat- 
urda 3 ’ but I do not hesitate to make this rec- 
ommendation, or as an alternative, to declare 
election da^* a national holiday. Although our elec- 
tion laws provide that the polls shall be opened 
from 7 a.m. until 7 p.m., for all practical purposes, 
the jDoor working man can vote only late in the 
afternoon and early evening. Job requirements, 
not infrequently artificial, may deprive a person 
of his right to vote. 

The legality of unnecessary and unreasonable 
voter registration procedures should be challenged 
at evei-y turn by the Attorney General. Only a few 
days ago, the Attorney General of the State of 
Taxas, issued an opinion (in direct contradiction to 
a previous opinion issued by another attorney gen- 
eral) that persons who send in their registration 
applications by mail, must send those applications 
in individual envelopes, and that voting registrars 
could not accept application?? mailed in bulk, nor 
presented in bulk by civic organizations or others. 
Tlie stated reason for this interpretation was that 
“it would prevent fraud.” Our Attorney General 
has never stated why mailing applications sepa- 
rately rather than together makes for a more 
honest registration. In view of the fact that it is the 
duty of the registrar in each county to mail the 
r^istration certificate only to the applicant at the 
applicant’s residence, I have been unable to find 
anytliing beneficial m the interpretation. It does 
make it most difficult for civic organizations and 
volunteer public spirited citizens to hold registra- 
tion drives and register voters. It would appear to 
me that such an interpretation should be challenged 
in the courts but to date, nothing has been done. 
In Texas, voting instructions can be given only 
in the English language. Such a rule has no valid 
purpose in areas where representatives of all in- 
terests are bilingual. 

Conclusions. Despite the real or fancied impedi- 
ments to immediate, effective administrative ac- 
tion, the Executive Branch and its agencies must 
recognize that we can no longer afford to wait, to 
make studies, to gather statistics and then shake 
our heads in anguish. The problems that I have 
discussed demand immediate solutions. I hope that 
suggestions will help, even in a small way, in 



bringing about change. Those agencies that have 
exercised diligence and sincerity have been re- 
warded for their work. Our draft boards have not 
had the same difficulty in finding qualified people 
as have our jury commissioners. In Nueces County, 
over 75% of the men killed in Vietnam bear 
Mexican American names. I do not mention t hi s 



boastfully for I have no reason to brag of the 
heroism and sacrifice of others. I simply use this 
illustration to point out that where an agency 
wants minority group participation, this is ac- 
complished quickly and in full measure — protests, 
language handicap, lack of training and all else, 
notwithstanding. Thank you. ■ 
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Cultural Heritage of the Southwest 

by 

Db. Saben® B. Uijbabbi 
Professor of Spardsh, XJrdversity of New Mexico 



In the beginning was the Word. And the Word 
was made flesh. It was so in the beginning, and it 
is so today. The language, the Word, carries with- 
in it the history, the culture, the traditions, the 
very life of a people, tlie flesh. Language is peoifle. 
We cannot even conceive of a people without a 
language, or a language without a people. The 
two are one and the same. To know one is to know 
the other. 

We are gathered here to consider this dual 
unity, this single quality : a people and their lan- 
guage, in danger of coming apart. This threatened 
split infinitive has become a national problem. A 
wedge has been driven between the Hispano and 
his language. As a result the Hispano is flounder- 
ing in confusion, and his language is dying on the 
vine. A dynamic and aggressive Anglo culture has 
come between liim and liis past and is uprooting 
him from the soil, cutting him off from his ances- 
tors, separating him from his own culture. Very 
little is being done to facilitate his transition from 
the culture of his ancestors, whose voice is silent, 
to the culture of the majority, whose voice makes 
his laws and determine his destiny. As his lan- 
guage fades, the Hispano’s identity with a history, 
with a tradition, with a culture, becomes more 
nebulous with each passing day. His identity as an 
Anglo is not yet in sight. There is no assurance 
that such an identity is possible, or even desirable. 
A man is what he is, and if he isn’t that, he isn’t 
anything. In terms of the national interest, our 
greatest natural resources are our human differ- 
ences, and it behooves us to cultivate those differ- 
ences. It is one thing to homogenize milk; it is 
quite another thing to homogenize the citizenry. 
It would appear, therefore, that a loyal, produc- 
tive and effective Hispano citizen, proud of what 




he is and of what he has to give, has more to offer 
his country than a de-hispanized, disoriented 
Anglo with a dark skin, a mispronounced name, 
and a guilty conscience to boot. 

From the standpoint of the preservation of our 
natural resources, every attempt must be made to 
save the Spanish language. It is the instrument 
that will make the English language available to 
the Spanish speaking child through well-trained 
bilingual teachers. The voice of America must be 
multilingual if it is to be understood around the 
world. The best bilinguals in Spanish and English 
are coming out of the Spanish speaking South- 
west. This human resource, which our government 
and industry are utilizing most effectively, must 
not be allowed to dry up. For better or for worse 
our destiny is inextricably interwoven with the 
destiny of our Spanish speaking friends to the 
south. 

If we wish to hold on to the cultural heritage 
of the Southwest, we must preserve the Spani^ 
language. If the language goes, the culture goes 
with it. This is precisely the spiritual crisis of the 
minorities of the United States. They are losing 
their native languages, and with the language they 
are losing a certain consciousness of their own 
existence. They are losing something of their vital 
polari^’^, something of their identity. They find 
themselves somewhat uprooted, somewhat disori- 
ented. A manner of being, a way of life, forged 
slowly since the beginning of history is lost with 
the loss of the language. Until a new conscious- 
ness, a new manner of being, is forged through and 
by the newly acquired language, these minorities 
will remain somewhat disoriented. 

It is all a matter of language. It if. a matter of 
economics. It is a matter of rural versus urban 
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societies. Hispano children speak Spanish. Most of 
them are poor. Many of them live in the country. 
Many have recently moved to the city. Conse- 
quently, they are predestined to failure, frustra- 
tion and academic fatigue in our national public 
schook. 

The Hispano child begins with a handicap the 
very first day he shows up in the first grade. Eng- 
lish is the language of the classroom. He speaks 
no English, or he speaks inadequate English. The 
whole program is designed to make him an Anglo. 
He doesn't want to become an Anglo, or he doesn't 
know how. He comes from a father-dominated 
home and finds himself in a female-dominated 
classroom. Tiie Anglo concepts and values that 
govern and prevail are unintelligible to him. In all 
likelihood he comes from a low social and eco- 
nomic class, and there he is in an Anglo middle 
class environment. Much too frequently he is fresh 
out of the country, and the city in general, and 
the school in particular, might just as well be in 
another planet. He probably feels very uncom- 
fortable and self-conscious in the unfamiliar 
clothes he’s wearing. He looks about him. The 
teacher, far from representing a mother image, 
must seem to him a remote and awe-insi^iring 
creature. The children around him so friendly with 
one another and so much at ease, look at him with 
suspicion. Tliere is nothing in the atmospheie from 
which he can draw any comfort. Everything he 
sees is foreign. The climate of sound is confusing 
and frightening. The Hispano kid, Jose Perez, 
finds himself in a hostile environment indeed. He 
will never, ever, forget this day, and this day will 
influence everything he does from then on. So the 
very first day in school, before he comes uj> to bat, 
he has two strikes against him. Before the coin is 
tossed, he has a penalty of a hundred yards against 
him. He has to be something very special, a star, a 
hero, in order to win. 

Amazingly enough, he does much better in the 
primary grades than one would expect. It is later 
when he gets into deep trouble. In the primary 
grades the language of the classroom is primarily 
what the linguists call “sign language,” that is, the 
kind of language a dog would understand : “stand 
up,” “sit down,” “go to the blackboard,” “open 
your books,” “let’s sing.” The Hispano kid falls 
behind in the first grade, but not too much; his 
intuition and native intelligence keep him afloat. 

Each successive year he falls farther behind, and 



as time gees on, as the language becomes more ab- 
sti-act and more transpai-ent, the gap of deficiency 
becomes wider and wider — until he becomes a drop- 
out. We hear a great deal about the high school 
drop-out. We are going to hear more and more 
about the university drop-cut. Imagine if 3mu will 
the young Hispano with his high school diploma 
in his hot little hand who appears at the univer- 
sity. He’s highly motivated, eager and full of illu- 
sions. He has been more successful than most. His 
family is very proud of him. He is going to be a 
somebody. Tlien comes the shock. He finds out. He 
doesn’t know how to read! His teachers never 
taught him how to read. How could they? They 
didn't know Spanish. They didn’t understand his 
culture. Ifo teacher can teach a second language 
effectivelj^ without knowing the native language 
of her students and understanding their culture. 
So the kid is suspended. Xo one can blame him if 
he feels cheated, betrayed and frustrated. He earn- 
ed that high school diploma in good faith, and 
he put in more than the normal effort to earn it. 
And a valuable asset to our society is lost in anger 
and despair. 

Education is the answer. School boards, school 
administrators and teachers must stop wringing 
their hands, or looking the other way, hoping the 
problems will vanish. They must face the issue 
and seek sanitary’ educational and social solutions. 
Admittedly, the problem is bigger than they are. 
Let them confess it. Then let them find the an- 
swers and the advice they need, outside the college 
of education if that is where they are to be found. 
Hispano parents must leam to place their con- 
fidence and cooperation in the schools. Employers 
must be educated too. They must find out that dis- 
crimination is detrimental to them and to the na- 
tion they profess to serve. 

Above all the Hispano should be educated in his 
own culture, his own history, his own contribution 
to the life-stream of his country. An American 
citizen of Jewish extraction, who is proud of being 
a Jew, is worth more to himself, to his people and 
to the United States than one who is not. An His- 
pano who doesn’t speak Spanish must choke on his 
chile. But before anyone can be proud of being 
an Hispano or a Jev/, or anything else, one must 
be proud of being a human being. This is not easy 
in the poverty puddles in which many an Hispano 
exists in a subhuman level, according to American 
standards, his grace, dignify, and pride eroded 



' by more than a hundred years of privation, de- 
nial and dishonor. This nation can certainly give 
this man the tools and the materials with which 
! he can build himself a ladder, and the dream that 
. • will make it worthwhile, with which to climb to 
! a better and brighter manana. If he’s got the stuff 
he 11 make it, and he’ll be a better man for it, and 
I the United States will be the richer because of it. 

I In the name of the Virgin Guadalupana or a Cristo 

de Velasquez don’t offer him an elevator! The 
Statute of Liberty, Tlie Constitution of the United 
States and the great American dream promise op- 
portunity to compete, the chance to challenge, the 
hope to cope with the imponderables of our times 
and circumstances. 

^ And we must educate the child I TVe must begin 

I with that first grader. Let us catch him before the 
traumatic first day in the first grade. Let us give 
him a preschool orientation where we work him 
in slowly with toys, games, puzzles and songs into 
the new fabric that is going to be the pattern of 
his life. Let this happen with other children like 
him and a teacher that looks like his mother, his 
aunt or his grandmother and who speaks his lan- 
guage. Let us decorate his classroom with things 
he can identify and provide him with color-books 
with people and events he can recognize. 

In the first grade, and throughout the primaiy 
grades, let us give him instruction in both Span- 
ish and English. Being, in most cases, illiterate, the 
printed word is as far off as the stars on the dark 
side of the moon to him. The printed word in Eng- 
lish is practically null and void, since it often does 
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not look at all like the spoken word. The Spanish 
printed word, however, is written exactly as it 
sounds, and thus is not nearly as remote. So, from 
a j)edagogical standpoint, it makes sense to intro- 
duce the little savage to the concept of print and 
writing through a S3^stem of sj^mbols he can under- 
stand. This is relatively eagr because the spoken 
language with which the cliild is familiar corre- 
sponds point for point with the symbols that ap- 
pear on the printed page. Once he accepts the idea 
of silent and visual communication, he can be eased 
into a similar experience in English. The teacher, 
it goes without saying, must know both languages 
l)erfectly. It would help tremendously if the child 
could have the same teacher for the first three 
years. English, of course, should be taught as a 
second language by a teacher who knows the score. 
This kind of approach would give the Hispano 
child a status he sorely needs. Furthermore, it 
would give him the sweet taste of success. Success 

in one area can cast a glow that will illuminate 
other areas. 

As this Hispano child progresses through school 
cultural content should infiltrate his progi-am. The 
histoiy of the conquest and colonization of the 
new world. Tlie conquest and colonization of his 
state. The heroes of Spain and Spanish America. 
All of these will give him money to spend in the 
world’s fair, will make him a person to be consid- 
ered m the social arena that is so important to big 
and little people. In the process, Hispanic culture 
and all it has to enrich our Anglo-American cul- 
ture will endure, aesthetically, practicaUy and 
vitally. ■ 
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Civil Service and the Mexican American 

by 

JlJDGB AUnSED J. HrRISTAIJDEZ 

Immediate Past President, League of JJ-Tizted Lcdin American Citiz&ns 



Commissioner Ximenes, jMr. Macy, Mr. Mos- 
kowitz, 3Mr. Kobles, Ladies and Gentlemen : I con- 
sider it a great honor and a privilege to have been 
given the oi^ijortunitj' to ax^ijear before the Chair- 
man of the President’s Cabinet Committee on Mex- 
ican American Affairs and present testimony 
which I have comiJiled as a result of my work 
with the Mexican American people of this country 
concerning the tragic situation that iJresently ex- 
ists in Civil Service affecting the Mexican Ameri- 
can. In my presentation I will present statistics 
that are taken from the study of minority group 
employment in the Federal Government, prejjared 
by the U.S. Civil Service Commission in 1966, and 
I will present information on s^jecific cases about 
which I have personal knowledge or which have 
come to my pei’sonal attention. 

The Civil Service Commission, in the in-eface of 
the 1966 study of minorify group emijloyment in 
the Federal Government, stated through its Chair- 
man, hlr. Jolm W. Macy, that the purpose in col- 
lecting and publishing tliis report was to provide 
a means of assessing progress and identifying areas 
where greater efforts must be made to assure equal- 
ity of opportunity. It is somewhat ironic to note 
that 160 pages of this report were dedicated to pub- 
lisliing employment statistics in the Federal Gov- 
ernment as concerning the Negro, while only 14 
pages were dedicated toward presenting the plight 
of the Mexican American in government today. 
However, I do not feel that we should really com- 
plain, but rather we should consider ourselves for- 
tunate as the entire picture of the American In- 
dian, the original American, was reported in 12 
pages. If we are to use this report, either as a 
means of recording the progress or identifying the 
ai-eas where positive affirmative action must be 



taken to assure equality of opportunity in employ- 
ment with the Federal Government, it is necessary 
that we begin our study with the agency that com- 
piled this report — ^the Civil Service Commission. 

Li the Civil Service Commission, which is under 
the direction of Mr. Macy, there are three com- 
missioners none of whom are, or have ever been, 
of Mexican American descent. There is within 
this Coimnission a Board of Appeals and Keviews 
whose primary function is to pass upon all appeals 
brought forth from civil service employees who 
feel that their rights have been violated by their 
supervisors in either promotions or terminations. 
Agam, there are no Mexican American members 
of this Boa rd, and although a vacancy existed on 
tliis Board several months ago and Mexican Amer- 
icans were urged to apply for this position by the 
Civil Service Commission itself, either the position 
still remains vacant or it has been filled without 
any publicity and without our knowledge by a per- 
son not of Mexican American descent. At the re- 
gional levels there are, to my knowledge, no re- 
gional directors of Mexican American descent and 
only a veiy small number of Mexican American 
investigators, among whose duties are includod 
those of investigating alleged complaints of dis- 
crimination in governmei.it agencies and military 
installations. 

Tlie great need for bilingual and bicultural in- 
vestigators in the Civil Service Commission can 
best be illustrated by the situation which occurred 
in the immediate vicinity of El Paso at White 
Sands Missile Kange. At this installation com- 
plaint after complaint had been presented to the 
Spanish-spealdng community surrounding White 
Sands Missile Eange as well as to the Department 
of the Army and the Civil Service Commission. 
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Early this year the Civil Service Commission sent 
a team of investigators from its regional office in 
Denver, Colorado to investigate these allied acts 
of discrim ina tion. The team arrived at White 
Sands Missile Kange and spent between six to 
eight weeks interviewing employees of the Eange 
who wished to present grievances to the Commis- 
sion- At the end of their investigation they com- 
piled a volmninons report and presented a copy 
of it to the Civihan Personnel Officer of the instal- 
lation. The report was comparable to a iliesis that 
is prepared by a person in pursuit of a doctorate 
degree for it served only to confuse the Civilian 
Personnel Officer in regard to what the actual 
grievances were and what actions should be taken' 
to correct them. None cf the investigators were 
of Mexican American descent. Shortly thereafter 
the Department of the Army, through the Com- 
manding General of White Sands Alissile Bange, 
requested that Department of Defense Contracts 
Compliance Office lend them the services of Mexi- 
can American community relations specialists. A 
team of Mexican American employees of the De- 
partment of Defense Contracts Compliance Office 
arrived at White Sands Missile Eange, met with, 
the Commanding General and the Civilian Per- 
sonnel Officer, met with supervisory employees at 
the I^nge, and met with Mexican American orga- 
nizations and community leaders in the cities of 
El Paso, Texas and Las Cruces and Alamogordo, 
New Mexico. Both of the investigators were bi- 
lingual and bicultural and were able to commu- 
nicate with Mexican American employees as well 
as with Mexican American community leaders and 
determine the problems that existed at this facil- 
ity. It must be mentioned that this facility had 
imdertaken a program of affirmative action de- 
signed to assure equality of opportunity for all 
employees, and that the Commanding General of 
tMs facility was personally committed to the prin- 
ciples of equal employment opportunity. However, 
this program had not been fully communicated 
to Mexican Americans in the c ommun ity or to their 
employees. At the end of one week the community 
relations specialists met again with the Command- 
ing General of the installation and presented to 
him^ their specific recommendations toward cor- 
recting the problems that existed. Approximately 
one month later a conference on equal employment 
opportunity ?ras sponsored by the Commanding 
General, and approximately one hundred Mexican 



American leaders of the surrounding community 
were invited. At this conference the installation’s 
program, dedicated toward insuring equality of 
opportumty for all employees, was presented- As 
a result of the work of the community relations 
specialists and the conference held by the Com- 
manding General, lines of communication have 
been established between this facility and the 
Mexican American community. 

A si m i la r incident occurred at Sandia Base lo- 
cated in Albuquerque, New Mexico, where the Civil 
Service Commision again undertook to conduct 
inv^tigations of alleged acte of discrimination 
against Mexican American employees. Following 
the Commission’s visit and their lengthy report to 
the Civilian Personnel Officer, the same team from 
the Department of Defense Contracts Compliance 
Office was invited by the Commanding General of 
this installation and assigned by the Department 
of Defense to serve as coi^ultants to the Com- 
manding General. The team again proceeded to 
meet with Mexican American employees, Com- 
mumly leaders, supervisoiy personnel, and the Ci- 
vilian Personnel Officer of this installation. Upon 
the conclusion of their visit, they made specific 
recommendations to the Commanding General 
which were geared toward correcting the problems 
that existed. Two months ago Sandia Base em- 
ployed a Mexican American as the Deputy Equal 
Employment Opportunity Officer as the first step 
in the solution of the problems. 

Problems have arisen and still exist at many mil- 
itary installations which are located throughout 
the five Southwestern states, with the most glaring 
and still unsolved problems exTsting at Kelly Air 
Force Base in San Antonio, Texas. All efforts 
which have been made by Mexican American orga- 
nizations in an effort to correct these problems have 
met with complete failure. Problems exist there in 
regard to the Mexican Americans who, although 
employed in large numbers at this facility, hold 
jobs in the lower grades and are constantly denied 
promotions with the reason being given that 
they are not qualified. It is ironic that this 
facility located in San Antonio where approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the population of 
the city is Mexican American and where the 
Mexican American is, by far, the laigest min x- 
ity group employed, only recently announced 
the appointment of a person to the posi- 
tion of Deputy Equal Employment Officer and 
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cliarged with, the responsibility of meeting 
with and understanding the problems of im- 
noriiy group employees, and, yet, passed over the 
applications of all Mexican American apphcants 
as not qualified. It is evident, therefore, that there 
exists a glaring need for Mexican Americmis to be 
employed by the Ghil Service Commission at all 
job levels, including those in policy-maldng posi- 
tions, if Commission is, in fact, going to dis- 
charge its obligations of assuring equality of 

opportunity. tt i 

On June 9, 1967 the President of the United 

States created a Cabinet Committee on Mexican 
American Affairs and charged this Committee 
■with the task of assuring that Federal pro- 
<rrams are reaching the Mexican American 
and providing the assistance that they need and 
seeking out new programs that may be nec- 
essary to handle problems that are unique 
to the Mexican AmericMi conmunity. As 
members of this Committee, he appointed the Sec- 
retaries of Health, Education, and Welfare j Hous- 
ing and Urban Development; Labor; Agriculture; 
the Director of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, and selected as its Chairman a Commis- 
sioner of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. If this Committee is to be able to dis- 
charge its responsibilities to the Mexican American 
people, it is, of necessity, incumbent upon each of 
these departments to have on their staffs Mexican 
Americans who will be able to assure that the pro- 
grams imder each agency are, in fact, reacWng the 
Mexican American. In order to make a prelimina^ 
determination as to whether or not these agencies 
are capable under the present staffing to discharge 
their new obligations, we must examine^ the em- 
ployment statistics of each of these agencies. 

The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, according to the 1966 study of minoriiy 
group employment in the Federal Government, 
has a total employment of 90,695 of which 954 or 
1.3% are Mexican American, and in grades GS 
9-18 has a total of 23,107 of which 191 or .8% are 
American. Tliis Department recently 
created a Civil Eights Division and named Mr. 
Peter M. Libassi as its Director. It embarked upon 
a survey to determine the number of students in 
colleges and universities by race and further em- 
barked upon a program in the primary and sec- 
ondary school districts to determine the number of 
students attending these districts by race. It pre- 



pared a report ^stem which w'as forwarded to 
colleges and universities as well as to the secondary 
districts. This reporting form prepared by the 
Civil Eights Division of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare instructed the 
un iversities aiid school districts to classify Mexican 
American students under the cat^ory listed as 
‘^others” with the explanation that Mexican Amer- 
icans are not members of the Caucasian or white 
race. The League of United Latin American Cit- 
izens (LULAC) vigorously objected to this report- 
ing form and called this matter to the attention of 
die Civil Eights Division of Health, Education and 
Welfare. The form for universities and colleges 
was rescinded and a new one prepared which lists 
Mexican American students under the category of 
^^wliite’’ with an explanation that they are students 
of Spanish surname. The form sent to the school 
districts, however, has not been rescinded and the 
explanation given our organization was that two 
montlis of w^ork had alreudy been expend^ into 
the preparation of this form and the compilation 
of data. It is evident, however, that two months 
of work, at taxpayers’ expense, have been wasted 
on a form that seeks completely incorrect infor- 
mation and data. Had there been a Mexican 
American employee in the Civil Eights IHyision of 
Health, Education and Welfare at the time that 
this form was prepared, this would never have 
happened. It is gratifying to note, however, that 
since this blunder on the part of HEW, a Mexican 
American has been employed in the Civil Eighte 
Division as a Special Assistant to hfr. 

The Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, an agency that is headed by a mem- 
ber of a minority group and an agency that was 
created to help minority groups and which, ther^ 
fore, should be cognizant and sensitive to the needs 
of all minority groups in tliis country, has a total 
employment of 14,057 of which 117 or 0.8% are 
Spanish American. 

The Department of Labor has a total employ- 
ment of 9,626 of wHch 85 or 0-9% are Spanish 
surnamed Americans. In grades GS-9 through 18, 
the grades which are normally those that mclude 
supervisory positions as well as positions at policy- 
making levels. Department of Labor has a total of 
4,786 employees of whom 47 or 1% are Spamsh 
surnamed Americans. Is it any wonder, then, that 
the programs established by the Department of 
Labor, including the Manpower Development 
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Training Act and On-the-Job Training programs, 
have miserably failed to reach the Americans of 
Spanish surname? It is true that the Department 
of Labor has in existence many jjrograms that 
could greatly benefit this minority group; how- 
ever, until this Department sees fit to establish a 
special program, the primary responsibility of 
which is to communicate the existing programs to 
Americans of Spanish surname throughout the 
country, as well as determine the need for new 
programs that can benefit this minority group and 
establish a line of communication between this 
minority group and the Department of Labor, 
Spanish sumamed Americans wiU continue to re- 
ceive training under Labor Department programs 
for service station attendants, short order cooks, 
and television repairmen. 

The Department of Agriculture, in 1966, had a 
total employment of 102,18i of which 1,448 or 
1.6% were Americans of Spanish surname. In 
grades GS-9 tlirough 18, it employed a total of 
32,979 of whom 140 or .4% were Americans of 
Spanish surname. It is indeed welcome news that 
in the last two months this Department has em- 
barked upon a bold and aggressive program of 
aflh’mative action designed to rectify this ap- 
palling situation and during this period has suc- 
ceeded in employing 326 Americans of Spanish 
surname. It is evident, therefore, that whenei’^er a 
Department determines that it is going to seek 
out qualified minority group applicants it can find 
them as evidenced by the above facts. It must be 
made clear to all government agencies that the 
worn out statement and tired phrase, “We do not 
have more employees of Spanish surname because 
there just aren’t any qualified,” is no longer ac- 
ceptable to our group. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity, which was 
created to help eliminate poverty in the Dnited 
States had a total employment in 1966 of 2,637 of 
which 50 or 1.9% were Americans of Spanish sur- 
name. In the five Southwestern states, employment 
in this agency reflected a much better profile, for 
out of 315 employees, 33 or 10.5% were Americans 
of Spanish surname. Li grades GS-12-18, out of 
a total of 79 employees, 12 or 15.2% were Spanish 
sumamed Americans. It was distressing to note, 
however, that when a vacancy occurred in the 
regional office in Austin, Texas for the position 
of regional director, Mexican American organiza- 
tions submitted names of qualified Mexican Amer- 



icans to fill tliis position. The lVfp.vi«m American 
organizations felt that it was necessary that the 
person who headed this office, whose territory in- 
cluded Texas and 2^^ew Mexico where the Mexican 
.^Vmerican is the largest minority group, should be 
a person who was bilingual and bicultural — a per- 
son who could study the problems of the Mexican 
American and direct his actions and his agency’s 
actions toward sol\ ing these problems, heedless to 
say, a Mexican ALinerican was not selected for the 
position, and to this date there are no Americans 
of Spanish surname in any of the top level po- 
sitions in the entire structure of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion was created by the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and charged with the enforcement of Title ~VTT of 
this Act, which Title prohibits discrimination in 
private employment because of race, creed, color, 
sex, or national origin. Even though the second 
largest minority group in the country is the Amer- 
ican of Spanish surname, this Commission, im- 
mediately upon its creation and during its first 
two years of operation, consistently ignored our 
j>roblems. In 1965 in AJbuquerque, New Mexico, a 
group of Mexican Americans, including myself, 
walked out of a meeting sponsored by the Equal 
Employment Opportunily Commission after in- 
forming the Commission of our grievances. This 
year the President of the Dnited States appointed 
the Honorable Vicente Ximenes to serve as a mem- 
ber of the Commission, and it is gratifying to note 
that there has been a steady increase in the num- 
ber of Americans of Spanish surnames that have 
been employed by the Commission. It is also grati- 
fying to see a well qualified administrator such as 
Mr. Tom Robles occupying the position of Re- 
gional Director of this Agency in the city of Albu- 
querque. There is, however, room for improvement, 
and I believe that it is incumbent upon this Com- 
mission to establish special programs which will 
be dedicated toward communicating to the Span- 
ish sumamed Americans of this country all infor- 
mation relevant not only to the existence of this 
Commission, but to the rights that these citizens 
have under the Civil Rights Act. 

The Department of Justice includes the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service and the Border 
Patrol that come in contact with thousands of 
Americans of Spanish surname on a daily basis. 
This agency has a total employment of 32.960 of 



winch 501 or 1.6% are Americans of Spanish sur- 
name. In grades GS-9 through 18 it has a total 
employment of llj695 and only 62 or 0.5% are 
Americans of Spanidi surname. Yet, tne Imnugra- 
tion and Ifaturalization Service and the Border 
Patrol require their officers tc« be bilingual and are 
content to spend thousands upon thousands of tax- 
payers’ dollars teaching non-Spanish-speaking 
employees how to speak Spanish at their academy 
in Port Isabel, Texas. Bight here in El Paso, a fe- 
male of Spanish surname is employed as a GS-4. 
She performs the work of a GS 7-9 as an inter- 
preter. She is held responsible for this most deli- 
cate and vital wori^ yet she is not considered to be 
qualified for a promotion to a Gfc>-5. 

The Department of Defense is the biggest em- 
ployer in the entire Dnited States, employing a 
nationwide total of 1,024,048 with 36,257 or 3.8% 
being Americans of Spanish surname. In the five 
Southwestern states, however, it employs a total of 
260,611 of whom 32,205 or 13.4% are Americans of 
Spanish surname, the GS-9 through 11 grades, 
it has a total employment of 27,429 of which 1,433 
or 5.2% are Americans of Spanish surname; in the 
GS-12 through 18 grades it has a total employ- 
ment of 14,845 of which only 257 or 1.7% are 
Spanish surnamed Americans. The statistics 
would show good employment insofar as overall 
numbers are concern^, but, by the same token, 
they are on a comparable level to all other Govern- 
ment agencies, in that they show a very small 
number of Spanish surnamed Americans who are 
employed or ever promoted in the higher grade 
levels. The Department of Defense is responsible 
for enforcing upon all of its private contractors 
the provisions of Executive Order 11246 which 
prohibits discrimination by a government con- 
tractor against any applicant or employee becau^ 
of race, creed, color, or national origin. As such, it 
is responsible for over 75% of all Government 
contractors, and yet the Contracts Compliance 
Office of the Department of Defense has only two 
Spanish sumannd Americans on its staff. Eleven 
regional offices have been established under the 
reorganization of this program; however, there 
are no regional directors in any of the eleven offices 
who are Americans of Spanish surname. In all 
fairness, it must be pointed out that of all of the 
Government agencies which are involved in en- 
forcing the provisions of Executive Order 11246, 
the Department of Defense is the only agency that 



has in Kostence a special program for Spanish 
surnamed Americans. This program was origi- 
nally created by the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Office of the Department of the Bfavy under 
the direction of Girard P. Clark and subsequently 
continued during the reorganization program in 
which the Equal Employment Opportunity Offices 
of the Departments of the Army, Ifavy, Air Force, 
and DSA were merged into one. This special pro- 
gram has been solely responsible for conununi- 
cating the Government’s program on Equal 
Employment Opportunity to Spanidi surnamed 
Americans of this country, and, in addition, it has 
been solely responsible for the brining together 
of the League of Dnited Latin American Citizens 
and tlie American G.I. Forum in the establidunent 
of tlie first government-funded program dedicated 
toward the elimination of poverty in the South- 
west throu^i job training, job development, job 
guidance and counsding and job placement. This 
Department also establidied the first job place- 
ment centers dedicated to the placement of Ameri- 
cans of SpiJnish surname in jobs with Government 
contractors. These centers have been directly re- 
sponsible for the placement of thousands of 
Americans of Spanish surname in nontraditional, 
nonmenial jobs. While the Department of Defense 
should be complimented for having this most vital 
program, it should be encouraged not only to con- 
tinue this program, but to enlarge it, and thus 
insure that equality of opportmiify for Americans 
of Spanidi surname is, in fact, a reality among 
private employers who have contracts with the 
Federal Government. In addition, it should, and 
with an enlarged staff, continue to lend the services 
of members of the special pro^ams to military 
installations that are encountering problems with 
Americans of Spanish surname in an effort to help 
these installations resolve the problems in a fair 
and equitable manner. 

I could present statistics on many other depart- 
ments of the Federal Government, such as the 
Department of Commerce where only 0.9% of its 
employees are Americans of Spanish surname ; the 
Department of Interior which, out of a total of 
69,000 employees, has 1.7% employees who are 
Americans of Spanish surname; Small Business 
Administration which employs 0.7 % Spanish sur- 
named Americans; the Selective Service which 
does not have a single employee of Spanish sur- 
name above the grade of GS-8 ; the Treasury De- 
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partm^t wliere 1-1^ of its employees are Ameri- 
cans of Spanisli surname; and the list would ac- 
tually be endless in repeating vhe same facts and 
statistics, which would only repeat the tragic 
story that has already been presented. For each 
problem that exists, there has to be and is a prac- 
tical solution, and I would offer the followmg rec- 
ommendations to help alleviate this deplorable 
situation: 

(1) It is incumbent upon the Civil Service 
Commission to establish a special department to 
deal with the problems of the Spanish surnamed 
American. This department must be created at a 
level higb enough to where it can establish policy, 
not only for itself but for the Civil Service Com- 
mission as well. This department must be able to 
function as recruiters for the Civil Service Com- 
mission in an effort to find qualified applicants of 
Spanish surname to fill positions in all job levels 
of the Civil Service Commission. If the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is to continue to be charged with 
the responsibility of enforcing the provisions of 
nondiscrimination in employment, promotions, 
transfers, and terminations in all Government 
agencies, it must sei, the example and enforce these 
provisions within its own system. 

(2) The Civil Service Commission should take 
a long, hard look at the testing procedures that 
are currently being utilized by Government agen- 
cies as well as the merit promotion system, as both 
of these systems are ineffectual and outmoded. 
Tests should be re-evaluated to assure that admin- 
istering of them is necessary for the positions 
which they are given. The merit promotion sys- 
tem, as it now stands, permits flagrant violations 
in promotions, in that it allows supervisory per- 
sonnel to make preselections for promotions; 
therefore, this system is discriminatory against 
employees of minority groups. 



(3) Each agency witliin our Government that 
is in charge of programs which will affect or bene- 
fit the American of Spanish surname sliould create 
a special department whose primary responsibility 
ivill be to assure that these programs are, in fact, 
reaching the American of Spanish surname, and 
whose secondary purpose would be that of secur- 
ing qualified applicants of Spanish surname for 
positions at all job levels within the agency. 

(4) Every agency that is charged with enforc- 
ing the provisions of Executive Order 11246 which 
prohibits discrimination in employment among 
Government contractors because of race, creed, 
color, or national origin should follow the exam- 
ple of the Department of Defense Contracts Com- 
pliance Office and establish a special jjrograms 
department staffed with bilingual and bicultural 
employees whose primary duty will be that of in- 
suring that the provisions of the Executive Order, 
wliich they are charged to enforce, arc applied so 
as to insure equality of opportunity to Americans 
of Spanisli surname among Government con- 
tractors, and, in addition, to aid the agency itself 
in the recruitment of bilingual and bicultural 
investigators. 

In conclusion may I again state that the prob- 
lems which I have discussed can and must be solved 
If each governmental agency and department will 
take it upon itself to establish a bold and aggres- 
sive program of affirmative action, dedicated to 
insuring that their programs are, in fact, reaching 
the American of Spanish surname and to insuring 
that Americans of Spanish surname are employed 
at all levels of their agency, then, and only then, 
will equal employment opportunity for the Amer- 
ican of Spanish surname within the Civil Service 
become a reality. ■ 
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Mr. Chairman, honorable guests, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Before making recommendations for 
the solution of land tenure problems among the 
Spanish American people of northern New Mexico 
and southern Colorado, I would like to make the 
following observations. The land question among 
the Spanish Americans is no longer a simple eco- 
nomic, political, or social problem subject to dis- 
cussion, l^islation, or economic analysis. It has 
become a fundamental moral issue upon which 
all their hopes, aspirations, bitterness, resentments, 
and longings are focused. It is also a moral meas- 
uring rod by which they have measured the moral 
concepts of Anglo American political, economic, 
and judicial g^stems and found them wanting. The 
Spanish Americans as a people are profoundly 
convinced that they were conquered in war, forced 
to become Am erican citizens against their will at 
the time, and robbed of their land and water rights 
by the Anglo Americans aided by some Spanish 
American accomplices. This massive theft was, 
they believe, aided and abetted by state and 
national politicians, judges, government em- 
ployees, Anglo-American merchants, ranchers, 
and businessmen (I). 

As a result the Spanish Americans are com- 
pletely skeptical of the moral claims of American 
democracy. They have little faith in any American 
political party. They have no trust in the American 
judicial g^stem. They have little confidence in any 
private or public state or national department or 
agency. As a people, they are more deeply alienated 
from the values and concepts of the predominant 
Anglo American society of the United States than 
almost any other ethnic or racial group in the 
country. The Spanish Americans have the pg^chol- 



ogy of a conquered, dispossessed, and impoverished 
people who believe that they have suffered serious 
injustices at the hands of the dominant Anglo 
American society. 

Until, they as a people, experience the physical 
return of all or a good part of the land taken from 
them or receive what they define as an adequate 
compensation, the deeply rooted burning emo- 
tions of resentment and of having suffered histor- 
ical injustice will continue to exist. The poisonous 
abscesses of alienation, rejection of Anglo Ameri- 
can society, and poverty can not be eliminated. It 
is of utmost importance that these abscesses should 
be lanced. If they are not, the accelerating slide 
of the Spanish Americans toward rural violence 
can not be halted. 

Furtliermore, the Deparments of Interior and 
of Agriculture have a direct responsibility for 
heavy land loss among the subsistence Spanish 
American farmers located along the major river 
systems of New Mexico. The development of al- 
most every major irrigation and flood control dis- 
tricts in the state such as the Bio Grande Con- 
servancy District and the Elephant Butte and 
Caballo Dams drove thousands of Spanish Amer- 
icans from their lands through their inability to 
pay the iinancial charges imposed upon their 
small farms. The policies of both departments are 
such that the majority of their programs benefit 
the larger commercial heavily subsidized Anglo 
American farmer and not the small more subsist- 
ence Spanish American rural village farmer (2). 

One authority estimates that the Spanish Amer- 
icans conservatively lost between 1854r and 1930, 
a minimum of over 2,000,000 acres of privately 
owned lands, 1,700,000 acres of communal or 
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‘‘ejido’' lands, and 1,800,000 acres of land taken by 
the Federal Government \vitliout reniuiieration. 
This massive and still continuing land loss de 
stroyed the entire economic basis of the Spanish 
American rural villages. It has pla^'ed a major 
role in the formation of a large distressed area 
marked by higli indices of po\ erty and social dis- 
organization { 3 ). 

I would like to suggest that a high level Gov- 
ernment Committee be organized by the appropri- 
ate departments to study the land question in 
deptli in Jfew Mexico, southern Colorado, West 
Texas, and other neighboring areas. The conmiit- 
tee should begin its stud}- with Spanish and Mexi- 
can land owning customs and practices established 
in New Mexico, the impact of American conquest 
upon the Spanish Ajnericans, and the causes of 
continued land loss from that date until the pres- 
ent The committee should be empowered to hold 
hearings in the Spanish Ajnerican areas, to exam- 
ine records, and to subpoena witnesses. The stajff 
of the committee should contain Spanish Ameri- 
can, and Ajiglo employees familiar with the lan- 
guage, culture, and history of the Spanish Amer- 
ican people. Tlie committee should be directed to 
recommend ways of settling the land issue. 

The formation of such a committee would un- 
doubtedly arouse great concern and anxiety among 
Anglo-American landholders in the Spanish 
Americans areas as well as in the offices of local 
state governments. Land values would be affected, 
and existing land titles might come into question. 
Nevertheless, these problems are not as ominious 
nor as serious as the rapid increase of unrest and 
bittemass. among the Spanish Americans alienated 
from the Anglo American society. The leaders of 
some Spanish American groups are seriously con- 
sidering violence as a means of bringing the land 
issue to the attention of the American people and 
to force the Federal Government to act. 

As most of the land lost by the villages was graz- 
ing and timber lands taken from the ejido or com- 
munal village lands, the returned land should be 
added to the communal lands that remain. The vil- 
lages receiving land should be required to set up a 
bonded governing board composed of resident vil- 
lage inhabitants selected by the resident village 
population. Provisions should be made in the deed 
for the management of the land, the payment of 
land tax, the settlement of disputes over land use, 
regulation of grazing and timber cutting to pre- 



vent erosion, and perhaps provisions for royalties 
if minerals are discovered. It is of paiumount im- 
portance for the welfare of the Spanish American 
areas that title to the land should be vested in the 
village as a land owning entity and not in indi- 
viduals or the land will ultimately be lost again. 

Spanish- American resentment and hostility are 
steadily increasing toward the management of the 
Kit Carson National Forest in northern New Mex- 
ico. This resentment is reaching the explosive point 
where the lives of Forest Personnel may be in 
danger. Spanish American bitterness has origi- 
nated over three points. One : The majority of the 
inliabitants of the mountainous Spanish American 
villages located in and around the National Forests 
are convinced that much of the forest lands were 
taken by the government without compensation or 
purchased from large timber and cattle companies 
that had first stolen the land from the Spanish 
Americans. Two : The Spanish Americans are con- 
vinced that the Management of the National For- 
ests are trying to force the Spanish Americans out 
of the villages in and around the forests. Three: 
A sharp wave of hostility swept the Spanish Amer- 
ican villages when they learned that forest per- 
sonnel were used to guide police and national guard 
patrols searching for Spanish Americans involved 
in recent events in Tierra Amarilla. 

I would recommend that a study be made of all 
the land acquired by the National Forests to find 
out if the Spanish Americans are right about land 
being taken from them to create the National For- 
est in northern New Mexico. The Spanish Ameri- 
can villages around the National Forests are al- 
most completely dependent upon forest lands, the 
villagers should be given priority in forest use in 
northern New Mexico. Furthermore, the Forest 
Service should develop an extension division to 
assist the local Spanish American people to im- 
prove their livestock herds, to develop privately 
owned and village owned woodworking and handi- 
craft industries utilizing for^t resources, and to 
develop village owned recreational facilities of the 
Swiss village type. Techniques learned in northern 
New Mexico could be applied to the economic and 
cultural development of mountamous forested 
lands over the world. 

Where the land can not be returned to the Span- 
ish American villages without serious injustice to 
numerous small Anglo American farmers or sub- 
urban dwellers, then the villages should receive 



adequate compensation. Some of the money pro- 
vided ought to go to tile heirs of the men -who lost 
the land, but most of it should be reserved as devel- 
opment capital and utilized to improve, the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural conditions of the Span- 
ish American rural village population. 

The heirs of private Spanish American land- 
holders who were deprived of their lands have the 
right to receive compensation for these lands. This 
will require proof of heirship and registration of 
heirs. Ijet me say again, that unrest and dangerous 
resentments in northern Jfew Mexico and southern 
Colorado can not be reduced until the Federal 
Government makes a serious and concerted effort, 
as it has with some Indian tribes to resolve the land 
issue to the satisfaction of the majority of the 
Spanish Americans. 

Land without water is useless in a semi-arid en- 
vironment. Water adjudication procedures now 
going on among the Spanish American rural pop- 
ulation are arousing anxiety and hostility. The 
State of New Mexico is trying to pinpoint indi- 
vidual ownership of water rights. The state offi- 
cials are applying Anglo American concepts of 
water use that are quite different from the tradi- 
tional Spanish American practices. In the villages, 
water is traditionally owned by the village and 
allocated by the village or ditch water master se- 
lected by the water users. I would recommend that 
water rights be vested in the villages and regulated 
and utilized according to village tradition and 
practice. 

The irrigation systems of the Spanish American 
villages are antiquated and hand made. Large 
amounts of water are lost every year, and the crops 
frequently wither away. It would be very easy to 
develop a program in which the appropriate fed- 
eral agency could provide technical skills and the 
use of machinery to be matched by labor and raw 
materials provided by the village people. A secure 
water supply would definitely enhance the produc- 
tivity of Spanish American farms. 

Many undoubtedly will argue that the state 
governments of New Mexico, Colorado, and sur- 
rounding states should assume the responsibiliiy 
of improving conditions in the Spanish American 
segments of their states. Perhaps they should. 
However, these state governments have been in 
existence a long time. During this period, the ma- 
joriiy of their agencies and departments have 
seldom shown any interest or concern in the wel- 



fare of the Spanish American people. Time has run 
out. Neither the Spanish Americans nor the United 
States can await the awakening of state govern- 
ments to their responsibilities. The situation now 
is too threatening and dangerous for long delays 
for a discussion to take place over whether the state 
or federal governments should assume responsi- 
Dihty. 

The social fabric of the majority of the Spanish 
^merican rural villages has unraveled under the 
impact of poverty, out-migration, land loss, apa- 
thy, and social disorganization. Community or- 
ganizers sponsored by YISTA and O.E.O. pro- 
p-ams are just beginning to knit the fabric together 
in a few villages. I would like to recommend that 
state and federal agencies should send trained 
community organizers into the villages to assist 
the villages to overcome apathy and factionalism, 
to develop village wide organizations, and to train 
a local village leadership. 

As the communal traction is far stronger in the 
villages than the idea of indi\ddualism, the appro- 
priate government agencies should encourage and 
assist the villages to develop producer and con- 
sumer cooperatives. Because of low volume and 
almost complete ignorance of market trends and 
of Anglo American busmess values, Spanish Amer- 
ican farmers are now at the mercy of local mer- 
chants and jobbers. Credit unions would be an 
invaluable need for village population that is sel- 
dom able to secure credit at local banks. 

The state agricultural extension programs 
should receive funds and encouragement to con- 
duct research on methods of improving agricul- 
tural productivity on the small Spanish Ameri- 
can landlioldings. Irrigation facilities should be 
modernized. Agricultural machinery suitable for 
poor small farmers might well be developed by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture or perhaps of the 
Interior. Here the experiences of the Japanese 
could perhaps be studied with considerable profit. 
As much of the produce consumed in Albuquerque 
and Santa Fe must be imported from out of state, 
there is room for the development of truck, poul- 
try, and perhaps even of frozen foods and process- 
ing plants in the Spanish American areas. 

Li the rural Spanish American villages a once 
lavish handicraft tradition is dying. It is hard 
now to realize that at one time the rural Spanish 
American villagers possessed a handicraft tradi- 
tion as rich and varied as that of the Southwestern 
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Indians. While the Federal and State Governments 
and private agencies have encouraged and aided 
the Lidian artisans and artists through the es- 
tablishment of special arts and craft schools, noth- 
has been done for the Spanish Americans. I would 
therefore recommend that a foundation or the ap- 
propriate state and federal departments set up a 
handicraft board to train Spanish American artists 
and artisans, set standards, assist them to secure 
raw materials, and help to provide a market for 
their products. Unemployment and underemploy- 
ment are chronic in northern New Mexico and 
southern Colorado. While few Spanish Ameri- 
cans could ever hope to provide for their families 
from hand work, they could certainly supplement 
a scarce income in the long cold winter months 
through furniture making, metal working, jewelry, 
pottery, woodworking, and weaving. The Handi- 
craft l^ards of India and Siam perhaps could be 
analyzed for ideas that could be applied to the 
Spanish American village. 

The Spanish American areas are marked by de- 
plorably poor roads. Many of the villages are al- 
most completely isolated during winter months. 
Federal and State Funds could be provided to de- 
velop a network of roads linking the villages with 
each other and with the major highways that al- 
most completely bypass the Spanish American 
areas. The roads would also assist in the establish- 
ment of industry, the transportation of village 
products, and inhance the ability of village peo- 
ple to find employment in nearby urban centers. 
The Spanish American areas are in the same con- 
dition as Appalachia and perhaps the Ozarks as 
far as isolation and lack of roads go. 

I would now like to discuss some of the reasons 
why past present state and federal programs have 
not been able to materially assist the Spanish 
Americans to escape from poverty. Lessons de- 
rived from the failures of other programs can 
assist us to improve programs of the future (^) . 

The fitles of state and federal agencies are filled 
with studies of the socio-economic conditions and 
problems of the Spanish Americans. Few addi- 
tional studies are needed. The basic needs and 
problems of the Spanish Americans have been 
identified for over twenty-five years. Unfoitunate- 
ly the majority of programs based upon these 
studies litter the Southwest as dea.d and dying 
hulks. They failed primarily in spite of the excel- 
lent intentions of their originators because they 



ignored Spani^ American values, the basic social 
and cultural framework of Spanish American 
rural village life, and need priorities as established 
by the Spanish Americans themselves. 

The majority of government programs devised 
for the Spanish Americans have focused upon the 
specific and segmented needs of single individuals 
and families. Although these programs have un- 
doubtedly benefited individuals they have often 
saddled &e Spanish Americans with a heavy debt 
burden that they found very difficult to repay. Pro- 
grams to be successful should center upon the 
Spanish American farm village as the major unit 
of planning and implementation and not the indi- 
vidual. Spanish American participa:tion should be 
utilized at every level from early planning to pro- 
gram termination. 

Agency personnel involved in Spamsli Ameri- 
can programs should receive a thorough training 
in Spanish American history, values, and pre- 
ferred methods of procedure. Unless this is done, 
well meaning Anglo American personnel will find 
it impossible to work successfully with the Spanish 
Americans or to even understand their behavior. 
As a result of repeated failures, such personnel 
tend to become cynical or to develop strong prej- 
udices against the local people. The Spanish 
Americans in turn are usually quite bewildered at 
the strange irrational behavior, as they define it, 
of the Anglo Americans. A serious gulf has devel- 
oped between the Anglo American agency person- 
nel and the Spanidi Americans that has destroyed 
many decent programs. Eaeh program failure 
widens the gulf until now it has reached impres- 
sive proportions. 

The Spanish language itself has become a prick- 
ly problem in the Spanish American area. The ma- 
jority of resident Anglo Americans resent its con- 
tinue use and subtly punish Spanish Americans 
who speak it. The entire thrust of the school sys- 
tems and other Anglo American institutions un- 
fortunately is toward the eradication of Spanish. 
Many of the younger Spanish Americans and the 
more anglicized Spanish Americans have come to 
share the Anglo American point of view. On the 
other hand, the rural Spanish Americans resent 
the patronizing prejudices against Spanish. They 
are bitter about the tendency of Anglo American 
agencies to address all correspondence to them in 
English, which they seldom understand. Every 
Anglo American agency active in the Southwest 
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must leam when to use Spanish and when not to 
in communicating with the rural people. The 
Anglo American emploj^ee who learns enough 
Spanish to communicate with the rural people can 
break down barriers, make friends, and win an 
acceptance of ideas and programs. 

And still another problem that complicates 
planning and program development among the 
Spanish Americans is the decay of the traditional 
rural village social g^stems such as the patron sys- 
tem and the extended patriarchal family. Out- 
migration has carried away the younger adults. 
The majority of villages are afllicted with anomie 
and social disorganization. Among the callage pop- 
ulation there are very few individuals who have a 
working knowledge of American culture and so- 
ciety. Marked by apathy, land loss, poverty, mal- 
nutrition the village populations tend to be fac- 
tionalized and exploited by local political leaders 
who control public employment in the region. 

Partially anglicized families are found in all but 
the more isolated rural villages. These families are 
able to relate quite well to Anglo American pro- 
fessionals. The average Anglo who meets them 
tends to assume that because of their facility with 
English, their familiarity with Anglo American 
habits of thought, their possession of a higher ma- 
terial standard of living than the mass of village 
people that they are village leaders. Many of the 
partially anglicized are often able because of this 
assumption to exploit both the Anglo Americans 
and the village population. 

Precisely because these people are somewhat an- 
glicized, deprecate Spanish, and tend to look down 
upon the local people, they tend to be rejected by 
the Spanish American masses. The real leaders are 
often intelligent men and women who because of 
poverty, a lack of education, and an ignorance of 
the English la;nguage and of American customs 
lack the ability to provide adequate leadership even 
though they have considerable prestige in their 
own village circles. One of the most serious prob- 
lems of the entire region is the lack of good Span- 
ish American leadership. 

Any comprehensive program developed for New 
Mexico, Colorado, and nearby sections should Lave 
a leadership discovery a;nd training component as 
a major part of the program. The village leaders 
to be effective must be men and women who speak 
both Spanish and English, who are firmly 
grounded in local Spanish American values and 



yet who comprehend Anglo values and procedures. 
There are very few of them, but the welfare of the 
Spanish American people depend upon their 
coming. 

The Spanish Americans are a very proud people. 
Extremely reluctant, even under conditions of ex- 
treme poverty, to receive charity they respond very 
readily to programs that they believe will improve 
the economic or social conditions cf the village. 
It should here be underlined that they accept more 
readily progi’ains for group welfare than for ind,i- 
mdual welfare. Programs designed for the Span- 
ish Americans in view of these factors, wherever 
possible, should involve the Spanish Americai^ in 
contributions of donated labor and raw materials. 

One of the most successful programs in north- 
ern New Mexico was a state financed and spon- 
sored program to improve the simple archaic in- 
efficient irrigation systems of a group of Spanish 
American villages along the upper Pecos River. 
Tlie state provided technical services and equip- 
ment. The Spanish Americans enthusiastically 
donated raw materials and labor. Every dollar 
provided by the state was matched by five dollars 
contributed by the Spanish Americans. Unfortu- 
nately poorly informed Anglo American politi- 
cians brought the program to a halt before more 
than a small handful of villages had benefited. 

The harsh refusal of the dominant ^glo 
American population and the Anglo dominated 
state legislatures to permit the expenditures of 
state funds for programs to assist the Spanish 
Americans is quite ironic in view of the fact that 
the Anglo American population is far more sub- 
sidized by state and federal governments than the 
Spanish Americans. This statement is supported 
by an examination of the e^vidence. The network 
of superhighways constructed by state and federal 
funds somehow always bypass the Spanish Amer- 
ican areas suffocated by an inadequate transporta- 
tion system. Lavish airports seldom utilized by the 
Spanish Americans mark the Anglo American 
cities. The poor small subsistence Spanish Ameri- 
can farmer seldom sees the enormous subsidies re- 
ceived by the commercial Anglo American farmer. 
The Federal Government has financed expensive 
flood control and irrigation projects that drove the 
Spanish American off of his land for the economic 
benefit of Anglo American city dwellers and 
farmers. Considerable funds are spent in the nat- 
ural forests for the Anglo American hunter, fisher. 
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and camper to the neglect of the grazing facilities 
needed by the small Spanish American village 
livestock owner. And finally it is exceedingly curi- 
ous that virtually all of the defense and military 
installations in New Mexico are located in the 
Anglo American areas. 

Tn closing I would like to state that the Spanish 
Americans can not escape from poveiiy living on 
small subsistence farms. However, if the villages 
can obtain the grazing and timber lands taken 
from their “ejidos”, grazing and forest activities 
can increase their income. If handicrafts and wood- 
worMng industries are encouraged, another source 
of income is added. If the villages are assisted to 
cater to the recreational needs of the larger society 
on a year round basis then additional revenue is 
provided. It is not at all impossible that industries 
suitable to the natural environment of the region 
could not be induced to enter the region. By the 
development of various sources of income, a viable 
way of life can be created for the Spanish Ameri- 
can people of the area. 

The alternatives are too drastic to consider. A 
laissez faire policy will mean that northern New 
Mexico and southern Colorado will continue to be 
one of the most serious regions of poverty in the 
United States. Extremely high rates of hunger, 
poverty, social disorganization, welfare and un- 



employment will continue. Out-migration will 
continue to send out of the region hundreds of 
poorly educated unskilled semi-acculturated work- 
ers to add to the social problems of our larger 
cities. It is far easier to struggle with the problems 
of rural New Mexico and southern Colorado than 
it is with the problems of the large slums and 
ghettoes of the Southwest, the Pacific Coast, and 
the Kocky Mountains. 

And finally, I would like to stress with all the 
power of my command that time is running out. 
The land issue has reached a crisis point. If it is 
not resolved soon Spanish American desperation 
will increasingly find an outlet in violence. ■ 
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Discnmination Against Mexican Americans in Private Employment 
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Albert Aioiendariz, J. B. 

Former NaMoncH Presid&nt^ League of UTi^ted Latm American Citizens 



Introduction 

jMr, Ximenes, Secretaries to President Johnson’s 
Cabinet, and jMembers of the Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on Mexican American Affairs : 

Initially, I must thank a'ou for the opj)ortunity 
to write and present this paper with my thoughts 
directed to the possibility of finding solutions to 
the many and varied problems confronted by our 
group in our struggle for equality and for the abol- 
ition of second-class citizenship. 

Discrimination directed against the Mexican 
Ajnerican in private industry is an every-day feet 
of life in these United States. It rears its ugly 
head in every facet of private employment, from 
the smallest menial task to the highest paid execu- 
tive position, so long as it involves competition 
with an Anglo-American for such a position. 

Undoubtedly, if the choice of a subject for this 
paper had been mine, I would not have used the 
word “discrimination” in it. This is because we 
need the cooperation of our Anglo counterparts in 
our society to alleviate the situation and they do 
not admit that there is any discrimination. I would 
have labelled my contribution, “The Problem of 
Preferential Treatment of the Anglo Worker over 
the Mexican American in Private Industry in the 
United States.” IVlien you charge discrimination, 
the defense begins and the cooperation ends. My 
first recommendation, therefore, is that the word, 
“discrimination” not be employed in any phase of 
this work; it will only bring on excuses as are il- 
lustrated by the following examples — ^no results: 

The representative of a large Corporation in Corpus 
Christi, who insisted that the reason that only eight out 
of a total of 880 employees in his Company are Mexican 
Americans is not discrimination, but the fact that he has 
experienced difficulty in obtaining qualified applicants. 



The School Administrator who answers the charge of 
illegally segregated Mexican American Schools is not due 
to discrimination, but due to the conglomeration of 
Mexican Americans in certain districts, when he knows 
that a mere change in tlie direction of district boundaries 
would completely alleviate tlie situation. 

The New.spaper Editor who cites editorially the advance 
of what is but a minute percentage of Mexican Americans 
in tlie professions, bu.siness and polities as proof of the 
non-existence of discrimination in his area, failing to 
state in such editorial that a large percentage of the 
poverty stricken in the same area today is found in the 
Mexiciin American population. 

Another School Administrator who answers the charge 
of segregation of Mexican Americans in his system with 
the a.s.sertion that his district obeys all of the mandates 
of the Courts, w’hile its Board spends Public School 
Funds in the litigation and appeal of all orders requiring 
integration. (This District receives approximately $8,- 
000,000.00 in Federal Funds, not counting OEO Funds on 
Special Projects in Head-Start and Kemedial.) 

The Union Ofiicial w'ho testifies that his Trades Council 
does not discriminate in refusing to accept applications 
for training under OEO programs from applicants of 
Mexican American extraction, but states that his Union 
requires a High-School education and a special test as 
qualifications for house painters. 

The large Corporation Personnel Executive who insists 
that Mexican Americans are not promoted because they 
are not qualified when his roster has Anglo-Americans 
in the desired positions with less education and fewer 
qualifications. 

Yes, they deny that they practice discrimination, 
but statistics tell the story. Mr. Ximines, your own 
office is aware of these sad figures. I need point to 
but a few to give an idea of the problem and its 
magnitude. These figures, unfortunately, are typ- 
ical wherever there is a large concentration of 
Mexican Americans : 

In the City of Los Angeles, where we find the largest 
concentration of Mexican Am ericans in the world, the top 
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fifttwi Industries hired only 9.7% MoTic a n Americans. Of 
thee^ only i9& have teen hired in white^oUar jobs ; CS^^o 
of vrere in. the lower wage scales and clerical jobs- 

In the great State of Texa^ where 16% of the total pop- 
nlation according to the 1960 census is Mexican American, 
only 4.7% are white-collar workers; S0% of these are in 
the lower wage scales and clerical jobs. 

Q?he Texas Advisory Committee to the Civil nights 
Commission reports that in three of the largest Cor- 
porati(His around a certain city witii heavy concentration 
of Mexican American population and a large number of 
Government Contracts, out of a total of 1350 persons em- 
ployed, only nine are Mexican American. 

Xiarge percentages of Mexican American fiimilies live in 
poverty and have an income under §3,000.00. The numbers 
range from 86% in some Counties of Texas, to 24% in 
some Counties in California. 

mfip effect of the above conditions reflects itself in our 
people. Large segments of children drop out of school. 
Those who continue are materially behind in their age- 
grade cycles, products of indifferent school systems (so 
far as the American is concerned) . In many in- 

stances, Hi^Sdiool graduates are from three to six years 
behind the Anglo Graduate in educational attainment, and 
certainly no match for the Anglo in this competitive world. 
TTiiw is a sad commentary on our times and as one Edu- 
cator put it: “in the process of serving up the Latin the 
nearest thing to no education at all . . . the Anglos are 
serving thrir own children a third grade education on a 
silver platter of racial glory.” 

Our Anglo counterpart in this society is gen- 
erally a fair-minded, God-fearing individual. He 
is, we must admit, THE BOSS. He is the one who 
must open the doors to our group to reach equality 
of opportunity in industry. Because we are not a 
Tni1itfl.nt group, because we are too proud, too shy 
or too scared to joia many marches, becanse we 
know that our advances in our society must be 
achieved in a dignified manner, we diould recog- 
nize that a major portion of our job is to find effec- 
tive ways to appeal to the Anglo’s sense of justice 
and fair play with renewed vigor and persistence 
from every angle. When this has been given a test 
of short duration, we must demand that the gov- 
ernmental agencies involved refuse government 
funds to those who remain unconvinced. 

Proposed Soluiions 

I find that twenty years of living yritii our prob- 
lems does not necessarily ease the difficulty of pro- 
posing solutions. There is no ea^ answer. Decades 
of toil have created the problems. The mortar that 
cements the roots of the evil lays fa^, dry and 
hard. Our fathers before us have faced these same 
problems, for more than a century, and the mortar 
remains imyielding as we place our shoulders to 



the task of its destruction. For destroy it we must. 
The difference is that now we. apparently have the 
help of a Government that, though belatedly rec- 
ognizing its obligations to these milli ons of op- 
pressed citizens within its orbit of jurisdiction, now 
calls a Conference in what we hope is a sincere 
effort to stamp out the evil by searching for it, and 
finding ways to combat it. With the reduced time 
at my disposal, the best that I can do is to offer a 
few suggestions that might help to chip away at 
the roots of the problems. Each chip brings us 
closer to our goal. 

There are those in om- group that feel that all 
of our problems would disappear with the simple 
expediency of clianging all of our names to Jones. 
Indeed, many of our group have done exactly 
that. We know tbat thi<; is not likely to occur to 
any great extent, but the theory behind this move- 
ment remains sound. In order to achieve equality 
of opportunity based on qualifications alone and 
without regard to race, color or creed, the Hegro 
has demanded the removal of racial designation 
from all applications for employment and from 
all employment records. In. his behalf, American 
Badustry has granted this concession to a very 
large extent. Tliis has resulted in the placement 
of many N^egro Americans in jobs which were pre- 
viously denied to them on the same excuses used 
against our Ethnic group. It is practiced in the 
majority of Federal Job Placement services with 
the same result. Our surnames are what give us 
away, for which prospective employer does not 
know that Juan Pistolas, job applicant (original 
or promotional), is a Mexican American? 

JSohitioTi . — Require that all applications for em- 
ployment, original or promotional, together with 
all applications for training, enrollment in train- 
ing schools, applications for Employment in OEO - 
projects, enrollees for training, or enrollment in 
schools established for the purpose of traiuing or 
rehabilitation be strictly based on number systems 
such as those used in College entrance examina- 
tions. Also remove the requirement that a picture 
be necessary. 

BatioTidle . — This simple, inexpensive change in 
procedures removes the suspicion that determina- 
tion and placement is based on any other factor 
that that of qualifications and experience. The 
argument that it is not practical to hire a person 
that is not seen is, at best, suspicious, and is not 
sufficiently strong to overcome the great harm done 
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to equality of opportunity under the present 
system. 

TThiie discrimination in Public Employment is 
the subject of another presentation at this con- 
ference, comparative statistics reveal that the evil 
of preferential treatment exists in Public employ- 
ment at all levels, Federal, State and City, includ- 
ing Administrative bodies such as school Adminis- 
tration and Police Departments. This presentation 
would not be complete if I did not motion the 
effect of this preferential treatment on the private 
employer. 

Solution . — All the majesty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be brought to bear on all of these 
public agencies, the majority of them hea\uly 
financed by Federal funds, to immediately term- 
inate preferential treatment of the Anglo worker. 

BationoHe . — Example is the best teacher. More 
important, how can we expect private industry to 
respect Governmental policy and orders requiring 
equal opportunity when equal opportunity is not 
available in Public Employment? 

Eesponsible Mexican American leaders agree 
that the problem of die Education of our children, 
if solved, offers the greatest avenue for the solu- 
tion of our overall problems. Make of tliis yomig- 
ster a qualified, trained person, and we are on our 
way. These same leaders are almost unanimous in 
their belief that the Educational ^stem that is 
provided to accomplish this task has completely 
failed. This is not an unfair nor unfounded ap- 
praisement of the Educational problems that face 
us when we consider the huge number of Mexican 
American applicants who have attended these 
Educational institutions, and have been denied op- 
portunity and training because they do not aca- 
demically qualify. This statement is not limited 
to school dropouts alone, but includes many hold- 
ing high school diplomas whose academic attain- 
ments are as much as four years behind their 
Anglo co-student. We shall examine a few of its 
faults and present a few possible solutions : 

School boards and school administrators in 
the present school systems are members of the rul- 
ing power structure that has paid little heed to the 
educational necessities of this large minority 
group. It has established its bus lifts to assure that 
integration does not occur and has laid out school 
boundaries to assure that the Mexican American 
pupil attends classes in his school. Their standard 
excuse for the poor quality of their product is that 



the Mexican American is different, and that he has 
a language problem that prevents his complete 
development as a pupil to his pro|>ensities to learn- 
ing. We must convince these school ol&cials, oneb}* 
one, in groups or in unison, tliat the concern and 
the demands of this Ethnic group are serious. Tliat 
we no longer can, nor will we tolerate a second 
class education for our children. We must make it 
known to them that the Federal government asrees 
with us. The following arc a few- suggestions that 
might accomplish this serious but necessarj' task: 

a. Invoke the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment in any form. Include in this the H.E.W. De- 
partment ill an all out effort to convince local 
school boards that de-facto segregation of our chil- 
dren must end. To those that will not listen to rea- 
son, direct the attention of the Attorney General to 
file suits to qiiickl}' acliieve total integration of the 
Mexican American child in all school systems. 

Rationale . — The segregated school or classroom 
presents no cliallenge to the Spanish siieaking 
child. When confronted by an integrated group, he 
is required to learn English if he is to get along. 
Jfecessity, it is said, is the mother of invention — 
it also teaches little Spanish speaking children the 
English language. Once he learns English, his abil- 
ity to grasp the subject matter of classroom work 
is materially enhanced. 

b. Tlirough these same contacts, make a new ef- 
fort to convince more school systems to adopt the 
bi-lingual system of study for these pupils being 
careful tliat it is not installed as a shield to the 
classroom segregation of our children. 

Rationale . — ^The effectiveness of this educational 
concept has been studied and reported by many 
leading educators. It is the subject of funding in at 
least one Congressional Bill of recent vintage. The 
concept is based, as I understand it, on the rea- 
sonable principle that education in subjects such 
as arithmetic can proceed to be taught in. English 
to these pupils so that they may be prevented from 
getting behind on their school work while they are 
learning the English language. 

c. Through these same contacts, attempt to con- 
vince the school g^stems to re-install the use of 
the kindergarten or pre-school year. This would 
be an excellent place to use the funds now going 
to the little school of the 400 or the Head Start 
programs. I can speak from personal experience 
here, for my own education began at a tune w^hen 
I did not speak a single word of English. Yet, 
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fortunately for me, it began in the Kindergarten 
grade of a public school wliich itself was inte- 
grated. By tile time I left Kindergarten to ad- 
vance to the first grade, I knew enough Englisli 
(the majority of it, I must admit, learned from 
my Aiiglo schoolmates) to be able to compete on 
an equal or nearby-equal basis. 

There is no valid reason for having 
the Head Start programs as separate and dis- 
tinct “extras” available to only a few children 
who start their school careers as something dis- 
tinct and apart. A mandatory pre-school 3 'ear, at 
least in districts with large Mexican American 
population, will remove the stigma of specialized 
attention and can be, according to studies, incor- 
porated into the regular curriculum of schools. 
This can be done at a cost far less than is being 
spent on the Head Start jirogram. In addition, it 
will notably prepare tiie child for the first grade if 
experienced and capable teachers (their experi- 
ence and capabilities will expertize them in a few 
semesters) are used. It will reach cHl children in 
such districts, not only those wno are recruited. 

d. Through these same contacts, and suits, if 
necessary, convince the school g^stems to fully 
utilize trained personnel of Mexican American 
extraction in their systems, especially in areas 
where this problem is evident. Guaranteeing to 
this element, there should also be opportunities 
for advancement within the system, including the 
position of school principal and other top admin- 
istrative and policy-maldng positions. 

Rationale . — If the problem involves the Mex- 
ican American, it is logical that Mexican Amer- 
ican educators are more aware of the problem 
and its possible solution. With a guarantee of 
promotional equality, more and more of tJiese 
trained Mexican Americans will join our school 
systems as teachers, assuring a constant flow of 
talent to cariy out these programs. 

e. Up to now, emphasis of all educational pro- 
grams has been upon the “academic’" aspect of 
education, or, stated another way, preparing the 
high school graduate for college. This is in spite 
of the fact that up until recent years, the Latin 
American comprised less than 1% of the total col- 
lege population. Very little emphasis is given to 
technical or vocational teaching. This is the slot 
which the Federal programs can best seiwe the 
present deficient, uneducated, and thus disquali- 
fied Mexican American: by using Federal funds 



to help private schools in technical a. 1 vocational 
training; by using more funds, with supervision 
to guarantee no discrimination against the 
Mexican American in unions or on the union pro- 
grams of remedial and tecimical training. 

Rationale . Mexican American has a tra- 
ditional adeptness in the use of his hands. This 
natural skill could be chamieled into a great serv- 
ice to the industrial effort of this country if prop- 
erly trained and x^repared. The absence of 
academic x^roficiency am be minimized to the tech- 
nical data involved in tlie specific field. This tech- 
nical data can be taught either in Spanish or in 
English or both. It is the quickest answer to the 
personnel executive quoted above that the Mex- 
ican American is not qualified to take the jobs 
that he offers. 

It should be noted here that what I am referring 
to in this part of the presentation is the enigma 
that the Mexican American faces in this modern 
industrial world. He depends on the Anglo to teach 
and prepare him to be qualified so that the Anglo 
Industrialist will be able to utilize him in liis 
business. He depends upon the Anglo establish- 
Iment to teach and train him in a mandatory 
school system, when such a system is not geared 
to the needs of the said industrialist. 

f. Federal remedial funds should be channeled 
to private or government agencies engaged in the 
solution of the problem of remcd 3 Uiig this train- 
ing and educational gap. 

Rationdle . — It defeats the very purpose of the 
remedial funds spent when they are given to the 
same agency that created the deficiency which is 
sought to be corrected. 

Employment 

You will find that our group is very thankful 
to President Johnson for having named you (Mx. 
Ximenes) to his Commission on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity. You will also find that we are 
deeply troubled by the ineffectiveness of your 
office to date in finding a remedy to the situation. 
It is also true that the biggest disapx>ointment that 
we have suffered is in your apparent failure to 
stop the preferential treatment of private employ- 
ers, especially those that enjoy large government 
contracts. Let us examine a few of the possible 
solutions to this problem. 

a. The problem of proof is cf paramount impor- 
tance here. If the Mexican American must carry 
the burden of proof in his allegations of unfair 



and unequal treatment in employment and em- 
ployment opportunities, lie is lost. TTe do not have 
the funds, the machinery, the organization, or per- 
haps not even the personnel to do this. We must 
depend on your office, which does have all of these 
elements that we lack, to pursue the matter fear- 
lessly against the offending employer. This initia- 
tive on your part includes the bringing of charges 

Rationale . — It requires the use of the perogative 
given to you by the law to initiate investigations 
without a complaint. You know that if this is not 
done, your office of Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity will remain ineffective to our needs. Eor ex- 
ample, one of your reports shows that in a series of 
complaints against a telephone company, 2,500 
were fQed by If^oes, while only 25 were made by 
Mexican Americans. Your efforts in having 
printed instructions in Spanish on how to file a 
complaint were noble, but of little use. 

b. We admit, of course, that the most effective 
way to combat the problem lies in the brining of 
prompt complaints from those personally affected. 
We must find new ways to make them come fortli. 
When they do, we must find ways to protect them 
from any repercussions thereof. 

Rationale . — It is difficult enough to make them 
come forth, and when they do, as in the case of a 
public utUify facing such complaints, the workers 
were promised that their names would not be re- 
vealed to their employers. Their employers found 
out and as a result^ their lives are now miserable. 
Their families will not have a working bread- 
winner very much longer after the investigation 
is over with. The investigators have gone back 
where they came from, and the worker is left 
“holding the bag.” It is not reasonable to expect 
complaints under these conditions. 

c. Adequate publicity must be given to the fact 
that a certain company is receiving Government 
Contracts and requires workers in certain cate- 
gories and that it is bound to the principles of 
Equal Employmciit Opportunity. 

Rationale . — If these facts are publicly known, 
more people will apply for these job availabilities, 
and there is less likelihood that the usual absence 
of applicants will occur. This is one of the stand- 
ard excuses for the disparity in numbers between 
the workers in the two groups. 

We are equally disappointed in the failure of 
the Office of Economic Opportunities to reach the 
needs of the Mexican American community. We 



were keenly aware tliat the benefits from the man\’ 
programs that the O.E.O. offers had not reached 
us because they had beeii placed in the hands of 
the very j^ower structure which we have discussed 
hercinabot-e. In fact, one of the outstanding facts 
was that in the book -form report printed b 3 ^ the 
O.E.O. and covering each of its related agencies, 
we were able to find only one Mexican American 
surname as the director of an O.E.O. -sponsored 
Ijroject. Your director, in one of his recent talks 
luis said that this has been deliberate. He men- 
tions that in order to decentralize, 90^ of the 
funds have gone to private and Govermnent agen- 
cies and a large percentage of these were local. The 
Kepublicans like it, he states, but what about the 
poor? Are we to sacrifice the needs of this group 
for the political expediency’ of pleasing Congress? 
We have to be practical, for we have to live. We 
must have funds, and Congress is the only one that 
gives these funds. However, w’ouldn’t it be easier 
to please Congress with results rather tlian with 
the structure which we have created? 

I therefore recommend that the O.E.O. take a 
second look at itself. Search your o^vn conscience 
and your own records and see that there is no pref- 
erential treatment in your ranks. Talldng to Mr. 
Stephen Jf. Shulman, EEOC, Chairman, in the 
final conference on Problems of Spanish Speaking 
People, Mr. Alberto Pinoii of San Jose, Califor- 
nia stated the following on this same subject (page 
148, transcript) : 

ilr. PixoN. Mr. Shulman, recently your office in San 
Francisco called in numbers of people to be screened for 
staff positions with EEOC. Now this was done without 
prior knowledge or publication . . . Now these are one 
of the things that we are talking about when we say 
that we are addressing ourselves to the staffing patterns 
of the agency, and that is the only way that your agency 
or any Federal Government agency is going to do a proper 
job insofar as the Mexican American is concerned is by 
having representation on that agency staff from the Ethnic 
group, because these are the only people that can relate 
and communicate with us, so that we in turn can relate 
and communicate with the masses. 

My final contribution is a recommendation that 
programs such as SEE be established and main- 
tained in all areas of OEO and EEOC sphere of 
influence. Operation SEE was conceived and pro- 
grammed by the G.I. Forum and the League of 
United Latin American Citizens. I am quite aware 
of the trials and tribulations experienced in put- 
ting the program into operation and obtaining its 
approval and financing. This program was created 



by those that were woridng on the problem long 
before there was any hope of receiving any pay. 
It is dedicated to the Service^ Employment, and 
Redevelopment of this Ethnic group. It las re- 
ceived approidmately $500,000. This is the only 
OEO money directly handled by the two largest 
organizations which have been cliipping at the 
tough mortar with very poor, blunt instruments. 
TTe need more. As J)r. Julian Samora, Head of 
the Department of Sociology, University of Rctre 
Dame, said: 

For many years many of us hare been working on less 
than a shoestring trying to do something about the vari- 
ety of problems which /H)nfront the Spanish-speaking 
people and over the years we hare been unabie to attract 
funds from agencies or foundations to help in this most 
important work. 

Most other minority groups, either through the gor- 
emment or foundations, hare received encouragement 



^d assistance in the resolution of their problms and 
ironically enough the Spanish-speaking who hare been in 
the Southwest longer than any group, and who constitute 
the largest Ethnic group in the Southwest if not th« 
United States, hare been totally neglected. 

In my endeavor lo be candid and concise in m3" 
pi-esentation, I have made many stalements with- 
out regard to any personal repercussions. The duty 
to represent this large Etlmic group and to sx>eak 
up for them without fear has required tliat I say 
the things tliat I perceive to be important. I have 
stilted only those that I believe reflect the consen- 
sus of opinion of all Mexican American leaders. 
I speak on their behalf and on behalf of the many 
millions of Mexican Americans. Nothing that I 
have said should be construed by any person or 
organization as personal criticism on my part. ■ 
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All of the recent internal and exf 'rnal chal- 
lenges to American values and power must not 
obscure the fact that we are in the midst of a most 
profound moral crisis. While most analysis of this 
crisis refer to questions of traditional moral vir- 
tues or business ethics or the behavior of the young, 
a largely unexamined arena is the question of the 
relationship between the ethics of scholarship 
and the actions of government. 

The importance and influence of governmental 
actions has been cited so often that it has become 
one of John Stuart Mills’ “dead truths.” In the 
field of minority research it is necessary to re- 
emphasize that the programs of the government, 
in large part, determine and fix for generations 
the conceptions, the images, the popular stereo- 
types of what the majority and. the minority thinh 
of each other and of themselves. By the concepts 
it supports, by the programs it selects, and by the 
values it endorses, the government holds up a mir- 
ror of society. To the degree to which that mirror 
distorts, the society suffers. Society becomes im- 
prisoned in irrationality and illusion. Men turn 
to magic rather than reason; they seek panaceas 
rather than programs to solve their problems. 

The development of this crisis has been aided 
and abetted by American scholars; they are par- 
tially responsible for it. For American scholars 
have aborted the ethics of scholarship. They have 
participated in premature government programs; 
they have profited from the fears of isolated 
policy-makers; they have exploited the privation 
of the poor ; in short, too many scholars have suc- 
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Climbed to the lure of profit and power and aban- 
doned the ancient obligation of their profession : 
the unremitting but unrewarded search for valid 
Imowledge. Thus many have forgotten that the 
search for truth is not the same as the search for 
solutions of problems. Government operates; it is 
primarily interested in the question: “Will it 
work?” It must select among alternatives. But it 
is not primarily or preeminently interested in ab- 
stract truth and unrelated knowledge. AlS such 
the interest of government differs from the interest 
of scholarsliip. A working relationship between 
the two must be one of tension and co-existence — 
not merger. A strange gunbiotie lelationdiip 
has arisen between government officials who use 
the university as window dressing to validate their 
predetermined choices and the academics who use 
government grants, consultancies and contracts 
to validate their prowess in their pursuit of aca- 
demic prestige. If this relationship were merely 
confined to the participants, it would only be sor- 
did; however, the ramifications of this symbiosb 
stretches the length and breadth of the land and 
as such affects the high and the low; the majority 
and the minority, in their respective quest for iden- 
tity and dignity. And this is of particular signifi- 
cance in the Southwest. 

Five and one-half million Americans of Mexi- 
can descent provide living testimony to repeated 
failures of the American conscience. The destiny 
of these people is inextricably entwined in the reso- 
lution of our internal moral crisis. The challenge 
posed by these people to American scholars and 
American political institutions has been largely 
unmet. The response has been ineffective, irrele- 
vant and miserly, both in material and spiritual 
assistance. The consequences to the Mexican- 
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American people echo like a medieval petition to 
a benevolent despot. 

Many government officials and scholars have as- 
sumed the ideology of the past. At its highest level 
of conceptualization this tendenc3’' assumes that 
the problem of a minority group inlieres in the 
minorit}’^ grouj). It assumes that the larger society 
is witliout fault; if you could only find the fatal 
flaw in the character or the mores of the minority 
group the problem would be solved. The real ques- 
tion is not to “know the minority,” but to know the 
failure of societal institutions to relate effectively 
to members of minoritjr groups. The real emphasis 
should be placed in the malfunctions in the total 
system not on some supposed trait — really culp- 
ability witliin the Mexican American. (It is this 
basic problem of where to focus — on the minorit}^ 
or on the society — ^that produced the government’s 
agonies over the Moyiiilian Keport.) This first 
basic error in where to look results in other fallaci- 
ous assumptions. By this I mean that notions of 
racial inferiority; low intellectual capacity ; social 
maladjustment; expendability in war and peace 
permeate official and academic circles. The more 
sophisticated camouflage these notions with 
phrases like cultural deprivation, lack of motiva- 
tion, social alienation; marginality and lack of 
acculturation. The less sophisticated are more 
honest in their terminology. They talk about lazi- 
ness and un-Americanism. 

Tra^cally, these external social judgments have 
been internalized by many Mexican Americans. 
Kecent surveys in San Antonio and Los Angeles 
show a tendency for. Mexican Americans to agree 
with the negative judgments that the larger so- 
ciety passed upon them. Surely it is logically evi- 
dent that if you treat people for generations as if 
they were inferior some will begin to believe that 
they are inferior and act accordingly when they 
are with you : if you treat people as if they were 
lazy some of them will respond accordingly to 
your demands; if you treat people as if they were 
unintelligent some will respond as if, indeed, they 
were unintelligent in performing your tasks. What 
this does to the chances of succeeding generations 
is not only morally but even criminally wrong; 
for it is a basic offense against human dignity. For 
scholars to participate in this process is to make 
them party to the destruction of human values 
rather than the fulfillment of them. This is a repu- 
diation of their role as validators of the truth. 



Tti another dimension this process generates so- 
cial and personalit3' patterns founded on fear — 
fear of the outside world; fear of competition ; fear 
of social change; and fear of self in any but the 
safe, predictable world of the minorify. The as- 
smnption that the intrusion of the “outside world” 
is a hostile event; the creation of categories of “we 
and thc 3 V* not bridged b3* S3nnbols named justice, 
democrac3" and consensus — ^these cripple the com- 
munit3-. The yomig Mexican American scholar 
who is afraid to leave the harrio in order to com- 
pete; the immature mind that refuses to explore 
beyond the comfortabe; the 3^oung adult that opts 
for social indifference rather than moral indigna- 
tion— these are the heirs of the merger of govern- 
ment and scholar. 

A romanticized picture of reality has obscured 
the salient problems of these people. Certain cul- 
tural anthropologists, among others, have unduly 
transmuted asj>ects of the Mexican- American peo- 
ple into presupposed patterns of behavior. They 
have swindled the American people into believing 
that the quixotic and picturesque represent per- 
manent cultm-al essences. And they have also per- 
formed a grave disservice to the government as 
well as the community of scholars. To establish 
elaborate exegesis from the fact that some mem- 
bers of this minority group may have a rural sense 
of time; that some of them may remain dependent 
upon the local euro/nderoLf that some males remain 
obsessed with a notion of mmMsnw ; and that 
others have an overriding sense of social fatalism 
is not only disingenuous it is a cruel hoax. A quest 
for the quaint is not science; nor is it likely to be 
of service to the United States government. 

Having helped to warp the Mexican American 
self-image American social institutions have not 
even been able to project an adequate picture of 
what the larger society really is. The legitimating 
mj^h of the American educational system posits 
a society in which achievement, loyalty and pa- 
triotism are automatically rewarded. No Mexican 
American needs a college education to tell him that 
this is patently false. His own life experiences tell 
him that economic reward is not commensurate 
with educational achievement. His observations of 
the Negro teach him that a firm joining of the 
thumb to the nose produces more attention than 
patient supplication. Moreover, he knows that 
valor in war brings no vantage in peace. Both those 
who believe in the m3^h impliciiy and those who 
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reject it complete!}* share a gross misunderstand- 
ing of American society. 

Ill the minority, this misunderstanding contrib- 
utes to a disposition for unrealL-tic and irrelevant 
group goals. For example, the demand of some 
leaders, supported by some scholars, that the com- 
munity mmt maintain a high degree of cultural 
solidarity and yet still be accorded the benefits 
of the affluent society is obviously impractical and 
an interference with a basic personal liberty. The 
Ifegroes wisely never accepted the idea of sepa- 
rate but equal. After almost sixty years the Su- 
preme Court rejected the idea that separate fa- 
cilities could ever be made equal. It should not take 
another sixty years to realize that separate cultural 
communities cannot be made equal either. Those 
who would impose group solidarity in terms of 
cultural pluralism merely re-state the old separate 
but equal doctrine. The point is that if an individ- 
ual opts for one cultural identity or another that 
is Tm privil^e, but for a government or its agen- 
cies to predetermine that choice is an eag^ con- 
cession to mutual racism. The concelebration of the 
Chamizal Agreement, and these hearings, pre- 
sumes and assumes a relationship between Mexican 
Americans and the Kepublic of Mexico that exists 
largely in the minds of intellectual romantics. 
These El Paso agreements will not affect one 
school drop-out in Denver; they will not cleanse 
Barrio Barelas in Albuquerque; nor will they 
desegregate schools in Los Angeles; jobs will still 
be scarce for Mexican Americans in San Antonio, 
and houses in Phoenix will still have invisible but 
real signs that read : “For Anglos Only.” Li short, 
the problems that Mexican Americans face relate 
to the fact that they are American citizens. In the 
face of these problems of the Mexican Americans 
the disposition of the Chamizal is unimportant to 
the people gathered here. 

The predisposition on the part of leaders and 
scholars to assert unrealistic and irrelevant goals 
naturally produces an excess of sweetheart leaders. 
Such leaders romance both the larger society and 
the Mexican American community in their efforts 
to preserve the illusion of cooperation. Their con- 
cern for preserving this facade is maintained at the 
expense of genuine progress for all Americans. 

All these things sustain a fatal dependency that 
destroys the effectiveness of legitimate government 
endeavors and impairs the ability of the Mexican 
iimerican to enter a meaningful relationship to 
himself or to American society. 



This dependency is fostered by improper and un- 
ethical scholarship. ^Mexican -Vmericans have not 
been served well b}’ those who purport to interpret 
them to the larger society. In a sense, they have 
been the victims of spurious relationships between 
the scholar, his subject and program builders. 
Some scholars, blinded by a passionate commit- 
ment to methodology or to their own attaclunents 
to ^lexican Americans fail to see the real strengths 
and liabilities in the Mexican American com- 
munity. 

Many educators, for example, graciously con- 
cede the existence of a representative Mexican 
^Vmerican culture. However, in making this con- 
cession they seize the opportunity of defining its 
content. 2faturally they also assume the responsi- 
bility for fitting eveiy- square peg of a Mexican 
American into the round hole of culture they have 
invented. There is no one so totalitarian as an edu- 
cator confronted by a Mexican American child who 
refuses to conform to the educator’s notion of what 
a Mexican American child should be. Unique in- 
dividuals are assumed to be non-real, non-legal or 
possibly non-Mexican. This diagnosis is Tiot neces- 
sary. If necessary, Mexican Americans can define 
their own culture. 

Tliere is an attaclunent to the method which 
sometimes transcends interest in its success. There 
a;re some, for example, so committed to adult edu- 
cational television that they discount the weight 
of any impartial evaluation as to how it might be 
received in the tarnos. 

In another categoi-y are those tliat have a ready 
made diagnosis in scholarly findings about Mexi- 
can Americans. They admit that they don’t know 
Mexican Americans well but emphasize that they 
are well-disposed towards them. These same indi- 
viduals squeeze Mexican Americans into models 
based on previous ethnic experiences in different 
times and settings. Well-meaning, well-disposed 
scholars assume that Mexican Americans are only 
dislocated Puerto Ricans, merely lower class Cu- 
bans, a variant of the Black Power Movement, or 
simply Spanish-speaking Irish. These scholars 
suggest programs that have worked for other eth- 
nic groups while ignoring the reality of the Mex- 
ican Americans. For example, bussing children 
into middle-class white neighborhoods may sym- 
bolize the aspirations of some parents of middle- 
class Ifegro children. It does not follow, however, 
that the same program will cause the parents of 
Mexican American children to rejoice. 
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Others have exploited tliis minority in the game 
of government grants-manship. Personnel from 
school ^"Sterns that have failed to serve Mexican 
American children effectively are often the ones 
who receive government grants. Grantsmanship 
has widened the chasm between the pursuit of 
truth and the intelligent selection among alterna- 
tives. Some of the reasons for this are inherent in 
the ^stem itself. 

Those most skillful in securing government 
grants display their ability to communicate with 
grant-givers. It should not be necessary’ to note 
that there is no automatic relationship between 
skill in grant design and academic excellence. Too 
often scholars become smooth operators who main- 
tain themselves by reinforcing the respective mis- 
conceptions of the power structure and the com- 
munity. 2fot surprisingly, the ethics of some of 
these individuals relate to the profit motive asso- 
ciated with primitive capitalism; not to the re- 
wards represented by a genuine contribution to 
either the total sum of human knowledge or the 
solution of pressing and immediate problems. 

The point is that the relationship between the 
scholar and government is in disarray. At present 
the academic medicine man converges on Wash- 
ington with special skills in packaging research 
programs. To place it in proper perspective the 
government should diligently and honestly seek 
scholars with integrity. The validation of truth 
may be unpleasant — ^it emphatically will not please 
all of the public but, if the scholar is not to be 
politicized, he must feel free to report unpleasant 
even politically unpalatable truths. Government, 
on the other hand, must realize that it is no busi- 
ness of the scholar to make American society feel 
better about itself. 

When this necessary change occurs government 
and scholars can address themselves to the real re- 
search needs of the American people. 

The President has requested specific guidelines 
for basic research in this area. The following areas 
demand urgent attention. Overall, there should be 
a focus on what has changed, among Mexican 
Americans. 

One, there is a desperate need for a history of 
the Mexican American people which neither 
serves patriotic sentiments nor panders to the 
pride of the sub-group. 

Two, there is a need for a comparative study of 
the peoples of the Southwest and their patterns of 



social interaction. The varying relationships be- 
tween and among the several minorities and the 
dominant society in the Southwest must be related 
and the ongoing prqcess probed in order to assess 
the viability of American ijolitical and social in- 
stitutions on a broad continuum of past, present, 
and future trends. The difference between this ap- 
proach and the more narrow approach is that 
scholars have conceptualized minorities as if there 
were no context of a larged society. 

Three, the myth of an automatically assmned 
sijecial relationship between the Mexican Ameri- 
can people and the Republic of Mexico must give 
way before research into the true relationship 
that has varied with time, place and generation 
and is continuously changing. For many scholars 
the proximity of Mexico has obscured the fact that 
problems of the Mexican Americans relate to 
American life. Wliile grandfathers may dream of 
small villages in Jalisco the majority of the Mexi- 
can Americans cannot remember events before 
World War U. 

Four, the border as a concept must be recognized 
for what it is: a political bludgeon used against 
Mexican Americans which alternately appears and 
disappears when agricultural interests dictate. 

Five, nostalgic appeal to the rural communi- 
tarian past must be challenged by a continuing 
focus on the present-day urban reality of Mexican 
American existence, while the problems of the 
rural present begin to get realistic attention. 

Six, and perhaps most important, while most 
research will remain concerned with things that 
are there must be substantial support for research 
that centers on “things that could be.” In other 
words, government, more than anyone else, has a 
responsibility to support daring, imaginative and 
possibly outrageous research. Dare to follow with 
action research the implications of what has been 
done in Denver by Ozzie Simmons and his col- 
leagues and by Lyle Shannon in Kacme, Wisconsin. 
Dare to trust the poor to direct their own lives; 
dare to trust them to administer programs, estab- 
lish direction, and to make decisions. Then study 
these processes. 

Seven, there are two beneficial by-products of 
research that can justifiably be encouraged by 
scholars and government. One is research that 
represents a partnership between the scholar and 
the community. This not only help the commu- 
nity to become more aware of itself, as it really is. 



it also helps the scholar to reformulate his con- 
ceptions as he meets real people, not cases. The 
other is the incorporation of Mexican American 
youth into research activities as assistants and 
managers. This wiU sensitize these young people 
to become more confident Ajnerican citizens j it 
Tvill also produce scholars of the future who can 
match compassion and competence with insight. 

Ilnally, a note of caution. Tliere are real limi- 
tations to the scope of scholarsliip and the power 
of government. Neither can gi*ant dignity to a 
proud people; for dignity is not granted, it is a 
product of a personal sense of acliievement and 



esteem. Both the scholar and the government must 
realize that personal dignity and psychological 
well-being for the Mexican American cannot be 
secured through intervention by government. The 
lady bountiful complex, that has characterized the 
relationship between scholar, government, and 
Mexican Americans can only stifle the develop- 
ment of these people, suppress their political so- 
cialization and subvert their dignity. To those who 
have approached the Mexican American people as 
condescending fathers or anxious hucksters I can 
only warn you to walk warily for you walk in the 
dark corners of your own conceits. ■ 
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